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LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 

• 

Establishment of the French empire : origin of the design ; the First 
Consul becomes Emperor by a nearly unanimous vote of the 
people ; his inauguration ; sets out for Boulogne ; joins the em- 
press at Belgium, and visits Mentz ; returns to Paris ; prepara- 
tions for the coronation ; arrival of the Pope to perform the cere- 
mony ; his reception by Napoleon ; the coronation ; Lombardy 
erected into a kingdom, with Buonaparte for its emperor; is * -/<*_-*■ 
crowned at Milan ; Napoleon returns through Italy by uenoa, to j\$S^ 
his capital ; his private habits and mode of life. . . 

There is something in the form of monarchy that *\ ^*»***' 
seems vastly adapted to the constitution and weak- k ' * 
nesses of human nature. It as it were puts a stop- **^* v 
by a specific barrier to t^torm^rngsmi z& 
r^SES^mgortunity of the passions in individuals, 
a53~aTtEe~ same time happily lEscharges the under- 
standing of all the labour ana turmoil of its concern 
for the public good. The crown, the emblem of 
precedence and sovereignty, for which all are con- 
tending, is snatched from the reach of all to be placed 
on the brow of a baby yet unborn ; the troublesome 
differences of right and wrong, which produce such 
infinite agitation of opinion and convulse the bosom 
of states, are set at rest by the maxim that the king 
can do no wrong ; and a power whose origin is lost in 
the distance of time and that acts upon no other 
warrant than its own will, seems in a manner self- 
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2 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

existent, and baffles alike resistance or censure. Once 
substitute the lineal distinctions of Jegitimacy anil 
illeffltimacy Tor ""those j)F right an 3 .wro^g? ancTtKe 
world, instead of be ing turn ed upside 3own, nins^on 
JnlTsmootl faSj^ va nable coursed That aTJESg is, 
fifmucITeasier lo defermftRT thanwhether it is good 
or bad ; and the first question is the only one at stake 
in a monarchy ; it is the last that is always pending 
in commonwealths, that makes them so difficult of 
establishment and so soon unhinges them. Le Roi 
le vewt stops all mouths ; and if we only admit that 
whatever is, is right, there is nothing more to be done, 
neither good nor harm ; though there may be a great 
deal of the latter to be suffered. A name, a prejudice, 
a custom are self-evident things: the inquiry after 
truthand good is "long, obscure, and infinite." If a 
ray of light breaks in upon it, it does not penetrate 
the mass of ignorance and folly ; or if the flame of 
liberty is kindled it is extinguished by the sword. A 
hundred freemen only differ with and defeat one ano- 
ther ; ninety-nine slaves follow one tyrant, and act all 
together. Whatever is great and good is seated on a 
steep ascent; the base and selfish is placed on an 
inclined plane below. If in this disadvantage of the 
ground on which the cause of improvement and eman- 
cipation rests,we can keep it suspended halfway down, 
or from being precipitated with scorn and loud im- 
precations into the abyss, it is doing something. 

Let any one look at those four men in the last 
chapter, the first of them one of the earliest defenders 
and earliest betrayers of the Republic ; the second who 
had formerly denounced him now courted by him to 
league with a third, an assassin, outlaw, and desperado 
in the royal cause, whose ignorance and incapacity 
to conceive of any thing else made him true to his first 
engagements, against a fourth who excited the envy 
and resentment of the two first for having outstripped 
them in the career of popularity and power, and was 
obnoxious to the hatred and vengeance'of the third 
for being a main obstacle to the return of the 
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Bourbons. And th en I w ould ask, in this state of 
things, when reaso^pairwiiSHL was^3m3eT^a^^8t 
feeff^jmd_J^r^Jn^ a th^usa^d J)i.eces^vfhe£lffi^ 
MnSold and furious bigot ^ 3ca8^alone,£wthfi3JL ^^ 
wEenthe great prTnnipIau>r thaJReyilution founcGte 
firmest support ajid most imffiT^hmg ^]Jxil?_pfir^23i 
aggrandisement and soaring a mbition, th at preferred 
grasping a t the supreme autKoritj itsfiUL sooner than 

askj^jihis.gtate of things, what better couidj^ hoped 
By the" most sanguine than to gain time. tflUhurl back 
and set aFdeEance to the *Htrfirnioat that abonv^tion o£ 
a^mmations, the evils of an endless ataig^^ wiliushich 
hnost made the thingjjts&lf seem endurable^ andjfc& 
make^Tdra wn ftattle for the present, a^ compjpajnise, 
between^the establishment of a great princigle^in 
l£eory~ anil the "imperfect adherence to it in practice? 
Those who are most sincerely and unalterably attached 
to the rule will not be most apt to take umbrage 
at the departure from it, for still it was in the nature 
of an exception, and not the admission of the opposite 
doctrine. " Entire affection soorneth nicer hands/' 
Mr. Landor, whom I conceive to be capable of all the 
fervour and steadiness of the love of liberty and hatred 
of tyranny, says, that " the two worst crimes of the 
Revolution were the death of Malesherbes and the 
coronation of Buonaparte/' I do not see that point 
with his eyes. I have nowhere in any thing I may 
have written declared myself to be a Republican ; nor 
should I think it worth while to be a martyr and a 
confessor to any form or mode of government. But 
what I have staked health and wealth, name and 
fiSlg^upon, and^am ready to do so again and to the 
Iastgaqg^is this, that there is a power in the jpeople 
ToPcnange its govern ment and its governors. That is, 
1 am a Revolutionist : for otherwise, I must allow that 
mju^ md^arejbut a herd of slaves, the property of 
tnrone^that no Jkyranny or insult can lawfully goad 
tnem to a resist ance t o a particular family, or impair 
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possible degree the sacred and inalienable 
insolent^ unmitigated control oyer. |hem ;— 
noTin tlie^ow§r of mortal man to bnrief me 




__ session : it this is not enough, yetl am 
contenteoT^nEBTE While this right remains in force, 
not written indeed in the preambles of acts of par- 
liament, but enjgrayed in ajaation's history^proved 
m^tEeTSfaHry of itsTEmgs^ a" cbuntryf may calTitself 
I rea TEe Fr ench "change cTlrbm ^.,,mjoharchy to a 
,/^miblici and rrorii a repubKcT6""tKe empire; ~t5ut tEey 
^cEsSigeoTIh eilhefSase ; nor was the breacK" made in 
the doctrine of passive obedience and hereditary right 
any more healed or soldered up by this means, than 

ce 



Lad sent to a needy German Elector^or to the Princt 
of Orange to "succeed Eraf with the "same title and 
with certain conditions of their own. If the new 
dynasty ever became a face of row famea/ris, existing 
only for themselves, or to injure and molest the people, 
they would have the highest example and authority 
to expel and overturn them. The change of the form 
of government might be considered as an advance 
towards an accommodation with the old aristocracies; 
but they did not receive it so either at first or at last. 
On the contrary, if the reign of terror excited their 
fears and horrorr"?Ee establishment of the 'Empire 
under Buonaparte seemed even a greater affront and 
encroachment on their pride and privileges ; and solar 
Rom being ah atonement for the ravages of JacoEra- 
ism, was the seal and consummation of them. J The 
fellowship between him and the allies was that between 
the i panther and tEe wolf, jf^they did BLot consider 
him as* the legitimate successor 6T Louis XVI. and as 
haying stopped up the volcano of the French Revolu- 
tion, neither caii T : " iT^EEey "stniTo^eoTupbh Elm as 
one of the people raise3Tiy their choice, or whoTiad 
usurped that power, so must I y for it was onlyj^- 
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their triumph over him that that image of the " divine 
and human majesty" joined together and hallowed by 
prejudice and superstition could be restored, of which 
no efforts of his could produce more than a splendid 
and mortifying counterfeit — if mortifying to repub- 
lican stoicism, how much more so to royal fortitude ! 
The balance of the account, if not quite on our side, 
was not quite and for ever closed against us. 

The repeated attempts made against the life of the 
First Consul gave a handle for following up the design, 
which had been for some time agitated, of raising him 
to the imperial throne and making the dignity here- 
ditary in his family. Not that indeed this would 
secure him from personal danger, though it is true 
that " there's a divinity doth hedge a king ;" but it 
lessened the temptation to the enterprise and allayed 
a part of the public disquietude by providing a suc- 
cessor. All or the greater part were satisfied (either 
from reason, indolence, or the fear of worse) with 
what had been gained by the Eevolution ; and did 
not wish to see it launch out again from the port in 
which it had taken shelter to seek the perils of new 
storms and quicksands. If prudence had some share 
in this measure, there can be little doubt that vanity 
and cowardice had theirs also — or that there was a 
lurking desire to conform to the Gothic dialect of 
civilized Europe in forms of speech and titles, and to 
adorn the steel arm of the Republic with embroidered 
drapery and gold-tissue. The imitation, though pro- 
bably not without its effect,* would look more like a 
burlesque to those whom it was intended to please, 
and could hardly flatter the just pride, of those by 
whom it was undertaken. The old Republican party 
made some stand : the Emigrants showed great zeal 
for it, partly real, partly affected. Fouche canvassed 
the senate and the men of the Revolution, and was 
soon placed in consequence at the head of the police, 

* For instance, would the Emperor of Austria have married his 
daughter to Buonaparte if he had been only First Consul f 
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which was restored, as it was thought that fresh in- 
trigues might break out on the occasion. The army 
gave the first impulse, as was but natural ; to them. 
the change of style from Imperator to Emperor was 
but slight All ranks and classes followed when the 
example was once set : the most obscure hamlets^ 
joined in the addresses; TEeTTirst ConsuTreceived 

3yagon4 oads of fhem. A register Tor the reception of 

votesTbr or against the question was opened in every 
parish in Jj ra nee; from Antwerp to rerpignan, trom 
Jjrest to JSTont Cenis. Thej>roce&-t;g r6cM of all these 
yotes was laid up in the arcTnVes~oTthe senate, who 
went in a body from Paris to St. Cloud" 16 present* it 
to tTfe ITirst CionsuT. The second Consul, Cambaceres, 
read a speech, concluding w ith jijgummary of the 
number of v otes ;~wbgreupon he In a louTT voice pro- 
daim ed .N apoleon Buonaparte Emperor of fhe Trench. 
The senator s, placed in a line .facing^ him ; viedTwiffi^ 
each other in repeating" Vive VEmpereugl ~ and re- 
tuxne2_witE .an^the outward' signs of joy to ~Paris, 
wherfi-pfiopl&_were "ilready writing^ epitaphs on the 
Regublia* Happy they whom epitaphs onlhe dead 
console for the loss of them ! This was the time, if 
ever, when they ought to have opposed him, and 
prescribed limits to his power and ambition, and not 
when he returned weather-beaten and winter-flawed 
from Russia. But it was more in character for these 
persons to cringe when spirit was wanted, and to show 
it when it was fatal to him and to themselves. 

Thus then th£ FirstJJonsul became Emperor _by a 
majority of two millions some hundred lihousancl votes 
to a few hundreds. The number of votes is complained 
of by some persons as too small. Probably they may 
think that if the same number had been against the 
measure instead of being for it, this would have con- 
ferred a right as being in opposition to and in contempt 
of the choice of the people. What other candidate 

* M. Cambaceres was said to be the first "qui cira (Sir) lea bottee 
de Buonaparte " — greased his boots, or Sired him. 
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was Jhere that wo uld hav e got a hundred ? . What^ 
^kg^cojmLE^ itor could j p^^^ k*™r fiftTTH* fnr w^ ftg_ 
t^e^reof .a^rit ? Detur optimo. Birth there was 
not: but birth supersedes both choice and merit The 
day aft er the inauguration. Buonapart e receive d jEE5 
co^ituiecnSbo^^Ee learned corporatio narSc. .UET 
only strife was who should bo w the knee the lowest 
fo the new-risen sun. The trooDS while taking the 
Sfl^rSf ""ffie "Sr ' wn3T sjEw^ The 

succeeding days witnessed the nomination offne new 
dignitaries, marshals, and all the usual appendages of 
a throne, as well with reference to the military ap- 
pointments as to the high offices of the crown. On 
the 14th of July, the first distrifation of t he cr osses 
ofjjae. Legion of Honour took place ; and Napoleon 
set out for Boulogne to review the troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood and distribute the decorations of 
the Legion of Honour among them, which thence- 
forth were substituted for weapons of honour, which 
had been previously awarded ever since the first war 
in Italy. 

The Emperor arrogated nothing to himself in con- 
sequence of the change in his situation. He had 
assumed the mock-majestv of kings, and had taken 
his station among the lords of the earth ; but he was 
still himself, and his throne still stood afar off in the 
field of battle. Heappeared little more conscious of 
his reg^ sfcyk and title,, {ban if he had put on a mafe 
^pgg^e^dq gesfi the evening before, of which if ne was 
not ashamed (as it was a thing of custom) he had n o, 
reason to be proud; and he applied himself to hi& 
(Efferent avocations with the same zeaTand activity as 
if nothing extraordinary had happened. He thought 
much less, it was evident, of all these new honours 
than of the prosecution of his: operations at Boulogne, 
on which he laboured incessantly. The remoteness 
<x doubtfulness of success did not relax his efforts, 
having once determined on the attempt, all the inter- 
mediate exertions between the will and its accomplish- 
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ment with him went for nothing, any more than so 
much holiday recreation. Something more of the 
vis i/nerticB would have allayed this inordinate impor- 
tunity of voluntary power, and led to greater security 
and repose. 

From Boulogne the Emperor went a second time 
$g_ Belgium, where the. Empress joined him; they 
occupiedTthe palace oT Lacken near Brussels, whicn 
had formerly belonged to the Archduke Charles. 
He this time extended his journey to the Rhine ; and 
from Mentz he dispatched General Caffarelli to Borne, 
to arrange tte visSToFthe" Pop^, to '"Paris. It was 
from Mentz likewise he sent orders for the departure 
of the Toulon and Rochefort squaaronsas a first step 
towards carrying into effect the invasion of England : 
65t owing tcSbreseen circumstaacee, it was^ 
before they sailed. 

Buonaparte returned from his tour at the end of 
October ; his attention was engaged during the month 
of November with the preparations for the coronation, 
the JPope having set out from Borne for the purpose 
o£j^i&jming the ceremony. The court was ordered 
to Fontainebleau to receive him, the palace there 
which had fallen into ruins having been repaired ana* 
newly fi tted up by Napoleon. He went to meet the N 
Jope af Nemours f and toWtiid formality, the pretext 

\ of a hiuntihg party was made use of, the Emperor 

■ coming on horseback and in a hunting-dress, with his 
retinue, to the top of the hill, where the meeting took 

' place. The Pope's carriage drawing up, he got out at 
the left door in his white costume ; the ground wa& 
dirty, and he did not like to tread upon it with his 
white silk shoes, but was at last obliged to do so. 
Napoleon alighted from his horse to receive him.. 
They embraced. The Emperor's carriage had been 
driven up and advanced a few paces, as if by accident; 
but men were posted to hold the two doors open, and 
at the moment of getting in, the Emperor took the 

/ right door, and an officer of the court handed the 
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Tope to the left, so that they entered the carriage by 
the two doors at the same moment. The Emperor 

(naturally seated himself on the right ; and this first 
step decided without negotiation upon the etiquette 
to be observed during the whole time of the Pope's 
stay at Paris. This intemfiML-andJBuonaparte's be^. 
hayiou r was the very highest &ct aj^ocme oFaudacijky. 
Itls comparable ±o notning.hu t the meet ing 6? Priam 
and Ac hillea i ; or a , jojaing^qf hands3I^we^3?Eiv 
youthjgd^ the old age s of jthe worldT^ If Pope Pius 

VET renrja^tajL the ~decOT n j^juuafa^ 

Jilom^^ 

modern opinion uxgt not insulting over bu t propping 

sides, from the oldest power on earth to the newest, 
^hTch in its turn asserted precedence for the strongest 
In ^oint_of birth j^xSJ^oia different for theocracy 
stoops to the dregs of earth, as democracy springs 
from it ; but the Pope, bowed his head from the ruins 
Slifelio^sfcestaM 

Buonaparte Ijaji . Iiimself raised the platform of 
personal elevation on which, he, stood to meetTnm. 
To us the condescension mav seem all on on e sid e, 
tnepresjuaption .on the other; but history is a Jong 
anoTgradual ascent^ where great actions and characters^ 
in^tffieTeave Sorrowed pomp behind and at aq, jjb — 
measurable distance T>elow them [ After resting at 
FontaineTJIeau, the ^Emperor returned to Paris ; the 
Pope, who set out first and was received wrEn 
ggFereign horioufg" OW "the road, was escorted to the. 
l^ileries and was treated the whole Jime of his .Jjgsi- 
djg|cethere as $ at~ Tiome. The novelty of his situa- 
tion ancf appearance at Paris excited general interest 
and curiosity ; and his deportment, besides its flowing 
from the natural miI3ness of Bis character, waVmarl&cL 
by that ji ^ddTand sense of propriety which the air 
ojj^ j£SEen tTinistress of the world is known to inspire.. 
Manners ha^tnereTSJFm empire wnich 

opinion had lost The jPoge was flattered by hj&J^ 
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option and the sentiments of respect and jjood-will 
^^ese^^J^med^ev^jwfiefe to creai$^ anJ^gave 
v ery grac ious audiences toTBel'eligious^ corporations 
wEich wenTpresentedlfir htm, and which were aOIus 
tiS^ut-WTS-numfer:- To' meet this i£j^Sg 
^play^rpompTnonTceremony, Buonaparte was in a 
manner obliged to oppose a hostTof ecclesiastic^, of 
pld and new nobility, and to draw the lines of form 
an d etiquette closer round Kin, scfasiJo make the 
*jccess of old^friends andjopmions less eagy A This 
eSectVf the new forms and ceremonies was at least 
complained of ; but if they thus early kept out his 
friends, they did not in the end keep out his enemies. 
The day fixed for flie coronation arrived. It was 
the 2nd of December, 1804 notwithstanding the 
unfovourableness of the weather, the assemblage of 
the deputations from all the departments, from all 
the chief towns, and all the regiments of the army, 
joined to all the public functionaries of France, to all 
the generals, and to the whole population of the 
capital, presented a fine and imposing sightThjj. 
interior oFffie church oTKotre-Dame had .been mag^ 
nSceh^~5m5enishe<r: galleries and pews erected far 
the .occasion were thronged with a prodigious con- 
course of spectators. The imperial throne was placed^ 
at one end of the nave J: on a very elevated platform | 
that of the Pope was in) the choir, beside the high 
^T'TK not averse to be fljus particular in pre- 
serving "the 'memory of what has been, and never 
more" wID be/' If these were false triumphs and^ 
false pomps of that cause which was ever next my 
heart (since a little child I knelt and lifted up my_ 
tands mprayer for it^^th^r were better than the totals 
ruih and* grinning inSHythajfc ^ ffieraaxds2l)efjBl.it 
TheTfope (who was made flie antic of the 3ay) set 
out from, the Tuileries, preceded by his chamberlain 
on an ass (which Ihere was some "difficulty: m procure 
jng at the moment^ and who_ kept hisjefiuntenange^ 
with an admirable gravity through the crowds of ob- 
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servers _that line d the street s. The Pope arriving at 
the archiepiscopafpalace, repaired to the choir of the 
cathedral by a private entrance. 

The^ JEniperor set out with the Emgre^ by Jjift^ 
CarjQnseL In getting inftrthfe carnage, which was 
open all round and without panels, thgy at first j seatgd 
t hemsg lv es with their b acks to the horses — -a inistake 
which, J houg h instantly ^ fectffiedf' TOS re marked as 
oinmous Fand it had all S^ominousness which Tiangs 
over new power or custom. The p rocession passed 
along the Rue St. Honore to tnafc of the Lombards^ 
then to the JPont au C hange, the Palac e of Justice; 
the coufT o f JNotre-Dame^ and theTentraji cfTjo tH& 
ychiepi^ omt^Tacer Here rooms were prepared for 
the whole ot the attendants, some of whom appeared/ 
dressed in their civil costumes, others in full uniform. 
On the outside of the churqh had been erected a 
tonj^ooden gallery fromthe archbishop's palace j^p 
the leEftranceT of The ^huTchT^By^This gallery cain^ 
t£ e^Ernperor y s retinueTwEicn^presented a truly^mag- 
jgjfice nt^ghL ^ They'tiad taunted us with our sim- 
pBSty and homeliness ; well, then, here was the 
answer to it. The procession was led by the already 
numerou s body oF* courtiers ; next "came The majSKafc 
^jth^mgjr gj wearin g Jjheir ba<^esof honour^ thegu 
the d^utaoes and high officers of the crown^ and 
l astly, the Emperor in a gorgeous state- dres&_ At. 
the moment o f his enteringThe cathedral, there ,was. 
a ^ttulj toeoui^E out, which resembled one vast ex- 
plosion, of Vive UJS ^per^v/ir. The immense quantity 
of figures to be seen on each side of so vast an edifice 
formed a tapestry of the most striking kind. The 
procession passed along the middle of the nave, .and 
arrived at the choir facing the high altar.^ Kisjaggfc 
oT f!Kft spefifa,f»lft yra q not t he least imposing. The 
galleries roundjbhe choir were filled with the hand? 
spni|§rwomen which France could boast, and most 
of whom surpassed in the lustre of their beauty that 
of the rich jewels with which they were adorned. 
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HishoHness then w ent to meet the Emperor at a 
de&^la dEiTia3T)een ~pKce3 in the middle of the choirj 
there was* another MUBe side for theTfiftpress. ~~5|fc§r 
g aying a short grayer there, they returned, and seated 
t hemselv es on the tfirone* at* the end of tHeJcliurch 
facing the chojr^here > they liearfl mass, which 'wassjud 
^^^Uope.' They went * to ^inafce^he offeruig, and 
came back ; they then descended from the platform 




f^chmg_"Che""*fetroir, replaced' themselves at their 
desks, where t he Tope performed the cergftiony. H.q^ 
presented the crown to the Emperor, who received^ 
5^~jait^lfc^imself upon his pwa hes^^j^^oS, 
^J^^T^^that^f "the ^Empress, removed it again, 
and]S3ff ^t on the cushion where It was at first. A 
smaller orown was immediately put uponthe^iead 
oFthe 'Empress, who T>eing surrounded by her ladies, 
everything was done so quickly that nobody was 
aware of the substitution that had taken place. The 
TOocession moved back to the platform. ThereTJje 
jEmj^or Tieard TeDeum : the Pope himself went^ 
thither at the conclusion of the service,, as if to say, 
fte>,im$$a est 1 The Testament was presented to the 
Emperor, who took off his glove, and pronounced the 
oath with msliand upon the sacred book. He went 
back toThe^episcopal ~ps$ace"~titie same way that he 
had come, and entered his carriage. The ceremony 
was long, the day cold and wet; the Emperor seemed 




wfiiffier ft retumeffhy the Hue St. Martin, the Boule- 
vards, the Place de la Concorde, and the Pont-Tourn- 
ant The distribution of the eagles took place somg 
days afferwards, Though the weather was still un».__ 
favourable, the. throng was prodigious, and the entlu> 
v siasm atlts 'height ] the citizens as well as the soldiers 
bursting into Tong anct repeated acdatuations, as those 
warlike bands received from the hands of their r^ 
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nowned leader (not less ^ _ soldier far h^g a fcjng) 
t lie" pledges of many a w ell-foug ht field. . 

the Cisalpine Republic at the same time under- 
went a change which was easily managed. The 
Emperor was surrounded by men, who spared him 
the trouble of expressing the same wish twice, though 
many of them afterwards pretended that they had 
sturdily disputed every word and syllable of it, op- 
posing a shadow of resistance to fallen power instead 
of the substance to the abuse of it, and finding no 
medium between factious divisions and servile adula- 
tion. Lombardy was erected into a kingdox mand the 
Emperor put the Iron Crown of Charlejnagnj^upQjiL 
ffi^Qea j^ T'nose who look upon^ this as_ a violent 
usurpation Veem wfliully to forget all' the ffterme- 
chate steps which Jji^^^iJ^j^ibii^sfe it.¥.erg^aELfi2fict 
^tEouT a cajagk A rcown resting on ^m^LMkaaA. 
appears ri diculous . "Because there is no necessary coa- 
nexiojj,. bet^^Jfe,t waitings; a crown worn.,jiyi- 
out any merit in the wearer seems natural and in 

°^S^Z^ im ^ -BP~ £§& s W ^ e ven^pretended M< ^te 
twined for it. Ksuch th^ 
sowortny ofthe distinction as those who achieve thgni 
as tol£ens of what they have done and are tollo— if 
they are jaot to be at all, I am still better satis fied- 
The J^OPe^^^ LO had done all tliat was required q£ 
him, expected something in return :he.^aik^4^9 r A Qe 
resESration of "Avignon in France, of BoloiraaJaiSH 
Ferrara in Italy, to the Holy See. The Emperor 
turn ed a dear ear ; and on the ropes insisting, gaye^ 




ditable to^neither 'party.' Hjg Holiness went away 
55jin^h^best 'humour, thougn Buonaparte made 
Elm^ magnificent prese nts oFl^erythihg but what h§ 
wjmted. They bad Tare well "to eacnTother, InTEm- 
peror leaving the Pope at Paris to set out for Italy, 
by way of Iroyes and Burgundy, which he wished to 
visit. They met again at Turin, whence the Pope 
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fsff^j to review th e troops onj3Mijjngi3Cfii^iy_g£jb^ 
battle of Maren go. He onT^at dfty put 0]H.th ft fifrIP** 
coat and laced ilftt he nad wornjcatthe field of battle. 
This dress, which was 61dTaii3 moth-eaten, waspierced 
iiTWSfe than one jlace by fKe^.ustnan' - Kiilets.*"T:t 
was on the same occasion that he h^VmonumejiJ 
erected on 'theTiojprdf TSTont StT*BernarS to perpe- 
tuate the memory of that victory^ and that the 
remains of Desaix, whicir were discovered wifti some 
c&fEculty in the same vault and m the same^state r 
m which ~they ha3 been left five years before, were 
deposited with funeral pomp in^ the sacristy^ of j&e 
convents 

A deputation of the Cisalpine Republic ..with Mehd 
(afterwards Duke of Lodi) at its head, had come, tp 
Paris to offer Buonaparte the Iron Crown of Italy,* 
and they had returned in time to welcome him to 
Milan. ' The enthusiasm in the city was excessive ; 
nor is it* to be wondered at after the vicissitudes of 
surprise and disappointment, of hope and fear, of 
defeat and victory, to which they had so often been 
subjected and were still doomed to be so, the sport of 
fortune, not masters of their own fate ! Buonaparte 
was ^a favourite with the Italians ; he was theirs by 
birthnght, by his knowledge of their language, hj hjs 

* This iron crown, as it is called, is a plain circlet of gold covering 
a ring of iron, said to be composed of the nails of the Cross. The 
imperial crown is in the form of a garland of leaves, resembling 
those on the antique busts of the Caesars. Its appearance is light 
and elegant. 

The ceremony of this new consecration took place in the cathedral 
of Milan, next to St. Peter's the vastest interior of Italy. Upon this 
occasion, taking the iron crown from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Milan, Napoleon placed it upon his own head, calling aloud, " Dieu 
me l'a donnee ; gare a qui la touche," which remarkable expression 
afterwards became the legend of the Order of the Iron Crown, 
founded by the Emperor in commemoration of this event.— Bmr- 
Ttennc 
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intima te jbcquaintMice with all th e local circumstanc es 

of th elrhistory and msti^tiorA S f 3°J^gsth an Jff.tiM** 
jjenefits he had conferred up^^ hernajid t ^tLbnjJiant 
caj^eFwhicITEa d commenced upon thejrsQ il4 Of the 
many jpreat worTEs he caused t o be perfor med ^gr^tgat. 
ffiem. tlie compTeiixigof the ^cathedr al oTlfiian was 
not tne iS^sTrlattering to th eir pride, The ceremony 
of the coronation tookjplace in t his vast buildi ng. A 
deScEirnent oFTEe* guardTof Wmiir at, fl/fil^n went fhg 
d^iy before to letch ^tte Iron Crown of the a ncient 




raJ 



Itafc _IH^ lta.Jjfo]$rjQu^^ 

(jmerjrf the Iron Crcvyji, and after the ceremony of 
t'nTcoronation vt&xt in state to ihe. senate. whereJUe 
inve^ea Pririce^Eugene Beauharnojs with the.XLfie- 
"" ly/ 
Le at Milan, the French read the accounts in the 
newspapers, published from the intercepted corres- 
pondence of Sir Arthur Wellesley, of the immense 
strides made by the English power in India, and could 
not help being struck with the different measures 
of moderation or aggrandizement, which we seemed 
to have for ourselves and for our neighbours! This 
happened just at the time when the annexation of 
Genoa to the French Empire gave a severe shock to 
the political prudery of the English cabinet Genoa 
however, as circumstances stood, was rather a burden 
than an acquisition to France, so as to cause an increase 
in the public expenditure. Genoa had long possessed 
nothing but marble palaces, the relics of its former 
grandeur, fturing^ afl this accession of honcjgs^anjl 
these multiplied transactions, tKe Emperor found time 
Ito teansmrtjhe most minute directions respecting. the. 
equipment and jmbfiT-lriTig nf the still meditated 
naval ex pejitipn ^ through on e of his^confld ential 
agents atlfou lagnje. . So little did thTweigl^jifLtsax) 
crowns press upon his b rain or make it giddy! At 
Brescia he learned the return of Missiessy s squadron 
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two months before its time, bringing the English fleets 
with it, which caused him a degree of chagrin, which 
he strove in vain to hide. Afterwards, the delay and 
incapacity of Villeneuve disconcerted the whole pro- 
ject, as has been already hinted. Buonaparte, after 
passing through Brescia, Verona, Mantua, and the 
other cities 01 Italy, to take possession of Genoa, 
returned to Paris by way of Fontainebleau towards 
the end of June, and hastened to the coast only to 
witness the disappointment of a series of calculations, 
which almost unavoidably fell to pieces from the 
number of links of which it was composed. Every- 
thing was so far ready at the time that the signal to 
embark was looked for every hour, but it never came. 
Events of a different complexion opened a new career 
for his love of enterprise and his ambition, if the re- 
pelling the unprovoked and unexpected aggressions of 
others is by any courtesy of speech to be called so. 

Before proceeding to take up that part of the 
subject, it will not be amiss to give a few particulars 
of Napoleon's private habits and mode of life at this 
period of his history. 

Every morning at nine o'clock regularly (when he 
was at home) the Emperor came out of the interior 
of his apartments, dressed for the day. The officers 
of the household were the first admitted. Napoleon 
gave them his orders for the day. Immediately after, 
the grand entrees were introduced, consisting of per- 
sons of the highest rank, who were entitled to this 
privilege either by their functions or by special favour. 
This privilege was at that time considered as the 
highest possible distinction. Napoleon addressed 
each person in turn, and listened good-naturedly to all 
that was said to him. The round being made, he 
bowed and every one withdrew. Sometimes those 
who had any particular request to make remained 
alone with him a few moments after the others. At 
half an hour after nine, the breakfast was served. 
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The prefect of the palace* went to apprise him of it 
and to go before him into the saloon where he was to 
breakfast, and there waited on him alone, assisted by 
the first maitre-d'hotd, who performed all the details 
of the duty. Napoleon breakfasted on a small 
mahogany stand covered with a napkin. The prefect 
of the palace was in attendance, his hat under his 
arm, standing near the little table. Temperate as 
ever man was, the breakfast of the Emperor often 
lasted not more than eight or ten minutes. But 
when he felt an inclination to close the doors, as he 
said sometimes laughing, the breakfast lasted long 
enough, and then nothing could surpass the easy 
gaiety and grace of his conversation. His expressions 
were rapid, pointed, and picturesque. Those who had 
the good fortune to be about his person found these 
the most agreeable hours of their lives. He often 
\ received during breakfast-time a few individuals in 
i whose society he had the greatest pleasure, among 
whom might be mentioned particularly the names of 
; Monge, Bertholet, Costaz, Denon, Corvisart his phy- 
/ sician, and the celebrated David, Gerard, Isabey, 
/ Talma, and others. The satisfaction of all parties 
\ was mutual and complete. Endowed with abundant 
\ resources, a superior understanding, and extraordinary 
quickness, it was in moments of the most unguarded 
\ confidenceandintimacy that Napoleon, by the common 
' consent of all who knew him, shone the most. 

Having returned to his cabinet, Napoleon applied 
himself to business, and received the ministers and 
directors-general, who attended with their portfolios; 
these different occupations lasted till six in the even- 
ing, and were never broken in upon, except on the 
days of the councils of the ministers or the councils 
of state. The dinner was regularly served up at six 
o'clock. At the Tuileries or at St. Cloud, their 

* At that time M. de Bausset, who gives the above account. 
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Majesties dined alone, except on Sundays, when the 
whole of the imperial family were admitted to the 
banquet: the Emperor, the Empress, and the Em- 
peror's mother were seated in elbow-chairs, the rest 
1 had common chairs. The dinner consisted but of one 
; course, prolonged by the dessert; the simplest dishes 
/ were those which Napoleon preferred. The only 
| wine he drank was Chambertin, and he seldom drank 
I it pure. The attendants were the pages, the rnaitres- 
j d'hotel, and other servants out of livery. The dinner 
/ lasted ordinarily from a quarter of an hour to twenty 
I minutes. Buonaparte never tasted spirits or liqueurs. 
. He usually took two cups of coffee pure, one in the 
i morning after breakfast, and the other directly after 
* dinner. All that has been said of his abuse of this 
i beverage was at that time false and ridiculous. 

Having gone back to the drawing-room, a page 
presented to the Emperor a silver-gilt waiter on which 
were a cup and a sugar-basin. The principal servant 
poured out the coffee ; the Empress then took the cup 
from the Emperor; the page and the head servant 
withdrew, the prefect of the palace still remaining till 
the Empress had poured the coffee into the saucer 
and handed it to Napoleon. It happened so often 
that this prince forgot to take it at the proper time, 
that the Empress Josephine and after her the Empress 
Marie-Louise had hit upon so complaisant a mode of re- 
medying this slight inconvenience. Shortly after, the 
Emperor returned into his cabinet to resume his labours, 
for rarely (as he observed) he put off till to-morrow 
what he could do to-day. The Empress descended to 
her apartments by a private stair, which had a com- 
munication with both suites of rooms : on entering 
the drawing-room she there found the ladies of honour 
in attendance, some other privileged' ladies, and the 
officers of her household : card-tables were set out for 
t form's sake and to break the constraint of a circle. 

Napoleon sometimes came there through the Empress's 
. apartments, and talked with as much simplicity as 
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freedom with the ladies of the court or the rest of the 
company, hut in general he stayed only a short time. 
The officers on duty prepared to attend the evening 
levee, and to receive their orders for the next day. 
Such was the life habitually led by the Emperor at the 
Tuileries. Its uniformity was interrupted only when 
there was a concert, a play, or by the chase. During 
his stay at St Cloud, the manner of living was the 
same, with the exception of the time employed in fine 
weather, in the neighbourhood. The council of 
ministers was held every Wednesday ; the members 
were always invited to stay dinner. At Fontainebleau, 
RambouiUet or Compi£gne, where Napoleon went to 
humtj^Jherewas always a^ntje^p mth^l^^^ 
txreaiiasipE^ ^wKicB TaTT the party was^ivSg31 the 
ladies followed the chase in their carriages. It was 
usual for eight or ten jgersons tojbe asked J o d ine. 
fnqpSednVmioc[e "of life when he was witE the army 
or on a journey of course varied according to the 
nature of the circumstances. The whole economy of 
j the household was regulated with the exactest care by 
the Grand-Marshal Duroc (Ihike of Frioul) under the 
superintendence of the Emperor himsel£ Never- 
theless, we are not to suppose that there was an 
appearance of anything mean or niggardly. NapQr 
Lson 's ow n ta stes w ere simple and modest ; but he 
liked toT~see^alsplay and magnificence" around huny 
lBrSurt~liras^2ways "Brilliant and nTEBe best taste. 
Tn^ewas_^der and not wasta 

It~sometimes happened that Napoleon, jwe-occupied 
with a£&ujrs oF"sEate, rose' from breakfast or dinner for 




evejTW KMi _Kfe"broW Was serious and his lips silent* he 
s till allow ed himself just, polite, and kind. F$w 
persons J^c^Smg to the best testimony) have in 
j gxvgfiT g osseased' more Equability of temper, and 
grgfttorgntlen^s of mannera^^^n^political discussions 
inoeed he <E3T not willingly give ground; Tvut even 

'~* ' " a 2 
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when his features were kindled into warmth and his 
expressions betrayed anger, he had often too much 
reason for it; and his indignation was more than once 
roused by ingratitude, which sprang up in the very 
height of his prosperity. Two instances may be given 
here to explain the difference of the tone of sentiment 
and etiquette in the new and the old court. M. Victor 
de Caraman (since the return of the Bourbons ambas- 
sador to the court of Vienna) had been arrested and 
| put in prison in the time of the Consulate. His wife, 
| encouraged by the Empress Josephine, whose extreme 
good^ss%as*icnT5\fh"to aiTTrance,*TiadjC^e BoI3ness 
toTm^^ 
• sfceps_jQ£„ JIapoTedn*s" carriage to make an""'JaSe9Einj 
. arjoe^jm^ listened to 

\ wStn^attenticm and wiffiout "SnyTnarks 6T Im patie nce^ 
• I3ufsKe did not obtain a Kvourable answer. TnTier 
hurry and distress, Madame de CTarairian forgot her 
work-bag in the carriage, which was sent to her the 
next morning. On seeing it, she expected to find her 
husband's pardon in the work-bag. It is certain that 
in the days of romantic chivalry, or in a case less 
grave, this trait of gallantry might have suggested 
itself. Josephine declared that the Emperor was at 
first tempted to do so ; but that he fancied the* over- 
sight had been voluntary and premeditated, and then 
he altered his mind, the statesman getting the better 
of the courtier. Some months afterwards, M. de 
Caraman was sent to reside at Ivrea, in Piedmont, 
under the eye of the police. Another illustration to 
the purpose is the circumstance that at a later period 
/ it was debated whether the Emperor should not dine 
. in public as the princes of the house of Bourbon had 
j formerly done ; but this was negatived on the ground 
that the mere act of eating or drinking was one that 
| concerned the individual alone ; and though it was 
proper and of apiece to make a state-ceremony of this 
! with regard to the former family, as all that they did 
/ was for their own sakes, and supposed by that alone 
to be worthy of the homage and wonder of the people, 



* 
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yet in the new dynasty and upon modern principles it 
was a paralogism and an impertinence to obtrude the 
imperial family upon general notice, except as servants 
of the public, and in cases where the latter were pri- 
marily and ostensibly interested. This distinction, 
which was not merely in words, but acted upon at the 
time,* is worth volumes as a comment on the character 
and uses of the two governments. 

About the period at which we have arrived, the 
AbW de Pradt, Cardinal Maury, the old academician 
La Harpe, and Chateaubriand, became a sort of ap- 



Eendages to the imperial court. Buonagart£s young est^ 
j gther, Jero me, was out of favour with him forgiving 




/ in order to w ea a continental prmgsss. ne ai igrwar as 
/ yielded^ to fos^T^^tEeFs'^H^^Sions. Madame jcfe 
\ Sta^TwlS^aj T^ep T banished to^Geneva on account 
'. of her eloquence and intrigues) haajust given new 
. umbrage by ner declamations,,agamst the Uatholic 
: religion, m her romance of " Delghine, and was^not 

,' ^o^^a.S^e^o^J&ris fo^iyOX fe e success^ilit- 
/ Buonaparte is Jacc used prjaMJa^L. intermeddled too 
j mucE^hcTlob harshly with literature ; Tnit tjblgwas n&t 
till ithad first" meddled with him. He was f ondof the 
tn^tre^and often jcnticised. the new pieces that cagap 
out (some^of them oTapolitical te"n3ei^)wit^^e 
SpJntTof aT^tatesfiaan^ancr thT~8&tifeness of a phi- 

_ Some" persons have~ complained that he 

criticised the plan and style of a tragedy with the 
same confidence as if it had been the order of a 
battle. Surely he who had overcome and seemingly 
reconciled all parties (besides being a mere soldier) 
must be allowed to have possessed some knowledge 
of mankind, as he who had risen to the summit of 
power could not be altogether a stranger to aspiring 
and lofty sentiments. The Cid. of modern Europe had 
earned a right to admire Corneille. 

* In the time of Marie Louise. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

BATTLE OP AUSTERLITZ. 



Coalition between England, Austria, and Russia, against France; 
Napoleon draws his troops towards the Rhine ; Duroc despatched 
to Berlin ; is coolly received ; Napoleon departs for the Rhine ; is 
magnificently entertained at Wurtemburg ; fixes his head-quarters 
at Augsburg ; Mack shut up in Ulm, and invested ; Memmingen 
surrenders ; Prince Lichtenstein sent by Mack with a proposal to 
evacuate Ulm ; the Emperor's reply ; surrender of the fortress ; 
approach of the Russians; the French army hastens through 
Bavaria to meet them ; Vienna entered by the French ; Napoleon 
arrives at Brunn ; is entreated to make peace ; receives intelli- 
gence of the battle of Trafalgar; secret correspondence between 
the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander ; the former proposes an. 
interview ; Prince Dolgorouki sent as deputy ; negotiation 
broken off; Napoleon prepares to meet the Russians ; battle of 
Austerlitz. 



Towards the end of t80£>a memorial by one of the Aus- 
trian ministers rousedMr. Pitt from the state of inac- 
tion, in which he had so long remained supine but 
writhing under the sense of disappointment, to dream 
once more of coalitions which had hitherto been and 
were still to be formed during his lifetime only to be 
broken in pieces again. Marengo had ^stagger^d* 
Aust erlitz gave the fimshingH&low to the schemes of. 
^^gmdTarrogance which filled up the whole measure 
of his pervefted'capaclty. "Th the month of January 
1 805, he gave orders to the English legation to 
feel the puke of the cabinet of St. Petersburg ; and 
on the 11th of April following, the treaty of concert 
was signed between England^ Austria, and Russia, the 
two latter powers engaging to bring large armies into 
the field, while England was to furnish proportionable 
subsidies, in prosecution of the old nefarious object. 
Austria being the nearest was in the field first; and 
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commenced operations according to the legitimate 

privilege by an attack on Bavaria, a neutral power, 

m order to force her into the coalition; but the 

tide of war soon turned, and Bavaria becamej bhe aj jj 

of Franc e. In the June of the same year, .baron 

"Vincent^the Austrian general, had gone out of his 

way to visit Napoleon at Verona, and had paid him 

sovereign honours by a salute of artillery. Nodedara- 

ion of war was issued and j Qpunt Coben tzel, the 

Austriaja^gl^ipotentiary, still re niainjj ^VT^ris ; sja 

tfi at ev erything concurrecTto~ lull l^^a^artejnto a* 

^hesecimiyj T5ut a spark was sufficieniL-to gSj^Eyi 

into action, and the thunderbolt fell Oft.ihase-aadia., 

fngnght to take him by surprise. He was so little 

apprehensive on the subject at first, that he would not 

for some time credit the rumours of a rupture with 

Austria, and sent Sayary to Fx^xldbrt-Q^-$he-^|aiae 

to Jearn the trutlTof the matter, and to buy thgjbesk 

maps of the German Empi rg. Certain news, however, 

soon came oi the advance of General Mack upon 

Munich, and of the arrival of the Russians in the 

Austrian territory. The Emperor now lost no time 

in raising the camp at Boulogne and in pushing the 

troops forward by the shortest routes to the banks of 

the Rhine, so that they might arrive there by the 

time that the Austrian army reached the Danube. 

General Marmont received orders to make the best 
of his way from Holland. Bernadotte, who was in 
Hanover, had to cross part of the territory of Prussia, 
with whom France was at peace, and the sovereigns 
of the two countries had only lately exchanged 
honorary distinctions. At the same time, therefore, 
that the Emperor sent Bernadotte orders to march, he 
dispatched the Grand-Marshal Duroc to Berlin to ap- 
prise the king of Prussia of the critical situation in 
wmchhei 
declaraEiQn" 

being o^5?Jj2S^^ e , SU( iden to march his troops 
over ceriajn^po rtB'ns'bi ' the Prussian dominipns, anci 
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to excuse himself on the ground of absolute neces- 
sity alone. Duroc's reception was not so cordial as 
it had been on a former occasion. The king said 
little, digested the affront inwardly as well as he 
could ; but long after his chagrin broke out on more 
than one occasion, when he could only resort to 
complaints, saying to Napoleon — " But why did you 
violate my neutrality of Anspach and Bareutn?" 
Baron Hardenberg spoke out more plainly in an 
official note on the subject, and there is little doubt 
that a war would have been the result, had^it^iot 
been iipTTEe . tattle _of Austerlitz. Prussia had just 
about the same time refused a passage through Polish 
Prussia to the Russian army, which was however con- 
sented to in consequence of the dissatisfaction of the 
court with Bernadotte's movement ; and the EmpgcQf 
Alexander soon after c^jne to Berlin, under j^retenjefik 
of ^a visit to his" sister, th& hu^itaiy_princess_of 
^axe^Weimar, but in train to draw Prussia over to 
the coalition. 

Napoleon had already made all his calculations. 
The maps of England had disappeared, and given 
place to those of Germany, which was more debateable 
ground. Not sorry to exchange his bridge of boats 
for firm land, he made those about him follow the 
intended march of the troops, and explained his 
own designs in these words: "If the.- enemy^Vhe 
said, . " comes to meet me, I will destroy hi m before 
£c„ has regained the Danube ; if he waits for me , 
Ljfi^.sy^i^..^™ , '^ e t i ween Augsburg an&^JJJm" 
^Andjso it happened. He issued his last orders^and 
set-out for JParis; where having arrived, he repaired 
to the senate, informed them of the circumstances 
which led him to give a new destination to the troops 
and to call for fresh supplies, and proceeded next day 
to Strasburg. He reached that city while the French 
army was passing the Rhine at Kehl, Lauterburg, 
Spires, and Mannheim. He inspected the establish- 
ments of the fortress, and gave orders for the recon- 
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struction of the fort of Kehl. He had sent proposals 
to the Prince of Baden and to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt to join him : the first did so a little 
before the battle of Austerlitz ; the other thought it 
best to wait till it was over. On the approach of the 
different troops to the foot of the mountains situated 
in the country of Wurtemberg, the duke had drawn 
up his little army near Ludwigsburg, his summer 
residence, and was preparing to make a formal resist- 
ance, when the Emperor's aide-de-campanpeared to 
request permission to" pass. This marfe~Qf courtesy 
satoned him ; and the Emperor met a magnificent 
t^ptionTronTthe courtrqf ' Wurtemberg, keepmg t wo 
night s at the~p aTace_orXu Jwi^Eu^ if was on this 
occasion theJj^n^ss r ^yal_of England (rehflijiad 
beennaarried to the Duke of" ^urtembergL^fifint 
fi^word to exgress^er si^rise. at fincfii^lKa; 
p^e^opolite ancF agreeabla apersonTand nptjt- aH 
tha hideous caricature he haa been neld upinthis 
coun t ry, l est JoEnTBull should not be sufficiently 



terrified Jbo ans wer the purposes of .those who wanted 
t o goad ^Jhim " to m adness. During his stay here, 
hostilities commence! on the road from Stuttgard 
to Ulm between Marshal Ney's corps and the Aus- 
trians commanded by the Archduke Ferdinand and 
Field-Marshal Mack. Buonaparte directed Mar shal 
Ney to deb ouch by the^igh Stuttgard "road^ making 
the enemy beli eve that the whole army were follow- 
ing himT ^whgoj^ suddenly^ wheeled round with the 
rapidity' of TightnihgTo" Nordlingen, where shortly 
after arrived the corps of Davoust from Mannheim 
by the valley of the Necker, that of Soult from 
Spires by Heilbron, and lastly, that of Marshal Lannes 
who reached Donawert just in time to prevent an 
^urtria n^ttalioji^wbo had appearedon the rigjit 
^SE^oT^^^DaMbej from destrqyipg....the bcidgg, 
^C ^ov^tE emlfeack to the other side of tjti^riyer. 

TEe JtomperortKen^caused the country to be scoured 
as far as the Lech ; and placed himself in communi- 
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cation with General Marmont, who had passed th 
Danube at Neuburg, and also with the Bavarian arnr 
which was leaving Ingolstadt to join him. Hi 
ordered A ugsburg to be occupied, which is forti 
miles in the rear oTTJlm, wEenPEhe Austrian heacf 
quarters were ; jmd fl gnt So ult forward to blockade 
Memmingen, a small town to the south of tJIm, whicB 
was the only li ne of retrea t the_enemyjiad le ft, anx i 
into which they Kad thro wn, six _ .thousand men. 
HeTtheh went and fixedjns head-quarters at" "Augs- 
burg to observe what course the~Austrian army ^s 
about to take, r6und^rhom he had drawn a circle by 
the movement he liad made in advance witfhis 
different corps, as completely as with the foot of a 
pair of compasses. From Augsburg he proceeded to 
Zumnershausen, and caused TJIm to be hemmed in 
on all sides. It was difficult to understand why the 
Austrian generals had remained here so long (as if 
spell-bound) in the midst of all these complicated 
preparations to surround them, neither attempting to 
escape nor offering battle to the French. At length, 
as the Emperor approached by Guntzburg within 
sight of TJIm, he learned that a strong detagfe ment 
under the Archduke Ferdinand had escaped from the 
mace, ancTwas making its way into the mountains of 
Bohemia in spite of the attempt of one of Marshal 
Ney's divisions to stop it. The same day a secon d 
column left the place, but wa$. met by anoflier^dillr 
sion of Ney's corps and driven back into Ulm. The 
corps ofTfarshal Lahnes was ordered to support that 
of Marshal Ney, and that same evening the two 
corps slept, on the heights which overlook TJIm on the 
left bank of the Danube, while Marmont approached 
it on the right. The Emperor took post at Elchingen, 
which was the key of Bohemia. Ulm was closely 
invested, and its outposts driven in. 

The Austrians remained in this situation fourdays 
^vitnbut making any overture. In the meantime, 
Memmingen had surrendered" with itiTgaj^on~cf~six 
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AouMndmg^ the news of which was brought the 
iperor in a wretched bivouac, where it was neces- 
sary to procure a plank for him to keep his feet out 
of the water. Tjfe \sA j y«t receivedj he camtuktion, 
* ghen Princ e Maurice Lic htenstein ca me with a flag 
^tofifiLfipm Marshal MacET^Ige. .wasTed forward sax 
• horsebac k with __his eyes bandajggi.^ When he._.wa& 
presented to the Emperor, his look showed that ha 
dicf rioFexpeCrt o^fih d himjfcherjg,, Mack, not suspect- 
ingTils presence, hacTsent to treat for the evacuation 
of Ulm and for permission for the army which oc- 
cupied it to return to Austria. The French them- 
selves allow that it was the constant practice of the 
enemy's generals to attempt to outwit their own, 
whenever Buonaparte was not on the spot The 
Emp eror could not help smiling at the proposal» M &pd 
said, " What reason nave I to comply with this 
demand? In a_ Wflek-JEQU will JaaJn mj ^ power 
with out^cojftdjtioq^ _ You expect the advance of the 
"Russian army, which is scarcely in Bohemia yet ; and 
besides, if I let you go, what guarantee have I that 
jour troops will not be made to serve when once they 
are united with the Russians? I_J*$ve nojLfcrgpttfic. 
yareogo l suffered M. de.Melas to go,; andjtf oreau 
had tp_&Shis troops at the end of two months, in 
nte of th ejnost solemn promises to conclude peace,? 



tere areno laws of war to appeal to, after such con- 
duct agjth at of jyou r government towards me~ Most 
jusuredfy, 1 have not sought you ; and then againj^ 
canno t rely on any engagements into which ygnx 
g;eneraT migIit enter with me~~"because it will depend 
on himselFalone to keep' his word, li wojuldjaea 
@^Sr^gir^Wone of jou^i^^ 
and he were to bind himself l)ut"T"Believe the Arch- 



ie is gbna" Pj^ceJMaurice replied in the best 
manner he could, and protested that the army would 



\C 



* This was what was called ambition in Buonaparte ; because he had 
put down these continual breaches of faith and ever -springing 
/^lopes of the subjugation of France. 
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not leave the place without the conditions he de 
manded. "I shall not grant them," rejoined th< 
Emperor ; " there is the capitulation of your genera 
who commanded at Memmingen ; carry it to Marsha 
Mack, and tell him I will grant no other terms. Be- 
sides, I am in no hurry ; the longer he delays, the 
worse he will render his situation and that of you all. 
For the rest, I shall have the corps which took Mem- 
mingen here to-morrow, and we shall then see." 

Prince Lichtenstein was conducted back to Ulm. 
The same eV^emng^^e.ralJffaCk wrote a letter to the 
Emperpr^ in which he plainly slatedTfiat^Ke only 
consolation wEcB^S^m Turn in Tils misfoituneTwas 
Eis being obliged to treat with him; that noj>|Egr 
person should hajemade.him. accent such mpS^ 
conditions; out since fortune would have it^aa^he 
ajS^ated'Bis' ordersT "Next morning Berthier went to 
Ulm and retumed..iii the eveningjgitETi hg capitu - 
lation, by which the whole army surrendered. Jtwas 
1»Sii3fo^witE[ thThoSours of war, file oOtffe 
-flie French army, lay down" its arms, and set oul-for 
France, with flie exception of the generals and offigers. 
^E^^ieum^on'Lietnmliome on condSW 
^TserVi^ till a complete exchanger For eighth 
that the French troops had passed before Ulm, it had 
rained incessantly : all at once the rain ceased, and 
the Austrian army filed off fnlEhe finest weaffiefimar 
ginabla "That was a daylglorious to FrjpJac^ andliEat 
threw bacFonce more to a perilous distance the ever- 
returning, undismayed hope of tyrants 'to set their 
feet once for all upon the necks of mankind ! Mack 
has been loudly accused of treachery on this occasion, 
without any positive grounds. He was probably under 
the influence of that species of fascination which takes 
place in the intellectual as well as the physical world 
from an apprehension of superior power ; and which 
rendered him incapable of summoning resolution to 
meet the danger when it came, as it had before 
deprived him of the faculty of locomotion to avoid it. 
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T^outrageous revHersjrf Mack w ill hardl y inclj ide 
tfie AfcKduEe PefSGnand in IhelSmV* censure, wET" 
j^t|ffiffer§i the Alistiian f orceloTfe cooped uplih"tKj s 
precar jou^ position from TiEe~saine^raHt ~ ofaecisian, 
and left it toots fate_JL^ew:3ia^^ M ack was r 

jowev^guilty of a greater ijflfeiuss^jhan even fih& 
su rrender of V ]m ; Tie paid B uonaparte a visit* after 
§£* SfflJ&tarc , J^fe^-5^K^iWJ^-*t the Abbey of 
filcKingen, w^odrew from hin^{g^ meft^.are commji- 
nicative in caJ amit vl_the secrets o£ theTjDlies. as it 
respectejjtheir new rnfflfrmrnn nnn mtnnnr nrflfTtrr 
Mack was afterwards confined in an Austrian dun- 
geon; where it was not known for a long time 
what became of him. General Mathieu Dumas had 
it in charge to accompany him back to Ulm and to. 
make the necessary dispositions for the ceremony of 
the following day. The French army was drawn ut> 
in order of battle on t^ ft ^p ft Vj?" nT1 ir' 11 ff hffchtfl ; ih* 
jress and ^coj^rem^ijts £f Jtm addiexajbeing^pnt. into 
{he best state^ that circumstaMOS^ould admiL— *The 
drams l>eat^the band§_p]flj:sd ^ th^^atgs^ot TUm 




arm^at a certain spot wfilefrl iad Jbeen_pcevioiisly 
reed up on. This day put into thej^asi§Ls£Ji^ 
J[^^Ju^^^^x_^o\^sq^^W^X4^^ thousand had 
been taken at Memmingen, and about two thousand 
at the battle of Wertingen ; so that the total loss of 
the Austrians could be estimated at little short oiJxbf 
thousand men, with a ftventy . piecpis of . cannon ami 

a^mirjhTiree thousand . fjy g .^im ^ra fl h ^ s^Sp- which 

s^SH^ of dr^oon^.^bi^3^d 

come from "Boulogne pn foo t. ThejQerempny lasted 
fEe^whole day» The JJm peror (wKoflung mor.e glory 
into one daythen, than would fill up whole years* 
now) wagjpostecLon ajittib hill in fr on t of tji^ centre 
of his army • alargg fireZE£l£ee n light ed._apd 

By" this lire he ref^iveT^the Ansft.ri^n gfi^firflylft to 

thft TjiiTnhftr^nf^fiPvpr>tfieTi 1 jfe complai ned ofjthe . 
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in coming 

without ^^declaration of war to seize him bjrme 
tferjaat;" and said, that, '^ffiiT Aulic council woul d 
have doufi^hetterj if hi9tead_of jnu3jag_up_^^atip 
* TeS ln Europ ean quarrels it, .had joined with him 
A Russian enCToa^hmgnt/' Thus early did the 
of Russian poi 

Snk _it_the .pohc^ja£JEe ^other continej 

y states jo make head against it But it was not the 



irruption - of "Barbarism which they feared, but the 
progress of light and civilization ! A trifling circum- 
stance occurred during this interview, which sets Buo- 
naparte's character in a just light An officer^jnore 
remarkable for his^pelulanpe than his wit, r^eaje3 
aloud an e^fession^^u^coming from on$ .ofc-ibe^sol- 
cfiers, tending to throw ridicule on the vanquished. 
S^STeoVwfeii^r'aauglit uj> everything, wa£ higW 
disrJea^dj^andsent one of his aide-de7Cagips4aJtdL 
that generaTofficer to retire, saving to those near-hjjn, 
^^Bemust have httle respect for himself whednaults^ 
men m misfortune !"* 



* His address to the Austrian generals was thus conceived : — 

" Gentlemen, I am sorry that such brave men as you have shown 

yourselves should become the victims of the follies of a cabinet which 

cherishes insane projects, and which does not hesitate to compromise 

the dignity of the Austrian nation, and to trifle with the services of 

its generals. Your names are known to me — they are honourably 

known wherever you have fought. Examine the conduct of those 

, /who have compromised you. What could be more unjust than to 

H attack me without a declaration of war ? Is it not unjust to bring 

/ foreign invasion upon a country ? Is it not betraying Europe to 

introduce Asiatic barbarians into her disputes? If good faith had 



f • 



/ 



been kept, the Aulic council, instead of attacking me, ought to have 
sought my alliance to force the Russians back into the north. The 
present alliance is that of dogs, shepherds, and wolves against sheep 
— such a scheme could not have been devised by any statesman. It 
is fortunate lor you that I have been successful; had I been defeated, 
the cabinet of Vienna would have soon perceived its error, and would 
then have regretted it. 

" Your master has unjustly waged war against me : I tell you 
frankly, I do not know why we fight ; I do not know what they 
would have with me. It is not in this single army that my resources 
<x>nsist ; but even if it was so, my army and myself could perform 
wonders ; but I appeal to you on account of your own prisoners, 
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next da^ 

^^og^galace^ He stayed there only time enough 
to arrange a new set of marches for the troops, and 
then departed. Hfthad leaned f^ esli particula rs of 
the appro ach of tneTtussians. Travellers from Lintz 
EJTSSTthTfirifc' troops of that nation enter the 
town, and place themselves in carts and waggons col- 
lected beforehand, hastening forward to the Rhine. 
The news of the capture of Ulm soon after reached 
their commander-in-chief, Kutusow, and made a change 
in his plana. These same Russians who were now 
pressing on in tEe full confidence of their brutality 
and ignorance to the frontiers of France (like^ ajierd 
o f filthy ^ swine snuffing another Poland) anTjor the 
third tim&.compelled to turn backjjn&de a sad outcry 
when some years after the French returned t he in- 
tended coxftpliment^-they revenged it too by accident 
—God tnows not by right, unless failure in wrong 
constitutes a right ! From Augsburg Buonapartfi»Sfit^ 
forward^ for Munich, where, though the elector had 
not yetTreturne5, he was well received by the Bava- 
rians ; and the city was illuminated. The French 
army now crossed the Iser over all the bridges from 
that of Munich to that of Plading, and approached 

who will soon have to be marched through France ; they will see by 
what spirit my people are animated, and with what eagerness they 
rally round my standard. The advantageous position of my nation 
is this, by only speaking a single word, 200,000 men. will rush to my 

) assistance, and in six weeks time will be well disciplined soldiers. 

/ Whereas your recruits march only by compulsion, and, after several 
years' training, you cannot make soldiers of them. 

) "I will once more give a piece of advice to my brother, the Emperor 

.; of Germany ; which is, that he will make peace without delay : the 
time is now arrived, when he should recollect that all empires have 
their allotted term. The idea of the dynasty of Lorraine being at an 
end ought to terrify him. I want nothing on the continent. It is 
ships, colonies, and commerce, that I stand in need of; and the pos- 

. session of them is as advantageous to you as to us." 

General Mack answered, that the Emperor had no desire of going 
to war, but wag forced into i t by R ussia. " In that case, " replied the 

' E mperor." j onarelaojoi iger a jower." 
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the Inn. The Emperor, with a large portion of the 
army, took the road to Miihldorf, where the Russians 
had just been. Beyond this, there was not a single 
bridge which they had not burned, thus giving a fore- 
taste of their dexterity at the work of devastation 
and an intelligible warning what sort of customers 
they were. From Miihldorf the Emperor proceeded 
to Burkhausen and thence to Brannau. A garrison 
of two thousand Russians left in the latter place would 
have occasioned considerable inconvenience and delay, 
but they had only burned the bridge over the Inn. 
The bridge at Lintz was also burned: the troops here 
crossed to the left bank of the Danube, and were 
pushed forward by slow and cautious marches into 
Bohemia, following the track of the Russians. At 
Lintz, Buonaparte received a visit from the Elector of 
Bavaria and his son ; and Duroc, who had been dis- 
patched on a mission to Berlin, rejoined him in that 
town. He brought back nothing satisfactory :jt_ 
appeared pretty.i;ertain that the conduct ofJ Erussia 
jgyould be governed by events, or in other words, that 
Napoleon would have to reckon that power tqojygong 
his enemies, should fortune prove unfavourableto him, 
S^eQias3.P-h. a . ve drawn the natural inferen ce tha t 
sEouhL fortune prove favourable to him^tliis would 
give him atTeast an equal right to use his discretion 
with respect to Prussia — an inference (unavoiHaEIeas 
it is) which has been aggravated into the most wanton 
cruelty and injustice ! 

At Lintz also theEmperor received accountsjQfthe 
army of Italy ^ncToOne retreat of the Arc hduke 
Charles towards Vienna, after a sanguinary "but inde- 
cisive action with Massena. General Giulay, Q£gj£ 
the officers included in the capitulation of Ulm wCame 
with a flag of truce to propose an armistice i^butas 
the object evidently was to gain time and to ajlowtEe^ 
Archduke and the Russians to form a junj#ion_at 
"vlenna. which might save the Austrian monarchy 
from tne danger which threatened it, Buonaparte 
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woulcjnot listen to it , and said thfiy miffhtfighL-aiid 
treat at the same time. He also observed that Ge- 
neral Giulay hadno power to treat for the Russians ; 
and sent him back, if his intentions were serious, to 
have them included as parties in the armistice. Buo- 
naparte therefore set out for Yienna a nd arrive<Tjifc 
il^lten, where he was detained a day or two by a 
severe check which one ot Marshal Mortier s divisions 
had received from the Russians. This with the loss 
<thige eagles.vexed the Emperor^ WKy no means 
^EmJLnto^a bej^JhouaQur for a^eelagiaiieaeral 
[ays proposals l which were renewed hex?. _J3fij&§ 
c ontrary, t he^ jroops were urged on to _yien5 - S^--aja-l 
Marshals Lannes^ScTlIurat entered that capital bv^ 
stratagem ofwar which showed a good" deal of jspiiiL 
and adroitness. General 'Giiilay was still with the 
Emperor, and for the last fortnight there h&d been 
muchjtalk of ^iTaiTiristice^so that the usual strictjaess 
•oJT^scMinejvas relaxed. TEe Austrlans, placed on 
tEe leftoank ortheTDSnube7Tia3[* however made the 
necessary, dispositions for burning tBe bridge of the 
Tab^r, and had merely covered it by a post of hussars. 
Marshals „ Lannes and,. .Mjirat. anxious to save this 
means of communication, so important to the army, 
went themselves accompanied by afewoffipers. tojfchs 
Austrian ^.pjfl&et ; entered mto conversation with 
them on the rumours of an armistice ; and whije 
their at tention was thus drawn .pf£_ a. , column j$ 
Laim ey gren adrers, Tieaded by an intelligent officer, 
j Hv^cecf th fougE' the suburbs jrf Yienna in the 
island of the Prater, gamed the bridge in double- 
q uick tim e, and after throwing into the water all the 
nrewog ts prepared for blowing it up^ seized upoiLihe- 
cannon^and estabhsfieflHffiemselves on the opposite 
l ^kj gjnEE^fryer. This .sjicprise* which was executed 
ina, moment, w as o f the utmost consequence, as it 
p revented ^the ji^ QtiSa^ oF^the Archduke with the 
jAus sians/ and put Vienna with all its stores and the 
a^rontageg~ltr "possessedJEto the hands of Napoleoik 
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He was much pleaded with the success of this bo|d 
strok e, and fixed his headquarters at the palace ^f 
ScEonErunp, where lie prepared to mancBuvire'withall 
BSTqrces (wEcTTwere pouring into Vienna from evgygr 
qu arter), eithe r upon the Russians or the ArcTi3u ke 
Charle^_^cording as 'either one or the o^f^jfiogld 
be mast witKSTBis^ibh. "~~ ~~ 

The army of General Kutusow, *rhich had recrossed 
the iTahube at Stein (and which if it had proceeded 
in the first instance to Vienna might have given a 
different turn to affairs) was marching bj^Zna^ato 
rejoin the main Russian army at Olmutz, TEhereJ&e 
Emperor Alexander was. The Archduke (2hgries> 
instead of advancingift^protect the capital, was. obliged 
to turn to the right so as to gain Hungary, and troop* 
were fogf-smity jnarched upon Presburg, to remove 



unc- 



QtijI fu rther off the possibility of his effectingaj 
tion with the "Russians. Mortier and Marmont 
outside the walls of Vienna watched the roads to 
Italy and Hungary. Nej^was still in the c ountry of 
Saltzbuig before Kuffstein, which had a stiang^garr 
nson. JNapoleon was somewhat dissatisfie^Jthat 
Massenaliad not come up in time to join him befor e 
he gave battle to the /Russians. He set out for 
Znaim; and on the day of his departure, the advanced- 
guard overtook the Russian rear-guard undeTfrince 
Bagration, and h'afl a severe action with it ^Holl- 
brunn. BoSE parties behaved like men, andGeneral 
Ou3inot~"was wounded. Buonaparte in con sequen ce 
gave the command of the"'grenadiers to Duroc^J^emg 
desirous that he should distinguish himself duiixigjhe 
campaign. The French" picked up a nunaber of 
stragglers and sick in the rear of the Russian, maix^u 
TEe£ appear to have imbibed thus early &nj2z&b. 
weening contempt for their doughty antagomstsjrom 
the~stupidity ot their countenances. v But stupidit y 
Easits advantages as well as wit. iFa ma^jtnkes^ 
Es hand against a piece of wood or stone, he^wjlLbe 
the sufferer. At Znaim the Emperor was informed 
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that theJMS gfms had marched by the road to Bry pp ; 
m9jSeImadej&e army take the same T ioa^rT Tg^Aat 
city he was jo ined by-Bemad flt tfi'a fmj r rft g iy^pt^nf 

ival^ underl^llennaan ; they had come by 

the Budweis road, and had left Bemadotte and his 
corps with the Bavarian cavalry under General 
Wrede (which was worn out with fatigue in its pursuit 
of the Archduke Ferdinand) at Iglau in Bohemia 
On his arrival at Brunn, Buonaparte found thecitadel 
evacuated and the magazines Tull of jgt^res, as if a 
f KeSdT tad 'just ^quitted the place ; and pushi2fepLtEat 
same evening w ith all the cavalry to OJmutz^ At the 
first post they fell, in with the enemy's rear- gu ards 
wad^asha^ action engi^jjn^jyhich the hprseOTgjja- 
m ers of the guax d succeeded in cutting the Ru^aao,, 
line"in two. IFwas dark before this smart affair waa. 
over. The Emperor returned to Brunn, and **"»<* 
next day upon the ground^ jyhere it had occmxedJi* 
EST to ^ place his arn^ jwhi^"was coming up in 
^ff^njrtej^iona fle]moye3'"6h the cavalry pfjtEe 
VdyaDceJ^ui^d to^ichau ;^wenilEither himself,, aad 
on.his return walked his horse over all the sinuosities 
and in equalities of the ground in front of the position 
^icffTie^liad ordered to be taken. Hepaused at 
e^^neight A * haid" the distances measured/ and^ ire- 
que^yjaidtohis attendants, rr Gentlemen,'examine 
the T^o uncTwell ; you will have~a paiiTo'acf upon it." 
It w as the same on 'which" the tat tle o FAusterlitz was 
SugE^T^d which was occupied by the" KusSans 
Bemre^iEe ^battle. He passedThe whole day on horse- 
back, inspected the' position of each 79? tte corps of 
Ins army, and^remarked on the left of General 
{SuchetV^visi^l T jungl e hillock overlooking the_ 
who l e front of thalTdivi^ h. "The Sauton was there, 
asTPtor the express purpose : here h e ha d brought 
the same night fourteen Austrian pieces of cannon, 
r^gorthose found at Brunn. As caissons could not 
be placed there, two Tiundred charges of powder werjt 
piled up behind each of the ST; Sje loot jjtf the Santon 
"* ' " "£ 2 " "~ 
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was then cut away, as an ggcaj^MQ^mVj^a^^ 
rFrroin assault The TSmperor returned to sleep at 
Brunn. 

iLfter the occupation of Vienna and the aflkir of 
Hollbrunn, Napoleon^wag strongly solicit ed by al l 
about him to" maETpeace^ The difficuIty^agf jSler 
he Tia3 macle it ; to make others keep i t He was 
nevertheless himselLdigposed to ^ jt jbut tfi e jCussi ans 
were in presence, and it was first requisi te to measure 
Ks^stireiigiih with them. Jwo envoys arrived from tfre 
Emperor of Sustna, Til. Stadion and another, an- 
nouncing the arrival of a third from the Empe ror 
Alexander • buvtne Emperor contented him^lfwrjfiL 
referring them to M. Taileyrand^who was expected at 
Vienna, of "which General Clarke had just been ap- 
pointed governor. It^jwas at this .period that Buojaa^ 
rjarte received the news of the battle of Trafalgajytf ith 
whichjjelson closed the career of his triumphsjy^ 
KisTi^^ The FrencE fleet, though, super ior in force T 
was not only bewaten but destroyed by the cou ragej)f 
flie English sailors and the skill of their daryagjand 
High-spirited commander ; and has remained from 
that time a mere wreck of itself. The Spanish Admiral 
Gravina, who was wounded in the fight, died in con- 
sequence ; and Villeneuve soon after put an end to 
himself, unable to bear the disgrace of so many 
defeats and disasters. This event took place on the 
21st of October, 1805. Buonaparte seeing^all his 
hopes of naval victory thus at once "in the 4fifipJ)Q§om 
of the ocean buried,^ probably thought it njBcegsaixJo^ 
Jo^sbmeThing to jarrythe blow, and immedjateljjiet 
Tiimself about ifc 

He had been several days at Brunn, when he 
ordered the corps of Bernadotte to draw nearer. 
This augured the approach of something degisryp : 
but lie wished first to try the effect or to gain the 
credit of an act of courtesy. He sent for one ofj iis 
aide-de-camps (Savary, afterwards Duke of fiovigoyat 
daybreak : he had passed Jhe nighJLover . his map s : 
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his candles were bu rnt (fo^ taJJiesockqts : he h eld 
a letterjyo^ silent SOmft mor 

jx^S^^^^uj^ilj said, . " Setout to Olinutg ; d&]xxe*> 
ffiKT letter to the Emperor of Russia," and tell him, 
tnatnavmg neard of nis arrisalin niiTarmy, I have 
sent you to salute him in my name. 11 he questions 
your added he, ir you know whaCanswer to eixe 
midersuch cifcu ni stands" Savaiy lefiTthe Emperor 
a Hi£JSSSgded_ to the French' advancei.pQsfcs of Vi- 
cEauTwhS-e he took a trumpeter, and so repaired to 
those of the Russians* only about a league-.distant on 
the road to Olmutz. He was detai ned at thjtfixskjJQSt 
of Cossagkj, till notice could be given to Princa-Ba- 
gratoon,,. who sent him oh to Olmutz to Kutusow,,^^ 
commander-in-chief: this journey was performed 
^KiSET'ffie whole Russian army, which he^gaw 
assemHmg: and taking arms* ,as the morning joase. 
Kutusow asEecThim for the despatch which he had 
tirougJiJUfe the Emperor ; observing that he slggi3* 
^ejfortress, and that "the gates coind not be opened 
%t gresent. He went away, leaving. Savary witnjgtfL 
officer bSon^^ to the Russian staff, among whom 
were aereat many young men who crowded round 
ana talked loudly of the ambition of France anc&f 
the mea ns of curbing it Atjten in the forenoon, £ 
Fusule took place ST the street, and on inquiring the 
canSe^oT^it^ ^ 'the aide-de-camp was told^ tr If is th,© 
!l^ He had but just time to throw^^offj^is 
cloa^a^^ despatch out oFTils pockeVbook* 

when Alexajo^er^nterea tEe^ofii'lJbSreTEe ejpLYQy 
had been waiting^ He made a motion for $3X. present 
£o"TgtirEpmcl thgy wefglefElttoher 7^5v^ry ^fta struck 
wftKTEe ^noElen e^"of the " CzarY figure : heyra&atitup 
"SSS^ix^and-tweiHyl He was already hard of hearing 
with MsTeiTear^and turned the right to hear what 
was said to him. Btegpoke^in broken .sgnteiwsgs* 
slowly, a nd l^yjngji. fflfi*« ^pmiTT^TflT^. syllabi ftfl t bat 
BntorBest' yrencli pwithou t any accent. After hearing 
Sava^^message, and taking the letter, he said, "I 
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duly app reciate the proceeding of your master ; it i 
T gTth r^a cet.that I have armed against Km', aiyC 
shall seize with great pleasure "the "first opportunity 
givinghim that assurance. ^Hehaslongjbe^ 
oEjeCToTmy adnrnatiojj/1 Then^ changing the sub- 
ject, helald,^'! will go and peruse this letter, and 
bring you an answer to it." In half an hour Alex- 
ander returned ; and holding Tus~lai§wel t ~witli the 
address turned. downwardSj entered i nto a long con- 
versation with Savary, ~in which he laid it"3own J5T a 
dictatori al but good-humoured lone, thatTTr-an ce, t o 

\ show her moderation and good^faiffi, could "jo no 
X lesTthan restore all she had been fighting forJJaHpg 

/ \th£lasttenj^ea£S, being contented with t he honou r 
o T beg ^ig"£fe alhe^.3K^-WQuI3 not" from thatJanifL. 
(as they couIcTlose nothing in the end) sta^nd in the 
same "awe qfner encroachments and ambitioak-Zffifien 
this conversation was over, the Emperor gave Savary 
his answer to the letter he had brought from Napo- 
leon, still holding the address downwards, and adding 
— "Here is my answer ; the address does notexpress 

v the title he has of late assumed. I attachi ng imp ort 
y tance" to such trifles :" — the address was, "ToTthe Unief 

/ of the Trench Governments " "N everthelesi^l t~wasl or 
suchtrifles that Europe had been at wari qr theTas t 
fen years, and continued so for the next ten. Savary 
was then conducted back to the advanced posts ; and 
on his way saw the Russian guards pass by, which 
had just come from St Petersburg to join the army. 
They were composed of men of great stature, and 
who seemed insensible to fatigue. M. de Novosilzow 
wished to accompany the French aide-de-camp back 
to Brunn, as he had particular business with M. de 
Haugwitz, who was expected there from Berlin, but 
this wheedling proposal M. Savary declined. 3BLe_ 
found Napoleon at the posthouse at Posorzifcz, _ihl£6 

guarters of a mile from the last outposts, ancj^gave 
lmjhejetter and an account of all that had pasged. 
e appeared" "thoughtful" for some time, connecting 
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what he now heard with the hints which Mack had 
-dropped at Ulm and with the reported defection of 
Prussia. At Iflngfth, ^ ^ft^r^ Kflvfliy fo retur n with 
^lljgeedj^(Tprog^e an interagw^^th the "Emperor 
JQex^der~for the i morrow, "^edid" so^accorcGn^y^ 
■ancTl he Russia n Emperor se emed disposed to grant 
3ffT5ut on a report that the Trenab were retreating, 
^ ^r having fallen back purp osely to th e position 
^SuslycEosiBh Tor t ne~Battlg^Alexander was 
persuaded to send Frihce BolgoroukijiJiiaJ^cr. 
WEScTTBubnaparte heard of his amyal^Jbs .was 
walEng in the Hvouacs of the infantry, where he had 
slept upo n some straw. Such was his desixe ior.peac8p, 
t hat scarce h earing the message he' mounted hishorse, 
and hastened to the spot, his piquet "being hardly able 
to "keep up with him. He alighted, walked alone 
wkli p^T»>f> jyignrnnlci nn t.hft high road; but the 
latter gave some offence by what he said, for Buonj^ 
parte replied sharply — " If that is. what you hayjaia 
s ay to me, go a ndTtell the Emperor Alexander t hatJ L 
had nc^otwn o? these ftjp^AtinTi^whAT) T &sjfc$A to 
^TKm j T. would only nave shown him my_army, 
and^ferred to his equity for the conditions of j^peace. 
iTEe will ha ve it so ? we must fight : I wash pay hands 
pi it" TEe^pj gc e then took leave, and wtienhe was 

jgrOT madehis aide-de-cam p repe at oyer 
And o yer all that hacT passed^" excISmmgat every 
pause — " Ba jTIfcos e people must^ bejnsdJoinsi§t jm 
my givingfup Ita ly, when it is impossible for them to, 
take Vienna from ' me.' ^'Whajjplans had they then, 
<mdj uhat woulS, fhey have done with Frcmce, jjLJL 
fSSctbeerTbrnien ? Let iFen J as GTod ^ea^eg^JiiiLhy 
my faith, before ; eight; and-forty hours are^over, I shall 
H avegiv eri^them a sound drubbing 1" 
"WEIe'Tihus speaking, he returned on foot ta.tfafr 



first post of in fagtou?f the army f it was the carbineers 
of the 17th. The Emperor was irritated, andLhfi 
yxi^gd^jgJT 1 ^^ 11 ^ % rf.T'l^Tng with hi£ switch the 
^a^s^^aSETm^^the road. The sentinel , an 
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old soldier, overheard himj and having placed himself 
aFeaseTTte ha3"Es' gun between his. Knees, _andw*|gL 



filling his pi^e.^Sap6reoh as "he passed close by, 
looked at "him and said, " T^ose Russians fancy they 
have nothing; to do but to swalla^ us up 1 '* Tne'o ld 
soldier immediately joining in the conversa tioh-p i c r^ 
KoT*^gpireirhe, " that won't be such an easyjob; — 
weTT slick ourselves right across ! " This s^l jjr ina de 
tKe Bbperor laugh ; and resuming his composure, he 
mounted his horse, and returned to head-quarters. 

He^now^thoughL^f nothing^ Jfeut preparations_for 
theH5at3e7 which h^esolvedto put off no Tohger T 
Befnadottfc had" joined him with two ^divisions of in- 
fantry ; Soult had three ; Lannes two ; the grenadiers 
formed a strong one ; the foot-guards one. Marshal 
Davoust had one within reach ; the Emperor, besides 
the light cavalry, had three divisions of dragoons, two 
of cuirassiers, and the two regiments of carbineers, 
with the horse-guards. He caused abundance of pro- 
visions and ammunition of all kinds to be brought 
upon the ground from Brunn. It was the last day of 
November, 1805 ; the next day, the 1st of December, 
he^ himself stationed all the divisions of jhe army , 
segmin^ to .know the ground as well as the^ environs 
q£,J?ans. Marshal Davoust occupied the~extreme 
right, being in communication between Brunn and 
Vienna. One of his divisions was commanded by 
General Friant. Marshal Davoust was separated by 
ponds and long narrow defiles from Marshal Soult, 
who was opposed to the left of the Russian army, the 
division of General Legrand forming his right, with 
that of St. Hilaire to the left of Legrand's, and Van- 
damme's division to the left of St. Hilaire's. In the 
second line, behind Marshal Soult, was the division o 
grenadiers, and on their left were Bernadotte's two 
divisions. On the left of Soult, Lannes was posted 
with his two corps on a ground rather in advance on 
the road to Olmutz, near the Santon. The light 
cavalry were placed between Lannes and Soult, with 
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an open ground in front, the dragoons behind, and 
the cuirassiers with the horse-guards at a short dis- 
tance. The Emperor passe d the wh ole day on horse- 

ana inspecting all the appurtenances of the war. He 
dined at his bivouac, where he was jpet by all the 
mars hals, to whom he enlarged o n what might happen 
tfieTie^t day. The Russian army was* seen airnving 
ffielffie aLm^nTand taking^p a position to th*e 
right about a quarter of a mile off. 

In the evening of the 1st of December there was 
an irregular firing of small arms to the right, which 
was kept up so late as to give the Emperor some 
uneasiness. He sent to see what it was ; and it turned 
out to be a skirmish between General Legrand's ad- 
vanced-guard and the Russians, who wished to gain 
possession of a village at the foot of their position for 
the purpose of attacking the right of the French army 
the next day. The moon at first shone bright ; but 
the night becoming overcast, they desisted, and merely 
collected their force together on that point, fhe 
aide-de-camp A whp had been sent to reconnoitr e, on 
"to slreturiir f ound the Emperor lying on pomq stra w jq 
ajiut whi ch th"e"^oIdi^rs hflrfLmjide for him^ and jo- 
fast asleep t hat he was obliged to shake him in order 
to awakenim. W hen he had heard {he report, he 
desired it to be repeated ; sent for Marshal Soult and 
mounted his horee to go himself and inspect his whole 
line and see this movement of the Russians on his 
right : he approached as near to it as possible. On, 
his return through the bivouac^ he was recognised by 
tKT soldie ry who spontaneously lighted torches of 
straw; this spreadfrom^one, end of the army to the 
otter : mjfj^omssi, there was a general illumination, 
and the air wa s rent with sho uts of Ylve VEmggE&txJ 
IT was very laie before he returned ; and though he 
continued to take repose, it was not uninterrupted by 
uneasiness as to what might be the object of the 
movement on his right on the following day. He was 
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awake $nd stirring by daybreak; to get the whole of 
§*£ *J9Qgsjinder^arift§ injrilence. 

There^was a thick Fog^ which envelop ed a ll the 
bivouacs, so that it was impossibleTo distinguish 06- 
jects at any distance. This was an advantage to the 
French, and gave them time to form. theiLxanks. As 
it grew light^the fog seemed disposed to clear off 
An unbroken silence prevailed to the very, egtrgfllifcy 
of. the horizon: no one would have suspected that 
there were so many men and so many noisy engines 
of destruction crowded together in so small a space. 
Buojjapacte sentjigain to reconnoitre the jjo&i^onoi 
the Russians ^{o~ the* right: thfty wp>ta fl,1r^a^y^jji 
motion ; but the remains of the fog made it difficult 
to distinguish what they were about. It was scarcely 
seven in the morning : at length the fog cleared off, 
and the sun rose in splendour. The two armies 
appeared almost close upon one another.* 

* •" When we^arrived at Austerlitz," saysRapp, " the R ussians, 
ignoranTof Hhe Emperor's skilful dispositions^ to draw them wTTne 
ground whiehTie "EabTmarked out, and seemg our a dvan ced -g 
glze_ wjay Joefore thw_ column^ conceived the victq^JronT 
cording to their notions, the advanced-guard would suffice to secure 
an easy triumph. But the battle began — thej found wh at it was to 
| fight l and on every point were repulsed. At one o'clock the victory 
was still uncertain ; lor 'they fougfcj admirably. They resolved on a 
last effort, and directed close masses against our centre. The i m- 
perial guard degloy^d^Hartniery. cavalry, infantry, we re mareESt 
against a bridge which the "Russians attacked, and thjfe m j) vemg jp% 
coneealecTfrom ^Tapolebn by the inequality of the groun d^ was no t 
obger ved by us."* At this" moment I was standing near him, wailing 
onlersT We heard a well -maintained fire of musketry ^Jt^Bussjans 
were repulsing one oi^urnBri^des/'HeanhgiEhis sbunq / the Em - 
perof "ordered me to take the Mamelukes, two squadrons' of chasseurs, 
one of the grenadiers of the guard, and to observe the statfl jrf things, 
I set off at full gallop, and, before advancing a cannon-shot, perceived 
*tJie disaster." Tne Russian "cavalry Tiad penetrated our s quares, and 
were sabring our men. In the distance could be perceiv ed masses of 
Russian cavalry and infantry in reserve. At this juncturet he enemy 
advanced : four^ pieces of artillery arrived at a gallop, and wgre 
planted in position against us. ' On my left I had the brave korland, 
oh my right (General d'Allemagne. 'Courage, my brav e fellows !' 
cried I to my party ; ' behold your brothers, ytfur friends, but- 
chered ; Tel "us "avenge them — avenge our standards ! Forward I' 
These few words inspired my soldiers ; we dashed at full speed upon 
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The Emperor saw his whole army, infantry and 
cavalry, formed into columns. He was surrounded 
by his marshals, who teazed him to begin: but he 
resisted their importunities till the fire of the Russians 
on the right became brisker ; he then dismissed all 
the marshals and ordered them to commence the 
attack. The onset of the whole^axnrgL at once had 
someth ing appalling in it : you might hear the words 
of command of the different officers. It marched, as 
if to exercise, to the very foot of the Russian position, 
halting at times to rectify its distances and direction. 
General St Hilaire attacked the front of the Russian 
position, called in the language of the country the hill 
of the Pratzer. He there sustained for two hours a 
tremendous fire of musketry, which might have stag- 
gered any one but himself: he had not a battalion 
that was not engaged in the thickest of the fight. 
Yandamme, who had more space to traverse, came up 
at this point of time, attacked and overthrew the 
enemy's columns, and became master of their position 
and artillery- The Emperor immediately marched 
one of BerSdotte's di Jons and a part of ^the grena- 





likfiLllSj over the wrecks of our own squares. In the mean- 

tuasiana ral lied ; but a s quadro n of horse grenadiers comin£ 

.assistance, I couIH then nalt, and "await tne "reserves o? thft 

^. Again we charged; and this charge was terrible. 

[orland fell by my side. It was absolute butchery We 
fo ught ma n to man 4 and so mingled together, that the infantry on 
neitner sic&dared to fire, lest they should kill their own men. The 
intre pidity o f our troop s fin ally. bore, us in triumph over all oppo- 
Mtio^'TIEe'le 'nemy fled in disorder in sight of the two Emperors of" 
Anstnaan cLtLuasia, who had taken their station on a rising^grounoj, 
inorder fi The « ^tsJ3wfQr~tfre c dTrtestT' They ought to nave been 
satisfied ; for I can assure you the^ witnessed no child's play. For 
my own part, my good Friend, T never passed so delighnuTa day. 
The Emperor r eceived me most graciously when I arrived to tell him 
t hat the vi ctor y was oursj I still grasped my broken sabre', and, as 
this scratch upon my head bled very copiously, I was all cpyerecl 
witfr MpocL He named me general of divisioriT'The Russians^. 
returnedjjpX again to 3Ee charge — they had had enough] we capj^ 
tared everything — their cannon, their Wggage, their all in short." 
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' diers to the aid of Vandamme and St Hilaire, while lie 

k ordered Marshal Lannes to lose no time in falling- 
upon the right of the Russians, that they might not 
come to the relief of their left, who were wholly oc- 

* cupied in defending themselves. They would have 
fallen back, and re-ascended the Pratzer: but were 
followed so closely by General Legrand and by Friant's 
division (detached from Marshal Davoust) that they 
were obliged to stand at bay, neither advancing nor 
retiring. General Vandamme then, under the super- 
intendence of Soult and supported by a division of 
Bernadotte's, made a sudden change of direction by 
the right flank for the purpose of turning and enclosing 
all the troops engaged with St. Hilaire's division. 
This movement succeeded ; and the two divisions, 
united on the Pratzer itself by this manoeuvre, made 
a second change of direction, still wheeling to their 
right, and descended from the Pratzer to attack in 
the rear all the troops opposed to General Legrand, 
thus following the steps of the Russians the night 

i before and making a complete semicircle. Buonaparte, 
seeing how things went, ordered up the rest of the 
grenadiers and the foot-guards, to complete the 
enemy's disorder, and thus decided the battle. He 
instantly dispatched his aide-de-camp, Le brun, to 
Paris with the news, and sent off messengers to the 
Electors of Bavaria and Wurtemberg. 

General Vandamme had received a check at the 
commencement of his first change of direction, the 
fourth regiment of the line losing one of its eagles in 
a charge of Russian cavalry ; but the accident had no 
bad consequences from the timely succour of the 
chasseurs of the guard, and the grenadiers on duty 
about the Emperor. He had ordered Bernadotte's 
division, instead of turning round upon the enemy 
with Vandamme's the second time, to go right for- 
ward upon the infantry of the Russian guard. It did 
so ; broke it, and drove it fighting a full league ; but 
it returned back, nobody knew why, to its first posi- 
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tion, where to his great astonishment Buonaparte 
found it in the evening. The left of the French army 
under Lannes, and the cavalry of Murat had, in the 
meantime, broken and put to flight the whole right 

of the "RjT»«j^>g^I!£i Hi^h ftt Ijjff^jfel 1 tQ ft k *h* 
road to A usterEtz, to join the relic s of that part .wotST 
which Marshal Soult hacOsen engaged. Had Ber- 
nadotteZs. division continued marching^in the direction 
prescribed to it, instead of falling back^. jt would, have 
beenposted across the road from Aiifiter1iteJ& . Mob- 
l^gE/E y" which the Russian-army was retreating, and 
thus hav e completed its destruction. Bejnadottei 
wanj^of-good-will to the work begaii about Jjn^mie 
to lead him into repeated blunders ; and probablyjjis 
bKad PTiUifil ped . to iftpireasa his ill-wiDL ~ All tEe Rus- 
sian troops that had descended from the Pratzer were 
taken prisoners on the spot. There were left on the 
field of battle one hundred, pieces of rannon a „witb 
forty-thr ee thousancTprisoners of war, exclusive^, of 
the wounded and §Jain_wJio remained on the ground. 
TEs was one of Buonaparte's great battles. "No 
wonder if in the end he became swollen and, as it 
were, choked up with victories ! He came back in 
the evening along the whole line, where the differejai 
regmen|s had fought. _It was already dark : he reconi- 
mende$ silence to those who accompanied hirn that he 
nugSt hear the cries of the wounded ; he immedia tely 
went to the' spotf where they were a alighted .himself, 
a^d^cSered a glass of brandy to b e given thejn^ — In 
t£is manner^ he remained till verHate_upon the .field 




from the TKussian Tdeadto cpjeex^Ee 
wounHedjvTffi tKejm^^.^rle himself ordered a large fire 
tolSeTdn dleJIaear each" of Them, sent for a muster - 
master, ancTdid not retire till he arrived ; and having 
left him a piquet of his own men, enjoined them nqt_ 
to quit the wounded till they were lodged in 4he 
hospital.^ These brave men loaded him withljessingg, 
which found the way to his heart much better than 
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all the flatteries of courtiers. He thus won the affec- 
tion of his soldiers, who Toiew that when they suffered 
it was not his fault, and who therefore never spared 
themselves in his service. It was so late when they 
arrived at Brunn, that there was only time to issue 

I the order to Marshal Davoust to collect his corps and 

| pursue the Russians the following day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE TBEATT OF PRESBUEG. 

Interviews between the Emperors of France and Austria ; Alex- 
ander sets ont for St. Petersburg; Napoleon arrives at the 
Palace of Schonbrunn to accelerate the conferences for peace ; 
treaty of Presburg; entry of Russians and English into Naples; 
sinking of public credit at Paris ; interesting anecdote of Napo- 
leon ; Naples occupied by the French troops ; medals and trophies 
in commemoration of the victory of Austerlitz; the Emperor's 
reproof to Denon ; death of Pitt ; effects of his measures ; Fox ; a 
prospect of war between Prussia and France ; artifices of the 
war parties at Paris ; Napoleon quits the capital for his army ; 
Prince Louis killed in an action with Lannes; the Emperor 
arrives at Jena. 

On the 3rd of December, the day following the 
battle, Prin ce John ^ f Liechtenstein arrived at,, thp 
casdeoT^^terlitz cEaxgecTwith a message from his 
mafit CTJo^s oEiSraH interview wi^TTapalGo% to whjcli 
tteTatteSTassentel TheTEmperors both of Austria 
anct~fLu&i& ^were in a precarious situation, there being 
no escape left for their troops in the line of retreat on 
which they had been driven but the bridge of Goding 
at Hollitsch, to which the corps of Davoust was nearer 
than the wrecks of the Russian and Austrian army. 
Napoleon alone knew that Davoust was inferior in 
numbers to the allies, and that they might, therefore, 
still force their way through him; he also appre- 
h^LdedJhfi^§2Q§ssifin^of Prussia to theljoalition, and 
nad^justlearned by intercepted dispatches from M. 
Stadion, that the Archduke Charles had arrived on the 
Danube, while Massena was still on the other side of 
the Julian Alps. He, therefore, granted the ipjfcerria^ 
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Tjhich had been solicited. iju£h£-liope_fif concluding 
peace ancT avoicEhg fresh hazards. 

On the ifh, at nine in the morning, the Emperor 
set out with his suite and guards, and proceeded 
along the high road of Hollitsch to a mill in front of 
the advanced posts of Bernadotte, about three leagues 
from Austerlitz. NaBQl^njaniyed first, anc Lfirdered 
Jwojfii^_to..be made; the horse-guards were drawn 
up in order of battle, two hundred paces in the rear 
It_was not Jong ^before theJSmperor of Austria was 
anno unced . He came m a landau, a^cqmpam ed by 
i Snces John ancT MaunceTXichtenstein, thePnnee 
or Wurtemberg, Prince ^Schwartzenberg, Generals 
Kienmayer, Bubna, and Stutterheim, and two su- 
perior officers of Hulans. There was with the Em- 
peror of Austria an escort of Hungarian cavalry, 
which halted as the French had done, about two 
hundred paces from the spot where the interview 
was held. The Emperor Napoleon, who was on foot, 
went _to meet the Emperor of Austria^^OffBkjBe 
place where the fire was as far as the carria ge^ and 
embraced as he accosted him. Prince John ofLich- 
tenstein alighted from the same^carriage, and folTow ed 
tEeTCmperor of Austria to the Emperor's fire : there 
lie remained during the whole interview," as*~did 
Marshal Berthier, near the Emperor. All the other 
persons in the suite of the two sovereigns were to- 
gether at one and the same fire, which was separated 
only by the high road from that of the Emperors. 
The conversation here turned on the ev^gteofjihe 
battle, the French studying to say nothing that mig^t 
be galling to the feelings of their adversaries ; but no 
one could make out what was passing at the other 
fire. At any rate the parties seemed to be in excel- 
lent humour; they laughed, which was constraeijnto 
a favourable omen, and accordingly in about .an hour 
the two sovereigns separated after a mutual embrace. 
The attendants then ran to do theft duty, and as 
they approached, Napoleon said to the Emperor of 
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Austria, " I agree to it ; but your majest y mu^ tgromjap 
potto make war upon me jgaiiL^ — " No, I p romise 
otTje^iecl T^JSs^r^rof Austria. UsaA 



y/ rwill keer^mjj£orc^ 

' t)Tprinces ! 

The day was drawing to a close, when the two 
Emperors parted, and took the road to their re- 
spective armies. Napoleon rode his horse at a foot 




and said, "Run aftex.Jhe Emnerccof Amtri^jgll 
him that I ^^Taesired" you to go and wait,^* 
Eea3-<juarters for. the aiBiesion of the Empgrjar^x 
EHssIa^ 

^aI^?^^3fit^een^jia._.When you are in pos- 
session of this adhesion, proceed to the corps d'armfe 
of Marshal Davoust, stop his movement, and tell him 
what has happened." But th e wily T artar had [taken, 
the affair into his own 'Hands! Savary. accofdin^to 
tnej^^rucUon^of the Austnsm.Eniperor, found Alex: 
and er atTj^di ng lEEe next morning, where,, thQugLit 
wa^jongr four qt five o'clock, he wasi already upj and 
fis sappers were busy in preparing jfco destroy jihe 
finage^^ a^ soon as his army should have passed, 
wnicn it dicTshortly after, to tlie number of twenjy- 
sTx t housa nd men^ without cannon, ,. withputTJaggagfir 

without arms, the greater part jriJfcb 1 

great many wounded, but still with 

the countenance of men resigned to their fortune and 
marching- intrepidly in their ranks. At the interview 
with the French aideHde^mp 2 Alexander .pfdd...4 
numbe r^ of compliments to the taTents displayed .by 
nis mas terTn^ the battle a few days before; saying at 
the saine"J5ne~ that it was the first battle he had 
BeenTin£an3 he. gave "Bis word to comply with all, 
tliatlhe king of the Romans had stipulated for hip. 

* Till 1806, the Russian infantry laid their knapsacks on the ground 
before they began to fire ; so that when they were repulsed, they lost 
all their baggage. 
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On th is understanding he received an assur ance that 
he and his troops should retire untnplested. After 
tEe llussians had filed off, the" bridge of Goding was 
destroyed to prevent pursuit, and Savory returned in 
search of Davoust. He had arrived the day before 
within a short half-league of the bridge of Goding, 
and was preparing to force his way to it through an 
Austrian detachment, when he rece jygd a iiote froga 
the Emperor Alexander to inform him of the inter- 
ne wj&etweenthe~i5ftinfe^^^ France and Austria, 
and that an armistice had taken place, leaving ^^ 
Be suppogeflthat he himself was included inlt l)a- 
voustdeemed It E5~7Iuty to defer to the positive 
assurance of Alexander; he inconsequence suspended 
his movement, and accordingly. Savary found him on 
the morning of the 5th in the same place where he 
was the day before, and the Russians at a safe dis- 
tance, whereas on the preceding day he might in half 
an hour have been master of Gixling and of the bridge 
over the Marche, when the Russian army was still 
two or three leagues off on the Austerlitz road, facing 
Bernadotte. It was at the moment when the Em- 
peror Francis parted from the Emperor Alexander to 
go to the interview with Buonaparte that Marshal 
Davoust was on the point of forcing Goding, the only 
retreat of the Russian troops; and in this critical 
situation the Emperor of Russia thought fit to write 
that note, to which Marshal Davoust, out of respect 
for the veracity of the monarch, judged it right on his 
part to give credit, not entertaining the least idea of 
a trick. As there are some characters on whopaj&g 
reliance can be placed because they are sunk below 
contempt, there isuanother class whose word is no t to 
Be taken because they, are raised above censure. Sa- 
vary ventured to drop a hint of what he suspected to 
some Austrians, who were with him, who only smiled. 
His eyeswere then opened, and it was clear enough w] 
the Emperor of Russia had absented himself fronithe 
interview of the preceding day, and why the jSmperor 
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of Austria had come to Jt^They had diyide(l.bfit3Eefia 
^ffigmtEe t5KO.£ar$s 3 which were to.extricate them from 
the dilemma in which each found himself. When Buo- 
napsKe" afterwards sent General Junot to the Russian 
army to treat for peace, theEnipejiaL Alexander jb&d 
se£oJ^ St. Petersburg ; anE^fuBotnot thinking it his, 
business to follow him, brought hs£k~.ihe letter ,en- 
1 aru ste3rto^hini by ffie "Emperor^whp^was oh his return 
to Vienjaa. He stopped a few days at Brunn, which 
fie spent in disposing his army in cantonments, caus- 
ing its losses to be ascertained, inspecting the hospitals, 
and sending by some of his aide-de-camps, a gratuity 
of a Napoleon to each wounded soldier, and larger 
gums to the different officers in the sanie situation. 
There is no need to say that this bounty was grate- 
fully received. B[e also tools; an opportunity one dgy 
ofjrating^ MuraLsoundly for .having suffered himsejf 
to be cleceived by a false report, and losing the change 
of enclosing; the Russian army on the 3rd bv npjt 
puihnigTorwS-J wTflBTTiis cavalry to Olmute These 
sound ratings he afterwards paid for at a ctear rate. 
Inferior or vain minds see no distinction between just 
an d unju stl)lahie ; and suppose that it is not reason, 
traiiiasiaoh and petulance that speaks in their reprooL 
liethen set out for Schonbrunn to accelerate the 
conferences for peace which were held at Vienna, and 
also to see ho w he stood with Prussia. For several 
days "M. Haugwitz Tiad been near M. Talleyrand j but 
he had kept aloof from him, hoping that events 
would have taken a different turn, as his mission was 
not to make peace, but war. The Emperor received him 
the day after lis arrival at Schonbrunn. At first he 
abstained from reproaches, but he let him see that he 
was not the dupe of the designs of Prussia He asked 
the meaning of the Russian army at Breslau, and of 
another in Hanover, communicating by the Prussian 
territory with the main army. At last, he began to 
grow warm and spoke out : "Sir," said he> "is thi# 
condugt of your master[sjtowardsme frank and sincere? 

e2 
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It would have been more honourable for him to have 
m^ejj^ar^ope^jupon m^ thoughj'ypu J&axg^tto 
Tnotive^Jor - it : you woulcTnave served tEe allies, 
because I should have looked twice before I had given 
battle, ypu wish to be the allies of all the world : that 
is not possible : you mtist " choose between th enTafid 
me. If you aire resolved to throw yourselveiintothe 
jrras of those gentlemen, I shall not opgc«eyour 
doing so; but if ypu remain with me r JLJ^TTor 
sincerity, or I will separate myself from ypu. Jjprefer 
open enemies to false friends. If your powers are not 
sufficient to treat on all those questions, qualify your- 
self to do so ; for my part I shall go an d march upo n 
my enemies, whefevef^fihey are.~ This addrajs was 
delivered with great warmth. The Emperor looked 
ctowh oh 5T. de Haugwitz from the elevated position 
on which he had been placed by victory : he Iodised 
down, too, on baffled spite and detected d uplicity . It 
was this malice at once smothered and laid bare 
which afterwards burst forth into that prodigious 
flame of patriotism and loyalty of which we have 
heard so much, and of which (for what will not folly 
and madness do in the affairs of men?) we have seen 
the effects. JBecause Prussia was foiled in her design 
to crush and betray France then, it was lo'givener 
the right along with the inclination to do so after- 
wards. The debt of enmity, not paid, accumulates 
both principal and interest. Buonaparte_5ad Prussia 
at this time at his mercy, and spared her. ^TJFcSrae, 
{his was not a thing to be soon forgotten or i pgriven. 

Circumstanced as Buonaparte then was, witBTEe 
Austnans held in check and the Russians^go^^he 
might in a few marches have turned the whole'Prussian 
monarchy. In this situation, M. Haug\5dtg, Jthough 
contrary' to his instructions, thought it bes£iQj^ph 
np a treaty with France, by wliich Hanov er was ced ed 
to Prussia in lieu of the Margravates, an d fae^was in 
liopes that this bait would sweeten the bitter alterna- 
tive to his master. But while he was S gm5j[f th e 
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trgat^withJFrance aiLyienna^MJBardeiiberg . ignoran t 
Le ----- _ -- 




witl^ne .ambassador _ ^ 

tlieb earer of this intelligence half-way between Vienna 
ffi3rBerlinJ"tb~wliicE latter place/Ke was liastening^fo^ 
procurethe ratiHcatTon 6f~the kins to the convention 
with Napoleon. But that Tftonarch .loudly expressed 
EIs^sa pprobation^gf^vKat haa been done : neyerthe- 
lessfunaple to go to war and as ill brpoEng" peace, 
not know ing how to fulfil or disentangle himself from 
^rai^ opposite engagements, he hitlipon iuaiiddle 
^course between his interest and' Ms honour, whickwas * 
tolkeep^Hffi^^ 

obtained such a peace as m her disastrous condition 
•she might expect. She lost the old Yenetian States, 
which were annexed to the kingdom of Italy. Sljg 
^o^'h a d^ to give , up tp Bavaria the, Tyrol andjbs.., 
counter oFfealtzKurg, with some possessions in Suabia, 
and lastly, the Brisgau to the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. 
IJythe same treaty, the Electors of BajVana a^ndJEuxr 
temBei^ were made kings, and the Margrave of BacJen 
^ra^ijliuke. Had Junot Followed the Emperor 
Alexander to St. Petersburg, itjspossible peac«ynigjht 
have been concluded that year. fcngIana7T.bo 2 mijEt 
fiave "beell incllrded in it, had it been possible for. 
EngTand to submit* to peace ! 

Before his departure from Vienna, Napoleon learned 
the news of the joint entry of the Russians and English 
into Naples. He had an old quarrel with the Queen 
of Naples, who conceived herself privileged both as a 
<jueen and a woman to do whatever she pleased. The 
interference of this double and uncontrolled sway in 
the affairs of mankind is too much to be borne ; nor 
is there any cure for it but the taking away the power 
to indulge in its caprices. " As for her/' exclaimed 
Napoleon, on hearing of this new breach of faith, 
" I am not surprised at her conduct : but woe betide 
her if I enter Naples — never shall she set foot there 
again?" He sent officers from his staff to compose 
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that of the army about to assemble on the Neapolitan 
frontiers ; and ordered his brother Joseph (whom he 
had left at Paris to preside over the council of minis- 
ters in his absence) to go and take the command of 
that army. He also received some unpleasant intel- 
ligence of another description from Paris. There had 
been a considerable run upon the national bank ; and 
the funds had fallen suddenly. This caused him some 
anxiety, and increased his impatience to be at homa 
On investigating the matter, he found that the panic 
had arisen from sinister reports, with which some of 
those harbingers of mischief who had been suffered to 
return and infest their old haunts in the Faubourg St. 
Germain (and who wished their country ill because 
they deserved ill of it) had chosen to fill up the pause 
that precedes the signal of defeat or victory ; and 
also from an indiscreet (and as it might have proved, 
ruinous) appropriation of eighty millions of the public 
revenue to purposes of private speculation.* This 
temporary withdrawing of the public money, which 
was concerted by persons immediately employed by 
government, and well affected to it, might, if Buona- 
parte had met with reverses in Moravia, have been 
fatal to him. Such is the rash and incontinent activity 
of the French character ! It is singular enough that 
the Austrians were obliged to pay the first instalments 
of the contributions levied upon them out of the sub- 
sidies sent over from England, and that the French 
commissioner, M. Bourrienne, went to Hamburgh to 
receive them. 

A circumstance occurred at this period, which 
places the character of the Emperor in a true and 
amiable light. During his residence at Vienna, be- 
tween the battle of Austerlitz and the signature of 
the peace, he had occasion to remark a young female 
who pleased him. As chance would have it, she had 

* This alludes to a transaction between the members of the French 
Victualling-office and the Prince of Peace to supply the Spanish navy 
with provisions at a certain profit. 
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herself taken a particular fancy to the Emperor, and 
she accepted a proposal made to her to go one 
evening to the palace of Schonbrunn. She spoke 
only German and Italian ; but as the Emperor him- 
self spoke the latter language, they easily became 
acquainted. He was surprised to learn from this 
young woman, that she was the daughter of respect- 
able parents, and that in coming to see him she had 
been swayed by an admiration which had excited in 
her heart a sentiment she had never yet felt for any 
other person. This, though a rare circumstance, was 
ascertained to be a fact : the Emperor respected the 
innocence of the young lady, sent her home, had 
arrangements made for her settlement in life, and 
gave her a portion. Another interview was talked of 
with a celebrated German countess, the favourite of 
an English nobleman, which, it is said, had it taken 
place, might have ended more tragically. Buona- 
parte was put on his guard, and the assignation was 
dropped. A few days before his leaving Vienna, the 
Archduke Charles, for whom the Emperor had a 
great esteem, solicited an interview with him. They 
met at a hunting-seat, called La Venerie, near Schon- 
brunn, and conversed together for a long time in an 
apartment by themselves. 

The Emperor on leaving Vienna passed through 
Scharding and Passau, where he met General Lau- 
riston, whom he sent as governor to Venice. He ar- 
rived at Munich a few days before new-year's day, 
1806. The Empress was there, having come to 
witness the marriage of her son, the Viceroy of Italy, 
with the Princess Augusta of Bavaria* It was cele- 
brated with great pomp, and the festivities lasted 
for a week. A match had been talked of between 
the Princess Augusta and the Prince of Baden ; but 
this was broken off, and the prince gave his hand 
soon after to Mademoiselle Stephanie Beauharnois, 
a niece of Josephine. The viceroy returned to Milan ; 
and Buonaparte to Paris, where he arrived towards 
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the end of January. Shortly after the Emperor's 
return, accounts were received of the occupation of 
Naples by the French troops. The remainder of the 
winter was spent in fdtes and amusements. Murat 
was invested with the sovereignty of the grand duchy 
of Berg, which Bavaria had ceded to France. M. 
Talleyrand received the principality of Benevento, and 
Marshal Bernadotte (contrary to the expectation of 
many people) that of Ponte-Corvo, both in the king- 
dom of Naples. The Prince of Baden came to Paris 
to conclude his marriage, which was celebrated in 
the chapel of the palace. On this occasion magnifi- 
cent entertainments were given at the Tuileries. 
The ladies of the court, most of whom were dis- 
tinguished for grace and spirit, danced in character at 
the balls ; and these fetes, independently of the imr 
mediate interest attached to them, presented all the 
elegance and splendour of enchanted pageants. Tis 
gone like a fairy revel ; nor in the round of ever- 
rolling years will the like be seen again to humble 
and to exalt all that there is of pride in the heart of 
man. Yet why complain of the void that is left ? If 
such things happened every day, there would be 
nothing in them : it is enough that they survive in 
poetry and history. If a Buonaparte or a Charle- 
magne appears once in a thousand years, it ^giyesjthe^ 
worfcT something to think of in the interim I During 
the same winter he determined to place the crown of 
Naples on the head of his brother Joseph; and 
twelve senators were deputed to invest him with the 
sovereignty, fhe Emperor also resolved -tp~ change 
the government of Holland, by substitutingJhe mo- 
narchical for the elective form (not a change fpr the 
Better) ; and the choice of the leading men^ of ths_ 
country, who were at this time favourable to jFrance, 
fell on Prince Louis, the Emperor's brother^ who 
accepted with some reluctance the crown TEnajL was 
offered him. Thus the battle of AusterHtz^hadjblie 
effect of creating~three new "kings and matching 
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ebeian w i th princely^ bjoocj, Such was the commence- 
ment of that systemTby which Buonaparte "made 
kings his sentinels, and thrones his Martello towers ;" 
led youth and beauty as a sacrifice or a lure to the 
shrine of his ambition or policy, and stood on the 
ground of the Revolution to clasp the hand of its old 
and natural enemies in close and hollow fellowship. 
If all, this was but a masque, it was a gorgeous one : 
tho^/wlio ^Vej&^^^mo§lLKearly w QQj^eilj&^ii3"]bhe 
besQS^eSj felt it to be something more, and resolve! 
to make another effort to dispel " the . horrible 
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Several medals and other trophies were executed to 
commemorate the battle of Austerlitz. Soon after 
his return to St. Cloud, M. Denon, who had the chief 
superintendence of works of art, came to the Emperor 
while at breakfast, bringing with him a series of medals 
on this subject. It commenced with the departure 
of the army from the camp at Boulogne to proceed 
towards the Rhine. The first represented on one 
side a head of Napoleon, and on the other a French 
eagle holding fast an English leopard. "What 
does this mean?" said Napoleon. "Sire/' said M. 
Denon, "it is a French eagle straiiglinffiaartts talons 

Jopard, one of the emblems^eithe coat-of- 
)f England." The attendants were astonished 
Napoleon throw this jf^ld medal with the 
; violence to the othe^end of the room, thus 
sing M. Denon: "Vile flatterer! how dare you 
tell me that the French e$igle strangles the English 
leopard, when I cannot aelnd out to sea the smallest 
fishing-boat that the English do not seize upon? 
It is the leopard tha? strangles the French eagle. 
Let this medal be instantly destroyed, and never 
present any of the same kind to me again." Looking 
over the rest of these medals, and taking up the one 
relating to the battle itself, he found fault with the 
design, and desired M. Denon to have it recast. " Put 
only on one side, Battle of Austerlitz, with the date, 
and on the opposite side the Eagles of France, Austria, 
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and Russia; trust me, posterity will be at no loss to 
distinguish the victor." This simple idea of Napoleon's 
was nevertheless not completely carried into effect; 
instead of the eagles, were introduced the heads of 
the three Ejriperors. It is easy to^rceive from this 
account tKat the greater part/of those pompous 
inscriptions, of those extravagant compliment, set 
forfchyvitfi so much eclat and displayed ony4o many 
public monuments, were vrfh to the taste ofrNapoleon, 
much less of his suggesting. Few men/4n his place 
would have manifested' the same moderation and 
simplicity. It was the same sentiment of delicacy 
which made him refuse Marshal Kellermann, who had 
been deputed by a large body of his fellow citizens, 
permission to erect at their own cost a monument 
expressly in honour of him. This trophy Napoleon 
could only hope to merit by the course of his whole 
life. Such was his reply; and if his statue was after- 
wards fixed at the top of the pillar in the Place 
Vendome, it was originally intended that &&4Jpjumn 
sKouIcTTie solely in honour of the French aji nig s, and 
the~ statue was to have been one of peace. The archi- 
tect Poyet had also proposed to raise a triumphal 
pillar in honour of the Emperor, but could not obtain 
his consent If the brazen column built of the 
cannon won by victory excited admiration, the sixty- 
five fountains which in the same year first poured 
their waters through the capital, inspired the public 
gratitude, and proved beyond dispute that the chief 
of the state was much more occjapieiixt-jSettuag^^J 
foot works of public utility, than thoa^pf. .a vaan_ 
glory. In the course of his administration, all that 
was merely great and useful came from himself; while 
what appertained to luxury and outward show, was 
the indirect result of the powerful impulse that had 
been given to the fine arts, and of the passionate 
admiration due to one who had achieved so many 
victories and so many titles to renown.* 

* The cannon taken at Austerlitz were not all made use of to erect 
/the column in the Place Venddme. M. Gaudin, minister of finance, 
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In the spring of 1806, Russia had made no declara- 
tion of her intentions; Austria had but ill executed 
the conditions of the treaty; Prussia was restless and 
uneasy, and England was at her old work. The 
Emperor, uncertain of the future, sought to strengthen 
. his interests in the east, and sent General Sebastiani, 
who was just recovered of a severe wound received at 
the battle of Austerlitz, as his ambassador to Constan- 
tinople. In the beginning of that year, however, Mr. 
Pitt died, a nd Mr. Fox succeeded lnni^wjuchgave a^ 
/sKoHr^3e^Sfur^6am' of hope to the yS^^dd- while 

SErTTitt J5y#L. i&rar was certain; Jiis. deat.tljrffe?g §■ a 
^jg^chance of peace. lie had jongbeen thfi jnoutE- 
piece of the war party, and the^damng of that jpart 
rfTfo^aristocTacy who wished to subdue the popular 
fljnnt pfTEhglish freedom, to get the whole power of 
^ecountry^into the.hands of a few borough-mongers, 
ancTo? course tfluxrush and stifle the example and 
v Lenar^ flan^^ else. The per- 

verse schemes of this "party, the rooted instinct of 
power in jthehearts of kings, JStr. Ktt clothed with § 

^ Jfcords, an everlasting tissue of rhetorical 

comjnon-placee, not to express, but to disguise them, 
andtomake it impossible ever to disentangle them 
from the dark recesses of pride and passion in which 
they lurked. Without a heart or natural affection^ 
without a head to conceive of good or aTEand to exer. 
cu tefeven the.Jfrad he meditated, this parliamentary 
aj^jnaton was a sort of lay-figure to hang a waving 
tapestry of gaudy jjthrases upon, so. as to screen the 
deagns of ministers and baffle opposition. Engaged 

came one day to Napoleon to demand a score of these cannon for his 
own use. . " What then !" exclaimed the Emperor, " is our minister 
of finance going to make war upon us ?" — " No/' replied the Duke de 
Gaeta, " not upon you but upon some yillanous old machines that 
kill the workmen in the mint ; and if your majesty will give me 
twenty of these cannon to reconstruct the beams of the engines; I 
will have the name of Austerlitz engraved upon them." This appeal 
prevailed ; M. Gaudin had the cannon placed at his disposal ; and 
these engines were used to stamp the heads on the coin of the kings 
of France! 
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in a quarrel that was never to have an end, and for 
an object that must be kept in the back-ground, it 
was necessary to have a set of plausible excuses always 
ready, that applied to everything because they really 
meant nothing, and to find out an orator to ring the 
changes on them in measured and lofty periods, to 
whom no fact, feeling, or image in his own breast 
ever suggested the reality of anything but words, and 
to whom the shriek of death or the cries of despair 
were lost in the sound of his own voice. If wejwere 
at war. it was for "the existence of social 




liberty or the worst despotism. If wejdid^not^make 
peace A it_was because ^existing circujasJaifi^ 
not jpermS ~ us — no~Tnatter whether_those circum- *" 
stances w^e^rosperous j^adverse, whethe r it w as 
wjTwK o would not maJce j)eace with -Ehe enemy or tKfe 
enecoy who would ^6t~make peace with^usT IlTwSS^ 
impossible to drive the inlhistef "out 6n^]rjQ^SLQf 
verbiage, or tQ forge aji exjdaaafionlJrpm him that s ~ 
aSmitted of being either verified or disproved : and 
with these and a few more phrases of the same stamp 
he served the ends of his employers, deluded Parlia- 
ment, and brought the country to the brink of ruin. 
He died when the power, which ha had^ledged 
himself to destroy or to be destroyed., by itTh aji 
iiSarlyL attained its utmost height ; and the' "Bes t 
thing thai can be'saTcTTor him is that^t fa§ defeat 
of "all his plans arid jprediciiojis. either ffom"prifle 
or shame, probably caused his death. 
'"Sf. Fox would jap doubt have ^edLiosgxgboth 
countrjes'Trom the alternative to wTunh MiZT^Etfo 
policy^wished to force them, but with what success of* 
degree of firmness is not so certain. He had always 
been Mr. Pitt's ablest and most strenuous antagonist 
m that ruthless career of ambition and serjjf^lto 
which his rival lent himself ; and the debates between 
them on the question of peace or war.(pai±iciriadRin 
1V97 and 1798, before Mr Pitt went^wit-dLpffice) 
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TVCTe s ome of the most equally sustained, the most 
animated and characteristic in t he^c of^l)r5uZSaj* 
liamentary eloquence. The great leader of opposi- 
wm. was a man of impulse and feeling, generous and 
TOaweTo a fault, sanguine in the cause of liberty^ 
anxTTrutlij and of a plain; ;, ^aigEtforwardy, fautL, 
gffS iglmd well-stored u nderstan3bjag^ He had , not 
bSen th(^up^^ 

View of the 1'rench Revohition, with his high-coloured 
d esmptions of the Queen of France ^ j|^ v the .rjt§fc of 
Kis^apparatus For Theatrical effect ; fbrjlr. Pox, with 
^at justness oi th ought whicft ^^Jia.j^*auItjrtL good- 
ness ofTieart. saw~or felt tEat the "Slhole driftfiJLMr. 
Burke s theory went to make politics a question or 
department of the imagination, and that this could 
neverbe true, because politics treat of the public weal 
and the most general and wide-extended consequences, 
whereas the imagination can only be appealed to by 
individual objects and personal "Interests, and must 
give a false verdict in all other cases. It would never 
do, he saw, to make choice of half a dozen dramatis 
personce, to adorn them with tropes and figures, and 
sacrifice to this paltry foreground and meretricious 
embellishing the welfare of millions, who because they 
were millions could never be brought forward by the 
imaginative faculty and could only be weighed in the 
balance of abstract truth and reason. Neither did he 
su ffer himse lf to be entangled in the ^a£g§_pf , Mr. 
f ^sjrerEaT sophistry] He shook off with honest in- 
cRgnation tne*frammels v of words which were attempted 
to be thrown over him like an enchanter's web ; 
cleared away the obvious facts from the cloud of 
technical distinctions rolled over them, strove hard 
(Antaeus-like) to keep the question on the ground of 
common sense and feeling, which the other wished to 
resolve into airy generalities and lofty assumptions ; 
and in reality, Mr, Fox succeeded as far as it was 
possible wit h so disingen uous and artful an opponent, 
and with the prejudices ot his hearers against him. 
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Even those on the ministerial side confessed that Mr. 
Fox often convinced them while he spoke, by his 
forcible and manly appeals, till Mr. Pitt rose and 
clouded over their apprehensions again with a flimsy 
arrangement of stately but undefined topics. 

Mr. Fox on his accession to office on the death of 
his predecessor, had a difficult task to perform — 
neither to forfeit his popularity nor to offend power. 
He had hardly nerve for both. His virtue was more 
owing to constitution than principle ; and tho ugh an. 
honest man, he yog not incorruptible^ He had a 
great deal of goodnature in his composition, and good- 
weak- 





newest! W&ot friendship ; ne wasTK^ito truth 
and freedom, jiuC his" very impatience of the leasE 
^on^inigbUnake him a dangerous auxiliary tojbhosr 
who wishedto bring about the .greatest There is no* 
medium in such cases, except for the lookers-on ; and 
if he did not take a decided part against the govern- 
ment, he must go all lengths with it His life was 
deficient in three great points, the beginning, the 
middle, and the end. He had set out ..a Jlojyjjgid 
went over to .QpjaositipjL "from »^me.jus^Jiile_mc^ 
inst Lord North: he then coalesced. .ydthjGoroT 
elburneT^nc!' lastly with Lord Gi»nvill^ZwES5" 
welfkhown principles and influence flo rid hq^lyjeay ir 
him master of his own opinions. Sey€^^ircun> 
stances concur to indicate that he c$me intaJj2Bce 
with a determination to remain in it, such as his tone 
oTreprimand to those who complained of some abases 
of ministerial influence (which he had been doing 
nearly all his life) and the quackery of such profes- 
sions as that " if he were an artist and could paint, 
there were no colours he could use black enough to 
depict the baseness " of Buonaparte's conduct to 
Prussia** — as if Prussia had been the most innocent 

creature breathings Hghowever (to-ii ig qf^rna-l j in_nnm» 

b§ it spoken) redeemeoTwhile in pffffi ?nf> nj^ Jtne* 
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V k< 



^^ffl^rajg^ to assist Km, s{fain§<L&Yery nerve to urge 
iF ferw^ d, first by an overture through Lord Yarmouth 

and' Inen in the conferences with Lord Lauderdale, 

who was commissioned to go over to Paris — but at his 
death things reverted into their old and natural course 
(as it seenied, mdess when some severe constraint w;as 
putjipbn the inclinations*of the King and his mi n is- 
^^^^ajnewjcoaEtion was in the field before ihe 
eSooF th<fyear, which had witnessed the dissolution 
^^n^H3t^B^fe""fiSne„ It. was Prussia and Russia Jbhat 
wereT eaguedTagaihst France, and England as usual 
tT 5aFwa sto pay the cost, . 

Bunhg Ifche late conferences, Buonaparte had endea- 
_ouredjtiLbri^ gqyernme»tta,neaceJ^ 

offering to restore Hanover. .Thls_jtas jesgnted^as 

a _deep_ indignity by^ Prussia, though she professe4]y 
heldJEbnover onlj^as a pledge ad interim, and by 
Eer double-d eaiingwithi)Qtb parties, gave each a right 
£o~make her the scape-goat. When the conferences 
"ere "broken off, however, this project fell to the 




union and a thorough good understanding shortly 

after between England and Prussia; for there are 

stronger ties between princes than mere interest or 

territory — mutual hatred of the unauthorised intruders 

i>n their power. Prus sia indeed stood in an awkward 

./Situation, and wasTxmnd to do something to recover 

V 'ESTcE^^T^Ke "ha3 neither the pride of success" 

nor the dignity of misfo rtune. Her hand had been 

y>este97 Q^ s ne_ haa^preparecTto ' strike an insidious 

Blow: she liad followed the~war hitherto only as s& 

s53ef to pick up what* she coutd get ; and from the 

inercenarj^she haji to pass suddenly to the chivalrous 

y|n4^i^roic^jDart, Perhaps some disjointed recollec- 

v tions of manifestos and marches in the year 1792 
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haunted her dreams; nor was that old wound well 
healed. There was a great deal of ill-blood from a 
sense of provocation given, but without any blow 
struck : the ferment became extreme throughout the 
country, and assumed a very melodramatic appear- 
ance indeed. It was snorted from Paris that France 

irtTtol bEijEosS 

.^. .«*,—- — ,_- _ .^_ x exam ple 

of Frederic the £j reat jwas held up jo th e Imi^ ^ of 

tEe^m^ ahcTEe was remln&eJ'of £Ee" battleof Ttos- 

bachf The <p§enjuid Prince Louis of Prussia did all 

they couKTlio fan the flame. Letters were cireulatStt" 

yfilled with invectives against the French. It was said 

' that the Prussian cavalry had sharpened their sabres 

to the jyhregbold.jof. the French amba^^jiof._^Some 

yOung^ menat Berhn^had injieed thrown a tonegf at|i5 r 



A 



/Windows ; and there was no insult or offensive allusion 
v oTwnich he_had hot been made the object. 

In the meantime, the war party at Paris were not 
idle in fomenting the quarrel. They were exceedingly 
pleased at the rupture of the negotiations with Eng- 
and. Murat, whose new honours had turned his 
head, was the leader of this party, and let slip no 
opportunity of instigating Buonaparte to war, and of 
giving him an unfavourable opinion of Tall eyrand 
and all those who inclined to peace. This minister 
(whose sagacity was not far behind his wjjit^255K- 
cjj^e^comendedTlhat the Emperor's pnwftr_ nnii]d oa jy^ 
be consolidated by peace, and that " all his victories" 
could only be designated by an algebraic series, of 
which the first term was a and the last y or zero/ J 
The Grand-Duke of Berg, on the contrary, was for 
carrying things with a high hand, and thought he had 
nothing to do but to march from battle to battle, from 
possession to possession, like the leader of a band of 
Condottieri, consulting only his arrogance and his 
personal prowess, his plume- of feathers and his sword 
being the only ideas in his head. Having been just 
created Grand-Duke of Berg, he intimated his design 
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of taking possession of the three abbeys of Etten, 
Essen, and Werden, in the county of Marck. The 
Prussians resisted ; high words passed, and a few 
musket-shots were exchanged. The Princess Caroline 
also, not satisfied with her husband's good fortune or 
her brother's renown, wished, with the petulance be- 
longing to her sex and youth, to make conquests of 
her own, and to fire the ambition of all those who had 
to endure her caprices. There soon appeared on the 
scene, therefore, a troop of young admiring courtiers, 
e&ger to march to new fields of glory, and to humble 
'still more the insolent pretensions of the clownish 
Prussians before the accomplished cavaliers of the 
saloons of Paris. Thus the desire of place and dis- 
tinction, the moment it is attained, uses its power 
only for its own private gratification, and plays the 
game of vanity or interest with equal temerity and 
forgetfulness. There js something* too, in the tone of 
Fren ch assumption and defiance peculiarly offensive 
to other nations. We can bear pride in a superior, 
Sor^ffiere'is something serious and dignified in it; but 
^If-c5 ncetr(to those in misfortune) jars through evjery 
>re of ffie 'frame. French impertinence has perhaps 
tone more than the horrors of the Revolution i>r 
Kuonaparte's strides jo power, to rivet +M filial P" ^ 
#u^^^tj£a^.J^h^aip-4af makmgJLighfc^. j&eir 
/meme^^^£_3Khetted. so many da^ecsL .against 
them, more t£an anyothex: irixfiB.. cause, .arid whichiill 




rir^li^^3yersity, nor safeJjL.the lap of con- 
Buonaparte was as little stayed, as possible by 
""" ^jfidle bpa^ting^ or by^an^ 

_^fj&^^8fiL-QrJiis iTwn views of 
but they had a tendency to inflame the irri- 
gation between the two countries, and to precipitate 
r the war. The ultimatu m of the cabinet of Berlin was 
a challenge r ather^aa^ui expostulation ; and Berttiier 
wyptq fro m Mumcnto ex press, his apprehensions that 
vol. in. F 
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the Prasai^ wqj^ 

^eviou s ^ecfarat ion, as had been j3gne ST 18051 *"" 
The^Bmperorquittea^ftaffe on the 21sToTBeptem- 
ber 1806 ; to which he had returned on the 26th of 
the preceding January. The Empress accompanied 
him as far as Mentz. The imperial guard, which 
had returned to Paris after the battle of Austerlitz 
(and where Buonaparte in his simplicity had promised 
they should stay in future), once more began its 
march. Orders were sent to Strasburg for embarking 
in the Rhine all the troops from that fortress and the 
neighbourhood, and to Holland to direct that the 
Dutch army should without delay enter Munster and 
advance towards the Weser. After receiving the 
visits of several German princes, the Emperor con- 
tinued his journey through Aschaffenburg to Wurtz* 
burg, where he arrived on the evening of the same 
day on which he left Mentz. He stopped at the pa- 
lace of the grand duke, and here he awaited news 
of the enemy. The different corps of the French 
army were assembled at their respective positions, 
sad approached the frontiers of Saxony. This was 
Jne first error of the Prussians, who having the start 
\ /in point of time ought to have attacked the scattered 
corps of the French before they had time to effect a 
concentration of their force ; or at least have come to 
dispute the more difficult passages of the Oder and 
the Elbe with them ; instead of which (as men not 
kno wing what to do) they remained motionless at 
ffieir positions" aif Erfurt and Weimar, suffering" ffie 
invading army to debouch by Saalfield, where Mar- 
v shal Lannes defeated the corps of Prince Louis of 
V Prussia, who was killed in the action. The Emperor 
himself "marched by the valley of the Maine,, having 
with him the corps of Bernadotte and Ney, and being 
flanEeoTon his right by Soult and Davoust. Having 
passed the Saale at Saalburg, he learned th eday^aft er 
that the enemy had abandoned his positionj^JErfiK 
and was coming to the Saale to meet him. He also 
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lear ned from a Saxon co nvo y that part of the Prus- 
sians were gone to Naumburg, and, from the letters 
captured at the post-office at Gera, t hat another part 
was still at Weimar. TheEmpejEOLtheii formedlhis 
r esolu tion^which was to march o n Jen a with the corps 
of Lannes, Ney and Soult : the rest 1)T the armyne 
ordered to continue its march on Naum burg arid to 
attack the"enemyJTtEey r *w ftrft fr"i pd at Weimar ^ By 
tEST _mo vement the Emperor tur necTthe Frugs ian 
arm^ haTO^ainved By a "road w%»h theyjsEouIir 
jave^taien. to meet him, while they were advancing 
to force the passage of the Saal e by a, road into 
w^ichthey should jiaye driven thaJExen^iadihey 
m^iSuvreJ^ith more skill. On the 13th of October, 
a'TittleT efore. sunset, the EnapmffJMxiyed^a* Jena, 
with Marshal Lannes and the foot-guards. He was 
n ear Marshals Sou lt and Ney, whom he ordered to 
join him. Ber nadotte^ Bavoust, andthe Gra&d-Duke 
of Berg had o n their part also arrived at Naumburg. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



BATTLE OF JENA AND ENTRANCE INTO BERLIN. 

Battle of Jena ; misconduct of Bernadotte ; Davoust defeats the 
Prussians ; death of the Duke of Brunswick ; Napoleon's treat- 
ment of the Saxon prisoners; Spandau surrenders; Napoleon 
reaches Potsdam ; enters Berlin ; corps under Prince Hohenlohe 
and Blucher capitulate ; arrest of the Prince of Hatzfeld ; the 
Princess obtains his pardon from the Emperor ; Custrin, Stettin, 
and Magdeburg given up ; Prussia refuses an armistice ; arrival 
of a deputation from the French senate at Berlin ; surrender 
of Hameln and Nieuberg ; Buonaparte's mode of life with the 
army. 

The. Emperor had sent forwajcd from Gera one of his 
orderly officers^ TST." Eugene Montesquieu, as the b earer 
o£a letter to the king of Prussia, which he^g^e ^nfo the 
handsoTthe firstTrussiah troops whom he encountered 
about a league above Jena. On enterin g ^Jena JEhe 
French had certain news of the Prussian^ . army . Tt 
had left Weimar in two great corps ; the largest, 
under the immediate command of the king and of the 
Duke of Brunswick, had taken the road from Weimar 
to Naumburg; the other, under the orders of, the 
Prince of Hohenlohe, had directed its march on Jen a. 
In fact, the advanced-guard of the French had no 
sooner reached the summit of the hill_ wklc^Tgots 
back upon Jena, than they discovere d the e nemy's 
lmealmost in front of them. The Emperor al&nwkl 
from his horse and went to reconnoitre. The sunhad 
not quite set ; and he advanced till spjn^jjnusket- 
shots were fired at him. _ He returned .J^ikaafeBnlhe 
march of the columns to their position^ whicETie 
recommended to the .generals not. to takfijiptill it 
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was dark He slept in the bivouac amidst the 

"— ■ ' I "T"** - '"l A " II ii a ' ' i ' " " ■ r— ■ ■■■!■■< I 




towards Jena on foot lb seeTEat nothing was left, 
lhq^wheiTto nil surprise ne found the whole,, of 
arshal Lannes* artillery whiiSi^wasJbo begin the, 
figEtTn^ in the 

or a rojtd. 



o^cilin^ of the night had been mis 



e waa ex^edmgfj^edi J&ui_nasl^^ 
time in reproached he set to work himselLifido the 



an anmerv-offiiGer. fle collecte d the m en. 
miarinem--5Ee-^Eeir n5£tQols7 anTlKTtEe 
l^^l2neorBacb..ke. held himself, for Jthe cog; 
venTence of those whose labours he directed. In this 
iS^fcmSJK^.sufficjfintlj widenedraaH^e 
extremities of the axle-trees cleared of the rocks. The 



£wjaMm*sr* 



had passed througl 



notTeave the spot '"^TBEieTBuret waggon 
rough" which was late at night HeuaEd 



n 



tii&BivouidM 
There was a hoar frost upon the jround, accompanied 

with fog^^Mch^prevent^ the Jdense^ masses of the 
I?^nfaroo psllxa:owded together. oiiu£be top oFIEe 
nllTSffiliJing distinguished by the enemy, or they 
niignthave annoyed' them with their fire, 
^" xhe^ fr encl^ were under arms by daybreak ; but 
the*1og wks §tUl so thick, that advancing towards the 
enemy on an open ground in front, theymissed their 
wa y, and c ame upon a wood wh^J^eT^iinw'l^ 
was postedT ~Xt nine, the^fqg cleared up, the sun 
£R&tiff~ffiX y " the" two armies iound J&em&elYsa close 
together, anctffie cannonade commenced in the centre, 
wim tlfe greatest s harpn ess on theT*russian side. Ney, 

~ lt . Vt < ' ' tr1T "T i i ■ ■m il l — _ ' . (f * 

wEowas on the right of MaxshalLannes, attacked the 
extreme left of the Prussians, repeatedly taking and 
beifl^driveri from a yiUage where it was lodged ; and 
wVnua'li£V& lost a great number of his men, had not 
a division of Soult's coming up at the time (although 
fetigued after "a Ipng-Baaxch) joined in the action, 
turnecT the Prussian left, and compelled them to 
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evacuate .Jhevfllage^. JJh^ JSmpeiQjr blam§d. 




though gentlg 1 lor persi^ting^ in his attack*, inste ad <jfl 



w^ting~lS^wae expeclea reinforcemeixt. While this 
movement was operating on their left, Marshal 
Lan ces ma de a vigorous attack on jkePfossim 
centre! The boldness ~oFThis " MvanceTmiSaSIS 11 
dSiS^heir whole position. The action*- thfta~gs teom- 
menced, and a new_ incident Jlecideithe foxt une jof 
ffielfay. The Emperor had left Marshal Xugereau "al 
Mentz td collect the regiments which had been sent 
back fix>m Austerlitz to France, and to follow with 
what haste he could. He madfc. such goo d- sp eed that 
he arrived, at Jena while "the battle wag goi ng on. 
H^did not pau^ ^lmonifint, Jbn^^adv anced ffirou ^. 
^fif wood in such a manner as to appear in the_f ear^ 
oflhe PrussTah right, at" the instant that Tannes was 
p acking it ~m front^ commencing' a dis chajcge of 
musketry beTore~T!Ee** Prussians" - had lime to recon- 
noitre, Buonaparte's columns seeniLjto jnesfe 
gether at the Scene of action as we sonaetujies seetEe 

clouds assembling fropa the different pointsTo77 

before a thunder storm. This attack being j&SLd^e£-* 

mined as it was unexpected made the enem y's l ine 

waver. The Emperor had but few cavalry withhim, 

the'main^Bod^beihg'on the road to Naumburg ; "but 

'as soon as the oscillation was observed in. Jjie Prussian 

ranKs^they^were §ent forward, and ordered to charge 

w!l]^espenitioh. This jmovement suficegr|efl~fii W&- 

venting the "Prussian^army'from rallying; and The 

^nead of murats cavalry just then coming up co mpleted 

/ t^e^d^rd ej ^nd un ited with the rest i n p^uingtne 

ffieyj^ere^scaping. 

^ 7 rhe"Ernperor from the spot where .he^tocKLjggr. 
j&elfEghl of the Prussians, and the FrenchcavaJry" 
Vfakingthemby thousands.. Night was approa^cW; 
aid here, as at Austerlitz, fie rode roun d"tEe Aeki o f 
battle. He often alighted from his horsetojjjse. a 
Kttle brandv to the wounded : or placed his hand on 
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the brea st of a sold ier to feel if his heart beat, or there 
w^anYje hance of hie. ^ Sis joy on such occasions 
wa& only checked by the recolle ction o f those he "ofluld" 
notjug cour? '"T Tbgiound j, greater .numbei ' of ^deadia 
^he~j>arT of j^ e^Jj^j^jKarTnth^rj £e TTooteJat the 
buttons to ascertain the number of the regiment : and 
«fflerwara£" at the first review he would question the 
men as To ""Che manu.er.~ia which thesL had been 

I g&>re- 
Le received 




/ 



1iK^|S^fessprs of the university,, . aod . rewarded the 
vicar of that place for the attention he had T^own to" 
the sicKand wounded. 

~t)n Hie Mme' day (the 14th of October) on which 
Napoleon overthrew the Prince of Hohenlohe in front 
of Jena, Davoust and Bernadotte, in pursuance of 
their mstructionsf marched" from ^auriiburff byTES 
Weimar rnad, on which Jinf^..mififiian,apny^,ujxd^Q^ 
comman^ofji^^ Davpustw§&, 

in a great measure ignorant of the position of tfefi 
enemy, but he hacT no. sooner reached the sumnut^ot 
the Bffl, which it is necessary to ascend alter'passing 
t^estone bridge over the Saale, about a league from 

aumburg, t han he d escried the Prussian a? m X fe§losrc. 

!e imm^atelyndispatched a messenger to Berna- 
dottg, Who was clos e behind him, ancTrequesfed hg. 
gflgd fflppgff"15£^ Bernafotte "lnB fal ed Oil Taking 
the lead ; and this hot Joeing accedecTlo T>y tToS other, 
offiftrj^djo^l^^ all, nretendmjgto^ beja search 
cjTa jrassage som^rfeere liuglK 

^J^!^[^^ Tl °^?^?:d^^^ ^ -Mi infftrio^ty ir numbers 

assailed by a cannonade and discharge of 
nittsfce^y ^wMchjggl^^bhe more Furiously maintained, 
as Tihe enen^Ihought they were sure of destroying 
BUT! hflfl'lF ri ^Keen for his ereat courage and firm* 
TO^ uMerJ^ J ,hjj&,troop& must have been complet^j 
jiSgartene <L By thwffl nVlnrlr in the afternoon ha 
had lost flflQ-third of hia f"^« He could only retain 
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his m en in the field Iqe-abowi^ff hin^lf ftvgfywhftre 
IS^vajjpL his a33es^3e^mp hurried to and fro to Iter- 




*w^I3pECi&iax5 allowed Davoust to bejcru^hei He 
so contrive djo Tceep T^acktE^ayaTry^ j? yer whichji e 
Ka5 no right orc bhtr^ ^TPavbust jga&in debted to jtis 
great valour ancT to 3bi^coh6^nce jplacecT inj& irn by 
hliTtfoops^ for ^the~*glory n"e won on ttis ^ayfwhicn 
Wis Ttf him the m^^ 

wxtEstanding th&.Io§£ .whkh w he sustained^ he took 
from the enenrjr seventy, pieces of cannon, an3T^m- 
pelled him toa^ retreat. v Hai^e been supported by 

aTbody"df cav^r^^'m^ht ?iaye T^taLX^SSf 
mmlberoi^pf1S5nSral but that,Jje had beenaHeto 
t(6§p'the*EeIa under such disadvantages. obtainSKai 
the admiration of the^ whole army. The loss of the 
Russi ans was considerable. The Duke oi^runswlS:, 
who was woundea, nastL^retirea^oiirwna^ wnere 

he ^oh^atfe Tiilg^2^^ n ^ king on learning what^Ea^ 
befallen t^lTu^e, ma^e a movement to je ggffl^ lbe 
Oder ; nor could Davoust, from the want of ca valry, 
obstruct jthe ^monarch's retreat. Adjffian ^enera l 
Komceuf^ wtojbrought the report oQlie jig^ ^to th e 
Emperor at Jena, said nothing of the absencej3 L the 
r of Bernadottes rpfiisfa.) tn paraapftteJl), 
t'Keaction. ~ When" he had done, Buonamrtej^ked 
Mm whafthose troops had beeu iiiSj? 
conflict. _ Receiving no explanation, he bit his lips, 
jfiuTwas at no loss to understand that som(SG5gwas 
amiss. Ygta^rJ^is^he made this man a soyerei 
K"^5il3" BfiflOLj^fus Jta world goes f m^ng^^ty 
contains the seeds of its destruction in its own, fyjgom. 
^Prisoners poured into Jena the whole Qfjfche n ^F*» 
anff among them was almost, the whole of tEe*Baxon 
inlaStry' wifli several generals. , The EmgerOTTa3TK§ 
officers assembled in a hall of the uhi^^^^I. 
thrcf addressed thenvby his interpreter : '^IS^ronguQi 
ahTnot your enemy, nor the enemy of y our [Elector. 
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I know 




he has been obliged to aid the designs of 
You have fought, and ill fortun e lias dfir 
u of vour liberty I f you have"smcerelv 



pnvea you 

espoused the interests of Prussia, you must share her 
fate ; but if you can assurejaifi^aatjgwir sovereign 

BaTB^o5feSi3to-S^ up araaigSStT^^ 
that he will seize this oppor tunity of resuming hi s 
natural policy, 1 will overlooE^tK e^past, and will 

[y^ ^a Sa xon officer, underfcoo'6 to gQ to Presaen 
witE^ia„j^roposar"*"and tp V T1 g aii ""°wpirl" W^ 



and on rece mngjm assurance that Jitw puld fo e 
"uonaparte Nellie §^^ 



r& 



0Hm M* mf*0* 




Lib er ty who immediately set out twwaa£ by wg£*pf 
Leipsia-*.. J-^e TEJmperor then departed in an open 
\ carriage fo r W eunar^ , and at the top of the mountain, 
j^KXthe "§noiJL ; met ^Prussian officer, bearing^ 
tetter fjcpni.the king ^dth a proposal for an armistices 
AiLsT offer was not complied with, bemuse its o nly 
^object was t orSiTO W'the waFfrom his own do minions 
i MotEose "of the UKes of tKe Frg aqly "Either from 
the da te (rf the Jsm g's letter orJaLsome other means, 
SncITgen^ oTtETPrush 

man army, and directly ordered Benradptte to force 
of the Essen, defended by the Prince ot 

where tE eTijrin ce of ^ rnn j; flOittTPffflri^T^faJii „ 

^fc^tulaf^wig&, aZgamasauftf eigfateSBLt^ 

jSj^ This town was also of importance, as it was a 
loroughfare from the army to Mentz. While at 
Wjeimar^J the Emneror had am^jgtendew with jjjg 
feiia^n^neraj^cm^etta^'w ^d^de-iifccamDjat 
FreaeT 



iaww ^, djteea.mfflnded ift Jfcbs lajEiaiJjg, 

) Tft Namabury Buonaparte learned ,ftom DavQHSt 
(*3&Ej3^^ satisfaction) the 

^^«fent of Be»adatt^m^con(luct just before. 
H£^^^SltXw£ra to bqpg bim^to a court5hartial, 
it would be equivalent to ordering him %q be shot. 
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The best way is to overlook iJL- I dfi not think him 
I / so' de void of honour as not to. feel. the. shamefulness of 
V his behavioui^ jespecting"which I shs^.not^SjHoJet 
A InmTmow^mj mind, 7 ! Buonapactej'iftMld hardly h&ve 
%S? aj)hysiognomifit to trust Bernadotte twi ce j for 
KTmust nave seen hinf'with stealthy eygsT Took iiy 
over TuVTGgli "arched nose, watching his own oppor- 
tunities^ and equally indifferent to principle^orsenS- 
mefttl On the roa d" "Between Naumburg and Halle, 
tEe Emperor passed over the field of Rosbach. He 
knew the ground so well that on approaching Rosbach, 
he said to one of his aide-de-camps, pointing with his 
hand, " Gallop on in th&t direction, and half a league 
off you wHi ^Jffift _finTmnn Yrhipli, thg TVng ^™* 

erected lii'cojimiemoration of their victor osftt u& 
When the whole of Europe was spread out in tEs 
manner before Napoleon as in a map, it is not 
surprising he thought he could lay his hands on it so 
easily. The column was where he had paintedjiout, 
but no higher- than a coxuimofl-sized. ringr-pos* ~W& 
the next things was Mi., order up soma~nf Snchfits 
uppers to. .ha&e it conveyed on carriageaLtJL-E^is* 
The whole army was now approaching the Elbe. The 
bridge at Dessau had been burnt by the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, whom Bernadotte was pursuing. The 
Emperor thought it possible to repair it ; but finding 
it would be a work of time, preferred crossing at 
Wittenberg, by which a day was lost 

Half-way between Dessau and Wittenberg, Duroc, 
who had been sent on a secret mission to the Kgag of 
Russia, ca me to m eetjflie Emperor. TheTatter r£ 
mained at^Vittenbeig two "days, "while the French 
effected the passage of the Elbe; which they did 
before the Prussians. Ney was charged with the 
, blockade of Magdeburg. Napoleon with the r est of 
f the army advanced towards Berlin by th^Jg oteSain 
road, in order to dispute the passage o£.th& Sgree 
with the enemy,... who \, were one or two marehes 
behind. It was about one in the afternoon when the 
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army left Wittenberg ; and in passing through the 
suburbs, a storm of hail came on. The Emperor 
alighted to obtain shelter, and entered a house belong- 
ing to the keeper of the forests. He thought he was 
not known ; and regarded merely as ordinary civility 
the respectful manner in which he was received by 
two young women in the apartment where he was. 
They appeared much surprised and embarrassed, and 
one of them exclaimed aside, " fleavens ! it is the 
Emperor." On inquiry, it tu rned out that she was 
thewidow of ^n^c ^Q7n^g¥ein ^dinll^g^ 
and th at she recollected Buonaparte perfectljMggl l, as 
he was n or"mucE alterecL as well as General Savary 
anctlSeneral Berthier, who were with him. She had 
been left with one son ; and in answer to a question 
put to her on the subject, she ran upstairs and 
brought down her marriage contract. The Emperor 
was much pleased, and exclaimed, " Par Diev, ! this 
is a curious meeting/' He then ordered Berthier to 
take down the names both of the mother and the son. 
The s torm being now over and the Emperor about to 




"jy, l gx ant you an annual jjensionoi izuu trancs 4 
wi th the reve rsion to jour son." He then mounted 
his fibrse ancTset "off J and in the evening signed the 
orderjoj^the widow's pension' 

jSfap^onjasseTQue. ingEt Jflfithin a short march of 
Potsd am. He here learned that the Prussians had 
recrossedTthe Elbe, and were making every exertion 
to regain the Oder towards Stettin. He ordered 
Soult and Bernadotte to give them no rest. Ney 
remained on the left bank of the Elbe to watch Mag- 
deburg, and to see that the enemy, pressed hard by 
Soult and Bernadotte, did not turn short that way. 
Spandau surrendered to Marshal Lannes at the first 
summons ; so that his corps being left disposable, was 

/feent forward to the other side of the Spree. TJj£ 
Emperor arrived at Po tsd am in broad. djay, and went. 
^mfi^^fTffi Yfeitr life t.w" , p«T«^° of Sans-Souci. 
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He admired the beauty of the larger palace, and made 
some remarks on the site chosen for it, which is so 
bleak and ungenial, that the growth of everything is 
stunted. The little palace of Sans-Souriereatjv in- 

yterested him. He ex amined t hfLjapfi. ^ffifttrt fr^Frpflg- 
rick the Greats whioCis kept with religi ous care. 
JN one of Jhe fumiiurejiad been displ^e(LuaMlJS§ r " 
tj^nTy splendour constituted no part.a£it§jaJufci The 
writing-table resembled those which mq y yefr be s een 
in ffie offices of tha old French notaries : the inkstan d 
and p$ns were still upon it . Buonapa xfe._^^el* 




kings own^Eand T apparently written in "no very"gd3d r 

humoiir] He ordered the door to ^fi^gpfi^d-^Z^l!^ 1 
Frederick u^d^fc^o down tb^ the terrace in the ■ 
garden, and also that which he passeflt hrbugh. wtefl 
he went to revie^Eis troops nr> fog j^At^iHty pla^ 
ij?^\l5S^^§£?- ^veiything about tbifl Tn^ na rch 
appears to h#^ be^a dry and arid. H^returneaiEo" 
Potsdam for., the night, , where he iorbad, apy^xBfe 
to occupy the private apartments Mopgfog -tftjlj^, 
cpieen.' At" - nharlottenburg - they fouad ju . ^Ji^iSSF 
m~6ne of 'her dressing-rooms a Tn^mojjfll drawii ^p^ 
^Bunaouriez for subduing the p^w^ r of F^TI.^f 
Certainly, there is no containing the mercurial vivacity 
of the French character within given bounds, except 
by mixing it up with the caput Tnortuum of legiti- 
macy! 

/ On the 21st of October, a month aftexJmiifigarture 
i from Paris,. Buonaparte entered Berlin.__ He_was on 
y horseback, .accompanied j?y the guard and! the whole 
of "Davousts corps, whom he chose to be the first to 
enter the Prussian capital. The weather was fine. 
Almost all the inhabitants of the city seem ed to b e 
out of doors ; and the windows were filledL with ladies , 
who ; though they evinced considerable^Srao^ y o n 
tEe occasion, yet expressed the profound figt griefin 
tlieir countenances, and many were batEfidI3njESra. 
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Pride, passion, patriot ism, lo yalty, all are h uman^ q.p<i 



ion, pa 

Have tears for - their dearest loss :_ truth and freedom 



iqss: 1 

alone see theirs with dry eyes ! Tne .Emperor alighte 
atr^tfie King s palace, where he Jook upms a 



e. 



Th6"TFoops were stationed on the Custrm an^Bletfin 
roads, with the exception of the guard, which was 
quartered in Berlin. Buonagarte was up a ^ f 0U r ^ 
the morning. sendil)&4iut scouts '"and parties of skir- 
every direction. One ot these parties 
captured a-jiag of truce, from whom it wasjdiscovered 
t nat he had left P hnce Hohenlohe at N ew-Riipinj gre- 
p armg to d ejaggQor Prentzlau, on which Ji^Jlpiperor 
d S^t egr ^E e dragoons and tfte corps of Laanjgslio 
Tceed 'IHilTier Dy*T6rced...marcUea..»p the Havel. 
- oy reached t^ bridge at Prentzlau &. few, hews 
betc^The head of the Prussian column appeared op. 
tfi^opposite bank of the river, bath sides being very 

Ta^!Si^^»J^T\wj^£ i ' .Tk£l^ssjan tr °2P 
which was most in advance was a regiment TSelongmg 
to tneKings-guard, which, ^ supposing all lost, was 
ve^^^Tk) fefum to TBeflih. An arrangement was 
pfopose3an3"c6ncl"u3ed on "ffie" spot.' Trince Hohenlohe 
surrendered with all the troops thaF were with hin), 
fiansferrihg to General Blucher the command of those 
which were too distant to be included in the capitula- 
tion. The others were sent back to Berlin. Prince 
Charles of Mecklenburg, ayounger brother of the. queen, 
fiiMngJbeen taken pnsonerat§ trelitz 1 w^ls dismi ssed 
on^to^g^olg. * BKchefhad rallied the wrecks oTtEe 
PiTQceofSohenlohe's corps, and added them to what 
remained of the army that fought against Davoust 
The king had withdraw n from, this army as soon as 
tEe ^SSnl ^^B^ Jbeen refused^ He"'iobk^^deBurg 
oaEis^way to^Berlin, ancT tEence directed his course 
to the Oder and afterwards to Graudentz, where he 
ordered the bridge of boats over the Vistula to be 
removed. He here learnt the surrender of his army 
at Lubeck. glucher .liad^anoenYrsd scl as to draw 
S pult and Bernad oite from Berlin; a&d m afterwards 
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succeeded in -giving J^em-ihfL^lip _fro^ Jlxft^£dd^fif_, 
WbacfiD. ^ Hq -ascaped irpmJiiem so con raletely that 
tney did^otreach. till evening the positla raLJiTTSa^ 
quilted in th£ morning. He passed through Schwerin 
an J gained Lubect He would have defended the 
bridge of that place, but was overpowered. Djjvgn 
Jtp. the last .extremity* and destitute of amm unitioi 
atja^ capitulated,^ and surrendered his troops p n- 
/Seers of war. 

On the_ arrival of the French at Berlin, .po ssessio n 
was^ immediately taken of the pflgtTQJ Ii^^rheex- 
amination of the intercepted corrsppja ndence was . 
skilfully managed ". that .at first A9 „su 
tertained of the circumstance. In this wa y, a lett er 
forwarded to tne care of the postmaster andTaddressSi 

This letter Jw* 



>en 



to the ki n jL Wfi ^I s j£l . .. _ _ 

and' signed by ~the^Trince "of Hatzfield, who had ~re- 

fhairied at Berlin. It contained a detailed accounifof 

everything wTricIThad occurred in the capital since 

the king's departure, with a minute description of the** 

French force^ corps by corps. As the let ter 'was 

wntten by a^4^nce, .it^w^alaid before. tkCL-EfiQ^sror, 

who appointed a court-martial to be JwisL&Ujxi^ 

wfif5r on a charge oC giving ararat inform^m TjEb 

the Prussian government On the order for the 

court-martial "being issued, the prince was arres ted. 

The court-martial met ; but as the Emperor had not 

returned the original letter, the only document on 

which the charge was founded, an application was 

made for it through the major-general in the usual 

way. It so happened that the Emperor ha^gtgieto 

some distance from Berlin to review one of Davou st^ 

divisions. "It was another fortunate circumstance" 

on his "return he stopped to pay a visit to JL_ 

Prince Ferdinand, .brother to Frederic II., sojhaj; It 

was late before he got home. These lucky inc ident s 

afibrtte'd IheTrincess of Hatzfield time to see MarsBil 

Duroc, whom she had known during his former jasj}& 

to Berlin. The marshal knew nothing*a£ thfiLbug,- 
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ness, and not being able jx) leave the palace, sent 
Qg^irS^arytolearn the paxtJcuiaST^HeKastenefl! 
back to inform Marshal T)uroc, that tne life oTtEe 
prince was at stafe/t^thatlfwaja^necessary to pr<5? 
cure thV priacg Sir an imm ediate audience of the 
ror. He h ad jusT^i^ 



Duroc at the top of the staircasejsailLjjLe princess 
(who haZTnevef "quitted the spot) Ticking by his arm, 

c lY^ sire 9 " ^^ JDuroc, fgifi followed 
hfe ^ESpSrqr intoEis cabinet. Be™ soon came out, 
and m tjfedu ced the fflftrcess: She knew jKTwhj'ier 
Husband ^lacTHbeen arrested and in the simplicity of 
fier disposition demanded justice of the Emperor for 
^' wrong which she supposed was done him. When 
s^liad nnished he handed her the letter written by 
her nusbahcL ^Having run it over, she stood motion- 
less^and looked as if she had lost all sensation, but 
uttgjo^'not^ said, ""Well, 

madam^ is this a calumny? 'I leave you to„ judge." 
The jpnhcess, more dead than alive, was* £&ing to 
answer with her tears, when Buonaparte took the 
letter from her and said, " Were it not for this letter, 
Here would be no .proof against your husbanji," — 




A 



tgere is nothing to be done but to burn it ; ' „$&& 

hrew the letter nito Jfche fire. The Priurofln of Ha4z- 

fieC^ Imew not $hai> Jo, do or .^y; but s^jgnpj^ 

moreleelingl y by hpy- giferj^ tfra-n the most eloquent 

aye don^._J^e. w reWedJquite3appy, 



>r coi 



%nd soon saw h er husband^jg^^TO|§U3e& -at liberty. 

^ .jBP y lEose'who knew mm best, was on 

iflday as hagpj^as the Princess of Hatzfield Such 

raiTtrif' fnarT wbflfifi <?hftr* M * r venal .writers laboured 

to cover wifa thft alii™* ftTJcl. JC2 1gn !? nf their pens, jn 

order to sinE^a ^a usp M hidLhe upheld by the sword, 

and which, in itself ^a*-»nassailaye. 

Prince Pautlif Wujtenjerg had joined the Prus- 
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made a 
Instant, 
Buonaparte took no other re vengajpf hiin^ihan not 
to 'receivgJEpi7 andj^ senTTTfim back toStuj^^dr 
(^ftstrin and^ptettin_sujTCnfee^.Mif t 

downTiefore a name: and at th e same , 

burg, with a garrison otiwentv-three tho ugapd men . 
coffiiiMm'dedi^GenergJ "Kl-Qiafc^ surreri'SerijLto N 
wEose"T6rce_was nojLjnucli, Jaeger. It was 
^iesia"that a^Prussian_cDrps kept tjKe ., fiel ^where^ b 



lonai 



Lven 



was"6pposed l^Prince^ Jerome, to whom B 
having beenjately je^ncileoTwith lunO^c 
command of ai Tarr^-^^^ "ir" " 

b urghers, and othe/X Jonjie derate i troo ps. The diplo- 
. mafic body now nocked to .Berlin in the train of 
victory, but did little to bring about a peace. M. Tal- 
leyrand in particular to a^ note which he ^pr^ente d 
/ (nTlvEicE he took, a Uvel^Krd!s-ey e jdew of the wEole 
* poIiticar^n^Kzgn^ffen&ed the Kia& of Prassia >t?£rjp 
' fluuTJrghim to do what was. not in higynwAr, fi nely , 
/to'compel England and Russia to IA a J£ € L£S§fifiu As" 
inen often grow desperate in desperate circumstances, 
the more imperious the necessity became for coming 
to terms with Napoleon, the more he seemed to 
shrink from it ; and when Duroc found him at Os- 
terode, on the other side of the Vistula, he rejected 
the idea of an armistice altogether, al leging that " jt 
was now to6~TaTe, "and tharhe~Iiad thrown hmis plf 
/into the arms of the Emperor of Russia, who had 
offered him his support, ,.^33uonaparE£ ^ave uj 
/ftrther_attempts^ at n<ggQtiation^ and forthwith put 
. / htnisey^flu a a mdilaQn to seek 



/ htniseffinto^ A c ondition to seek peace where ver h e 
Y 6Qg^M tinoT^(LJ tuBsifl.na While at Berlin 3 ^gj gj5^rQr 
received a deputation from the French se nate, com^ 
pluSenthig him on his astonishing success^J^jrecom^ 
mending him to put a period to his victoBje ^ by j t 
peace. This vexed him, and he returned fiar^angwer 
thai before they recommended him to make.. peac<£ 
they might at least have, .inquired on wj^ch jide tHe 
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obsta cles to it la^or^havg^en t the me ang ^along with 
the flattering hopec^forciS^Ji£'~5mssians or the 



,USSians, with whom thft former hs\.^ nnw jpnmTPrl tn' 

c5hclude it with hirn^ This was the first manifesta- 
ti on ot that spiri t ot idle cjavUlmg^jQr^ 
ff aparte aiterw arHiTSenounced astne^pirit of ideology, 
w hich began to^Tafe^^ ij^^^cT^iccess In jSffii^it 

did not pla;^ pnnclM31^^ 

at abstra ct^p rincip les , when it shQiikLirazB frf^n q,t- 
tfihHmg to-^ircnTnat.a.nfifis fl.nH at circumstances when 
it should h ave been guided by abstract principles. 
The Emperor had sent to Italy for the Polish 
general, Dombrouski, to join him at Potsdam. It 
was not till after the refusal of Prussia to sign 
the armistice, that he thought seriously of creating 
a diversion in his favour in Poland. Fresh troops 
arrived from France, with which Marshal . Mortier 
marched against the Hanse-towns, and was master 
of the shores of the Baltic before the Emperor was 
ready to commence operations in Lithuania. The 
two remaining fortresses of Hameln and Nieuburg 
also fell into the hands of the French by a kind of 
giddiness or vertigo, by which strong places at this 
time took it into their heads to surrender almost at 
discretion, and without striking a single blow. The 
commanders have been accused of treachery and col- 
lusion, without attending to the effect which a general 
panic and course of disaster has on the mind. A 
great authority has said, "Men's judgments are a 
parcel of their fortunes ;" and the example of cities 
surrendering, armies beaten, and king's flying from 
their capitals, might relax the sinews of war into a 
very ague- fit, even in a veteran soldier, without the 
imputation of bribery, indifference, or premeditated 
treachery. Cowardice is epidemic as well as courage ; 
and the spark of patriotism is either kindled or ex- 
tinguished by common consent. In Hameln were 
found fifteen stand of colours embroidered by the 
fairest hands that Prussia could boast, adorned with 
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martial emblems, and presented to their lovers in the 
hope of a different fate. Have the women in France 
no embroidering frames? Neither lovers nor a country? 
Buona parte ^ jgaa onthis ^occasion longer, absent 
frpm "tans than on sogjfilheY since his retu rn frolh 
Egypt (being detained byTEe two campaigns, first 
] with Prussia in 1806 and then with Russia in 1807) — 

andjtjnay nglJafc^a^^ 
f inanner_fi£Jife j5riifiBLwith_ the ^ army^ It~was simple 
'j and without show. Every individual, of whatever 
I rank, had permission to approach and speak to him of 
•' his affairs. He listened, questioned, and gave an 
* answer on the spot : if it was a refusal, there was a 
reason assigned for it, and it was done in a way to 
soften the pain of a denial It was a spectacle to 
' excite the highest admiration to see the common 
soldier quit the ranks, when his regiment was drawn 
out before the Emperor, and advancing with a grave 
easured step, and presenting arms, come close up 
to him. Napoleon never failed to take his petition, 
/ead it through, and grant its just demands. This 
/noble privilege which he afforded to fidelity and 
/ courage gave each soldier a strong sense of his rights 
/and of his duties, while it served as a curb to check 
V the humours of the superior officers who might bo 
tempted to abuse their trust The^simpljcitxof the 
inanners and character of the Emperor was chiefly- 
remarkable on those marching-days when .t he cannon 
•were for a short time silent. Constantly^ on horseback 
in the midst of his generals and of his aide-ile^anjps, 
of the officers of his household, or of the youthfuljfcnd 
valiant elite of the officers of artillery, his gaiety_and 
good-humour had an influence on all around .Jiim. 
Often he gave directions to halt, and would seat 
self under a tree by the roadside with the Imnea^of 
Neufchatel. The provisions for the march were, spread 
! out before him ; and every one, from the page loathe 
. highest officers, found by one means or oth^.^Sat 
. was necessary for his refreshment Itjwas & sogt-ef 
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/^tejorjh^jwhole^garty. Napoleon by banishing from 
s private concerns any shadow of intrigue, and by 
g^always for himself Jiadinspred all those 
^_ ing~To him with sentiments of affection, of 
umon^and zeal in his service which tendered ~fnejg& 
mtercouree_exirem the fru- 

gality oF~ Napoleon that he gave the^ preferen ce^ by 
cEmcepto the simplest viands and to those which were^ 
lea§t_ ( higjily seasoned — as for example : . eggsV aif 
w^roiTj beans dressed as a salad. Either of these Javo 
dishes, with a small quantity of Parmesan cheese, was 
what his breakfast generally consisted., of. At jiuyQer 
•. he ate litjl^ seldom tasting made-dishes, and always- 
! cfioosing the wholesomest. He used to repeat that 
f " liowever small a quantity of food we took, we always 
tgoE^more th an enough/' By this means ; his head 
was always clear, and his work easy to hiin^ even after 
rising from table. jGfiSed^B^^ure^vrbH a sound and 
excelle'ST stomach, his nights were calm as those of 
an infant^and his constitution agreed so well with 
E^vTuation^ thaFa single hour oF sleep repaired thf 
exhaustion oc caaone d[ by^ Jbur-and--twfinfcg hours of, 
SS^e lnjhe_ midstlol xniergenxdes^ihfi^rx^t cr£" 
tical ancTu rgent, he had the power of gQing.io sleep 
voluntarily : and his mind recovered the most Derfeefc 
calm, from the instant that the measures which the 
actual circumstances required were determined oil 
All the hours of the day were devoted to employment, 
even_when he was with the army. Did he cease for 
a moment to consult his maps, to meditate the plan 
of his battles, and to study the immense combinations 
which it was necessary to arrange in order to put in 
motion (with* mathematical precision) masses of four 
or five hundred thousand men, then he busied himself 
with the interior administration of the Empire. 
Several times in the week an auditor from the council 
of state arrived at head-quarters, charged with the 
portfolios of the different ministers : never was the 
labour deferred till the morrow ; in the course of the 

g2 
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/ same day the whole was examined, signed, and sent 
/ off: everything marched abreast. The days that 
' followed a battle were devoted to receiving the reports 
of the different corps of the army, connecting toge- 
ther the detached circumstances, allotting to every 
one the share of glory to which he was entitled, and 
j drawing up those masterly bulletins which are a model 
/ .of military eloquence. It was singular enough that 
i these bulletins, sent to Paris to be published, were 
! read and admired by all France, before they reached 
; the army, who knew nothing of their contents till the 
arrival of the newspapers from the capital. They 
have been accused of exaggeration : but events suffi- 
ciently proved their truth. Armies do not fly nor 
cities fall down before the columns of a gazette. The 

of Prussi a have been 

want Of prft.11fl.ntiy- Tint 

the provocation was extreme^ and the opportu nity no t 
fcTbe missed for paying off the abuse ariaV^anturnely 
of which Buonaparte was himself the unceasing butt 
for twenty years. Still it would have been_bette£, 
had he abstained from recriminating, in a momentj)f 
victory, on a woman and a queen— a handsome and 
a spirited one too ; but perhaps the air of the palaces 
of Potsdam and Berlin was not very favouraWej> 
sentiments of gallantry. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



BATTLES OF EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND, AND PEACE 

OP TILSIT. 

Issuing of the orders in council against English commerce ; their 
policy considered ; Hamburg occupied by Mortier ; kingdom of 
Westphalia created ; Napoleon's treatment of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick justified ; a new French levy ; advance of Benigsen ; Napo- 
leon enters Poland ; feeling of the Poles towards him ; Warsaw 
fortified by the French ; Kaminskoi takes the command of the 
Russians ; is defeated at Pultusk ; battle of Eylau ; the king of 
Prussia again rejects overtures of peace ; fall of Dantzic ; battle 
of Heilsberg ; battle of Friedland ; peace of Tilsit ; terms of the 
treaty; Napoleon returns to France. 

It was from Berlin that Buonaparte dated the famous 
decrees of t he 21st of Novembei^Jj jSpG, interdicting 
^xflj nmerce be tween Great T3ritam^nd ^theje^ of 
fiurope. which 'was"tTTe commencement oFtheT well- 
known Continental System, which he resorted to as 
the only means of crushing the power and hostflityjrf 
ngland, and the attempt to enforce wTncn^almogt as 
irwerg^ainst the nature of thingsjTin "ffie. endprflyfid 
fetal to h imself, Buonaparte reasoned in this manner 
with himself — that it was incumbent on him to de- 
«trnjMj]fi pnw^r s\\\^[ j^iiftnry^of^flreAt'Hr^ain — that 
there wa s norther way of doing it but by excluding 
her completely from the ports of the continent— -anjl 
that TEerdb rjLihiiJVVtcs^ the means to^j^ielLiLiEafi 
necessar y to have recourse in ofder to arriy^.at^that 
indispensable object ... But^nbthing is necessarian 
humaii aff aixa.JJ^t.is not possiBIe^an3To atTemptjt 
rernid^jGar that which is placedout of our reach hy 
fortune, is only to make bad worse. Nothing could 
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alter the moral condition of England but th e strikin g 
at T^£3EyaS2aLl£Sources i^7ffld ffleseTrbnxThpr, insular 
situation were invulneraMejn the ordinary- iourse o f 
events. y A6^EoweYer^EnglajLd,wa^ intheinauf-««4- 
tEeSEEEir remain to do aUtha jnischiefsEecould ! If 
Ills armies could not march, across the sea, n gjtKer c ouKT 
her fleets come upon the Jand.^ This was enough : 




only one held out. tbat wpuld be suffici ent to defe at 
ff^^'^hey^all^cou ld be jffevjaued^oi)J^conie into it 
( which wo uld Ee^difticult considering^theprivations 
and losses it must occasTonT wouId^tE^ST ke^'t d i€t 
Even if this^werelthejcase witEfEe govgriraients^ no 
/ a^ahce jyould be made towards fl&e grand object : a 
j smgTeTkarbour, a si&uggler's cave, a creek ^^reyice 
( w^uld~ serve to let i& m^^t^^^^^^ominerce, 
\ just' as the smallest leak, lets t.h^ wf>t^r ^nto th^jnid 
j of a" vessel Themeans were disrffopQrti oned to Tihe 
x end^ The whole power and resources of France must* 
i he strained to their utmost pitch, and called forth not 
^against an imposing mass and once for all, but must 
\be brought to bear at every moment, and in every 
j point of the compass, against the most petty, harassing, 
\ and evanescent opposition. After throwing the net of 
J his policy and the ramifications of his vast system of 
'restraint and exclusion over the lion of British com- 
merce, ajnouse, a Norway rat wQuMJbite.the. .cords, jn 
two. It was Tonly Hs immense influence, his prodi^ 
gious energy, and a resolution steeled against remon^ 
strance or disappointment, that could have made his 
scheme at all feasible or formidable to others : yet, in 
j spite of these, it failed. Nothing short of absolute 
j power could have carried it into practical effect ; and 
I with respect to moral or political causes, absolute 
J power is a mere name. As to the complaints urged 
■ by^the_French ruler against the encroachments. jj^ 
insolence^ and rapacity^of England m as^ji.jxi.ajilirnp 
. power^ nothing could be^^ace . ^M ; .b a t- Ihoj Ljafied 
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notha^exote^^ 

the high character wh ich we g ive o f o^ rs^lves, sum\ 
Which makes o thers a little sore and i mpati ent when 
they find out the truth. On the other hand? witn 
respect to the inconsistencies between the maritime 
and military codes of warfare, though glaring and 
revolting, they seem in a great measure to arise out 
of the nature of the service itself (the one having to 
do with fixed masses, the other with floating frag- 
ments) though not altogether so. Thus there seems 
no reason why a merchant vessel in an enemy's har- 
( bour should be confiscated the instant war is declared, 
while a convoy of merchandise by land is suffered 
to go free and return to enrich that very enemy. The 
property here is not fixed and at any time accessible, 
but moveable, as in the other case. Again, if the 
property of the private citizen at sea is made lawful 
spoil, as the only means which the stronger party has 
of gaining an advantage over the weaker, yet there is 
no reason why the unarmed citizen should be made 
prisoner in his own person, which can only be pre- 
/ judicial to himself, except under the idea of his being 
\ held to ransom, according to the obsolete custom of 
\ barbarous warfare. If it be with a view to exchange 
J the peaceful prisoner with the soldier taken in battle, 
then there is the same ground for detaining travellers 
in a country, or others whom we have in our power, 
to increase the number of hostages. There is no 
doubt that the state of the maritime code (which 
either for good or bad reasons approaches nearer the 
usages of barbarous times than the military) might 
admit of revision and amelioration in many respects ; 
and if Buonaparte may be supposed from circum- 
stances or peculiar irritation to have taken a preju- 
diced view of the subject, we can hardly set ourselves 
up as impartial judges of the question. 

Hamburg was the first place that felt by anticipa- 
tion the blow that was about to be aimed at British 
commerce. Marshal Mortier, towards the middle of 
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\ November^formally re-occupied liaoover ; jmjkmarcn- 
j ing7vP on Hamburgh took possession of Jijat-au&fiUt 
| free-town, so long the, emporium, .of the co mmerce jj f 
t^e^nortKor^uxope. The strictest search was made 
for British commodities and property, which were 
declared the lawful subject of confiscation — with what 
success it is difficult to make out between the outcries 
of the English merchants at the meditated injury (as 
' if they were the most aggrieved set of people upon 
\ earth) and their subsequent boastings of having out- 
/ witted their adversaries. Hesse-Cassel was taken 
from the Elector^who was known to 1>e decidedly 
hostile to TFraiiceJ^and with various provi nces _p f 
Prussia and the conquered territories of the Buke^o f 
Bru nswick was erected' Into the kmgdoml ojL W est- 
pKaEa, and given to Jerome Buonaparte Mjyshjias 
been said pj^Buonapr^'H t.rPAt.mf>nt ^ **»ft T)iiV^ ^ 
ffiunswick, who died about this +%«* *+■ A 1t^ T1 ^ ■; and 
it v seem s to have been agreed by certain writ ers tha t 
the Jfc i jenc^"5inifitkiuffLt to have spareoThim ; first, 
becaus e he was the fai}ier : in-law of the h^ESppareHt 
of th e ^EntisIT crown ; and secondly, as beingthe 
author of the memorable" manifesto against the French 
fiatloh in the jear 1792. On the contrary^ i QEef e 
wasany one reproach, any one indignity, Vnnr^ ga Tfing 
than another that could be heaped upon his tomb or 
J P" his ae athbeay that one ought to have been heaped 
* J upon It * TJE #o ! let not Che outrage and~coniujmejy 
• heTall on on£ side — the forgiveness and forbearance 
j all on the other. What ! we are to be treatedjyith 
the "cold, defecated malice of fiends, and we a re fo 
return it with nothing but the milk of human kmj- 
ness and the pitying smiles of angels. Thos e who have 
cTTefishedTkit one feeling all their lives, that of hunt- 
ing down the liberties and happiness of mankind, 
cannot come with their latest breath to beg a little 
charity and mercy. To*" give no quarter to human 
nature is to expect none from it. But his son* never 
forgave his father's death, and revenged Titbv the 
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; B lack Brunswicke rs in 1815. But his father was not 
i e only one by many millions who fell victims In 



i tna^ruthless struggle whicli~tne Duke oFBruiaswick's 
J mamfest yproclaimeS to the world,. and to the spirit 
i • t^tyaja ^ted it. ^B uonaparte is blamed for havings 
V. alluded tothis. Hewould have been a dastard if he 
had not^^]J^6.5^.to^B , e" paid home, but 1792. 
forgotten. Tnere^ is no equality in that. Let the. 
ar ele ot "reveng e fgb round :. t< only Jst it.be understood 
tnat the ITatred i s reSJ)rocal ; dea^y^j^din^l^Qablg 
onlyth sides! 

*T Buon a|jarte had a fine opportunity:.at this tpne.qf 

r^u1JfinjQ }ig~^um and cavils to, which he exposed 

. himself by Jbis treatment of the petty princes ~ a£ 

Genn any, and ~oF establishing his popularity, had Jig 

, made " common cause with Poland. That name 

y 'S? 8 ^?^ trumpet-tongued" against the iniquity of 

: toe^dL^goyernmente of Europe, and laughed to scq£u* 




which Buonaparte shrunk, as the onejjointed out and 

the oth er em Braced consequences of which he could 

■fe ardlvT controI the issues. He hesitated to lay his 

hands o n that engine of power "Ivhich was contained 

in the degradation and oppression of Poland, and to 

give ltT ull scope, because though lt^^a.^m^ns.^ta 

criish his antagonists, it might in the end recoil upon 

^^§K^B9n.es^ wcoild^okaH^^ 

caees, have been the best policy : and the proad prin- 

cnples of liberty ahdjustice the safest jground for him 

io tfead_upon. But T3uohaparfeT was Fonder of 

organizing than of emancipating ; and even if_he 

, nad restored to Jb^ pland' the inheritance of freedom, 

woul dThaveTi Eed ."'to retain the management" of it in 

- KiTo wn hands. His^u kewarmliess or circumspection 

j cog^ Jnm dear ; buQ t. 'VYaa.iiot hkjnpst prominent 

S ^aractenstic to trust wit h implicit iaith t£ those^injjral 

* tendencies whi ch actjjxjfceir' own^sj^_nianfiQ3is and 

e rpansiye force ygrln » thf* r V^ir^L. Jh^SrS?l ,TlftRR „ 01 * 
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his capadtj^conasted rather in conibiniDg nMiberleas 
^ogfivg^mea gs to^&e " "up? " ftT> d foa.T|~in wielding th g 
SOT^^^^^^sto the jjroductiQii cjL^JlgJmogt 
wiStely-extende^^^ was_irnDh^ted 

with Austria on one* si3e7^ancTaverse^to^_ 
ttelasftng enmtty'br*Eussia - on the 6£Eer ; a njaJT 
Ee did was to * erecC^m^m^^^TiSl Sio. a sort of 
independence undeftEe title of the jhichy of \5farjaK, 
mHnihe hewly-^createdj^qig.^f ftanrony ** H g J^^j 
and to talk fiom time to time of thelibfiraijon^of 
theToles. 

""The partition of this fine kingdom by its power- 
ful neighbours" (says a great and admired writer, 
whose testimony in behalf of liberty is the more to 
be valued as it is rare) "was the first open and 
audacious transgression of the law of nations which 
disgraced the annals of civilized Europe. It was 
executed by a combination of three of the most 
powerful states of Europe against one too unhappy 
in the nature of its constitution, and too much divided 
by factions, to offer any effectual resistance. The 
kingdom subjected to this aggression had appealed in 
vain to the code of nations for protection against an 
outrage, to which, after a desultory and uncombined 
and therefore a vain defence, she saw herself under 
a necessity of submitting. TheJPoles retein^&JfifiJi 
s ecret s ense of their fruitless attempt to recove r 
freedonT~in 1791, and an animated recoll ection of 
tEe violence by whicKit "Bad been suppressed byj^e 
Russian arms. They waited with hope a nd exultation 
tne apprDach of the French armies] jind^candour 
nTTfgtjal^ subjected aS^me^Tjid 

been~T*f~a tbrelgh Jyoke, liney had a 'rigTJT jo"livai l 
tTiemseTves oFTfoeja^gi^t&rice not only o fJSapj JeoiL 
but of Ibfioihet or of Satan himself, had hewogoged 
to aid them in regainihg^ the" mdependenc^pT. w hich 
they had been oppressively and unjustly deprived.'' 



>een oppress ively a nd unjustl y 

This , if "rio t eleg ant, is full _a nd plain, and goes t o 

prove that if 3Ee_Jfoles bad-aZj:ight to cal l in Buona- 
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parte for the recove ry or maintenance of thftj r inde- 
pendence, the Jfrencn mustatall timeshave hadju. 
stili g reater right tojdo.so. 

^BtKmaparte hajcT obtained by a decree of the senate 
in thejmontn of Dctober 1806, a new levy of eighty 

ousand m en; and was in a condition to push th§ 
war with v igour and to *a ^"^ciave'tern^^tion, "TTEie 

jghch, ^avujgl made themselves masters of thp 

russian provinces to the east of the tWer. hadTaid 
sJSetotEe fortresses"" of Glogau. Breslau, and 



Graudehtz~ aS <T were a dvanci ng to Q j^py j^laj Bji. 
The Kussian general, Benigsen/had "on his side come 
as far as Warsaw in the hope of aiding the Prussians; 
but finding that they had scarcely the remnant of an 
army to bring into the field, he had recrossed the 
•Vistula, leaving the capital of Poland to be entered 
on the 28th of November by Murat at the head of 
the French vanguard. About the same time, Napo- 
leon^ leaving Berlin, had nxed his head-quarters at 
fosehTa centricaltowtf in Polancl, which country was 
mining T30&^fesF' considerable agitation. The 

/j rofes in many insta nces resumed t.hejx ancient national 
dress and manners, and sent deputies to urge tjjp 
y decision ' of B y na"parte m their jEayour.'VTThe l angu age 
/in whjc htKe y entreated his interpositionTrSemEIed 
iSsX^]y^^Ilido]^irY. " The Polifihnation a ,5 IsaSl 
'lount Radi *** n * ** 

>rma n yoke^ ~an5"^afis w ith the _ purest joy 
the regenerator of their beloved country, the legis- 
l a^rJ j£JK~uniye,rse^ ' FuU ..of submission to your 
will, th^oF 



_ )ffer you th eir homage, .and. rep0sa.au. y<*U 
w ith confidence alTEh eir IiopigSj^as^upon him, w^io ha&, 
te power of raising empires and of destrojdn£_them, 
and of humbling " the proud.** The add rftfift oLfog 
jft gsident of the counc il-chamber ^)f the regency of 
[ Roland was equally sanguine and ' high-flown. ."Al- 
rtgury, " h e s aid, ™ wejige our dear country saved \ foy. 
i n your person we revere_ih e most just and most pro- 
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found Solon. We commit our fate and ou r hopes inj jo 

jpoufTjjj^si and we implore the ™ffi*ty protection 

of th e mo st augu^ TT^saj^ Napol eon received the se 

y^pe ^oIicaT ^m pljjaents^jhich. JR^rgprinpi p^irarJT 

^ceQjgj^but ^they. (Jjw from him no riiiqfifc ftiLeg- 
pKcit de clajatipn pf Jii^nalJj^nJtiQnjB. J^or my own 
/ PSfc. ^j 8 ©Quivocal and calculatJQg ^plicS-WJthj^gaxd 
toroIaniT gives "me a worse opinion of hii 



y/ toTMahiTgives "nie . j^wor sg opinion of himthanjfcU 
h^ ^d^J^)airL Theone inaicatecl a want of virtue 
or of any love for freedom ; the other only showed a 
contempt for vice and for the dotage of slavery and 
superstition. The last might be pardonable in the 
philosopher and the politician ; the first was neither 
consistent with the character of the philanthropist 
nor the sage. 

Meanwhile, Warsaw was put into a state of defence ; 
and the auxiliary troops of Saxony and the new con- 
federates of the Rhine were brought up by regular 
marches, while repeated reinforcements from France 
repaired the losses of the former part of the campaign. 
The French army at length advanced in full strength, 
and crossed successively the Vistula and the Bog. 
Benigsen, whose object it was not to give battle to 
numbers superior to his own, retreated behind the 
Urka, where he was joined by the troops of Generals 
Buxhowden and Kaminskoi, the latter of whom, a 
contemporary of Suwarrow, assumed the chief com- 
mand. On the 25th of December, 1806, the army of 
Benigsen took up a position behind Pultusk ; their 
left, commanded by Count Ostermann, resting upon 
the town which stands on the river Narew, the bridge 
of which was well defended. The right, under Bar- 
clay de Tolly, was strongly posted in a wood ; the 
centre was under the orders of General Zachen. A 
plain between the town of Pultusk and the wood was 
filled with cavalry. On the 26th, the Russian position 
was attacked by the divisions of Lannes and Davoust, 
together with all the French guards. After skirmish- 
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ing for some time, the French assembling in great 
force on their left, made a determined effort to over- 
whelm the Russians by turning their right wing. Bar- 
clay de Tolly was obliged to fall back on his reserve, 
while the French seized upon the wood, and took 
several guns. Benigsen, however, in spite of Ka- 
minskoi's order to retreat, resolved to abide the brunt 
of the battle ; for which purpose, desiring Barclay de 
Tolly to continue his retreat, he suffered the French 
to advance in pursuit, till the cavalry, who had covered 
the manoeuvre, suddenly withdrawing, a battery of 
a hundred and twenty guns, extending along the whole 
Russian front, played on the advancing columns of 
the French. The Russian line now coming forward, 
occupied the ground from which they had been 
driven. The approach of night ended the combat, 
•which was both obstinate and bloody. Great numbers 
were killed on both sides : Marshal Lannes was 
wounded in the action. 
y/' The battle of Pultusk raised the reputation of Ben- 
igsen and the spirits of the Russians, who thought it 
a great thing to have checked the advance of the 
French. Both Benigsen, however, and Prince Galit- 
zin, who had fought the same day at Golymin, were 
compelled to unite their forces, and fall back on Os- 
trolenka, for fear of being surrounded. Kaminskoi,. 
whose conduct had for some time been capricious and 
unaccountable, now showed evident signs of derange- 
ment, and was superseded by Benigsen. This general 
made a demonstration towards Graudentz and Ko- 
nigsberg, where the King of Prussia was cooped up, 
and menaced with the gradual approaches of Ney and 
Bernadotte. He succeeded so far by this diversion as 
to enable the Prussian general, I/Estocq, to throw re- 
inforcements and provisions into the former place. 
On the 25th of January, 1807, Buonaparte left his 
winter-quarters at Warsaw, and collected his army at 
Willenburg, in the rear of Benigsen's corps, who was 
then at Mohrungen, watched by Bernadotte on the 
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other side, to whom Buonaparte had sent orders to 
bring him to action, and draw him on to the Vistula, 
thus intending to turn the Russians here, as he had 
done the Austrians at Ulm, and the Prussians at 
Jena. Napoleon was advancing close upon the Rus- 
sian rear, when a dispatch intercepted by a troop of 
Cossacks betrayed his design ; and Benigsen, alarmed 
in time, fell back precipitately upon Allenstein, which 
place he evacuated at night to avoid a battle. He 
then proceeded by Deppen and Landsberg to Preuss- 
Eylau, where he arrived after various skirmishes on 
the evening of the 7th of February, and where he 
waited on the outside of the town to give the French 
army battle the next day. It was intended by the 
Russian general to leave a guard to occupy the town ; 
but this having been neglected, it was resolved to send 
a detachment to drive the French from it, who were 
come up by this time, and in whose possession, after 
a severe and doubtful conflict, it remained for the 
night. Barclay de Tolly was wounded while leading 
his troops to the assault. 

The position of the two armies the next day may 
be described as follows : — The Russian troops occupied 
a space of uneven ground, about two miles in length 
and a mile in depth, with the village of Serpallen on 
their left : they were in front of the town of Preuss- 
Eylau, situated in a hollow and in possession of the 
French. Napoleon had fixed his head-quarters here. 
Davoust with the third corps had proceeded three 
leagues to the right to engage a Russian column which 
was on the Alle, and to turn the left of the enemy's 
line. The fourth corps bivouacked in advance to the 
right and left of the town : — the guard in the second 
line, the seventh corps under Augereau and the re- 
serves of heavy cavalry in the third line. The space 
between the two armies was open and flat, and inter- 
sected with frozen lakes, on which the watch-lights 
threw their pale gleams the whole of the preceding 
night. On the following day (the 8th) at daybreak, 
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the Russians commenced the attack on the French 
centre, by endeavouring to carry Eylau; but were 
repulsed with a dreadful carnage on both sides. The 
guard maintained its position and kept up an un- 
abated firing during the day. About noon, a heavy 
storm of snow began to fall, which the wind drove 
right in the faces of the Russians, and which added 
to the obscurity caused by the smoke of the burning 
village of Serpallen. Buonaparte was on the top of 
the church of Eylau ; and amidst a shower of grape 
and balls that fell on every side, ordered Augereau to 
advance with the seventh corps, which it did by taking 
a diverging direction, and was close upon the enemy 
before it was perceived, owing to the thickness of the 
atmosphere. Benigsen brought up his reserves in 
person to oppose it, when a sanguinary conflict ensued, 
in which Augereau's troops suffered more that day 
than all the rest of the army. At this time the third ' 
corps, commanded by Davoust, came up (following a 
Russian column that had retreated fighting all the 
way from the Alle) and formed nearly at right angles 
with Benigsen's troops. On the arrival of Davoust, 
that general commenced his retreat, though in good 
order, and abandoned the field of battle, which the 
third corps occupied about five in the evening. Ney 
was not in the engagement, but about two leagues off, 
at the village of Sloditten, on the road to Konigsberg. 
Both he and Bernadotte came up in the course of the 
night, and were ready to have taken part in the battle, 
had the Russian general been disposed to renew it 
the next day. A council of war was held to deliberate 
on the point without dismounting from their horses ; 
the more sanguine among the leaders, Tolstoy and 
the Prussian I/Estocq who had come up with rein- 
forcements towards the close of the day, were fi>r 
attacking the French again on the morrow : but 
Benigsen did not think himself warranted in risking 
a second action with an army diminished by twenty 
thousand men in killed or wounded, short of ammu- 
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iiition and totally destitute of provisions. The Rus- 
sians accordingly that very night commenced their 
retreat on Konigsberg, where the King of Prussia 
was. Buonaparte did not move after them : his own 
/loss was enough to give him pause, which he estimates 
^ at eighteen thousand men. The Russians had certainly 
made the utmost resistance that unshrinking hardi- 
hood could oppose to skill and valour united. It was 
r a new kind of warfare, and they had shown that they 
were only to be beaten, by being hewn in pieces like 
logs of wood. The victor had triumphed over the 
.civilized part of Europe: he had now to consider 
^ what obstacles barbarism had in store for him. An 
\ army that had the power of inflicting all the mischiefs 
l/of war on others, but was utterly insensible to them 
.A itself, regarding neither suffering, danger, nor death, 
^ | must be very formidable ; and to this description the 
J Russian troops approached as nearly as could well be 
f desired. This fiSt encounter with them might have 
! taught greater caution : but the reasons for caution, 
» as they thwart the will, are often only motives to 
temerity. To show that Buonaparte was aware of 
< the new difficulties he had to grapple with in his next 
: J battle (that of Friedland) he used all his resources of 
art and stratagem to secure the advantage to himself 
} before he commenced it. 

j The battle of Preuss-Eylau was claimed as a victory 
! by both parties, though it was only comparatively that 
| it was not a defeat to the Russians. Buonaparte re- 
I mained for eight days on the field of battle, in the 
J course of which he dispatched a messenger to the 
! King of Prussia, proposing an armistice on terms 
' more favourable than had been offered after the battle 
; of Jena. But favourable terms were not those to 
which the sovereigns of Europe were disposed to ac- 
1 cede : they could only be compelled to sign the most 
i desperate ones, in circumstances the most desperate. 
JThe king therefore remained firm to his ally, the 
\ Emperor of Russia ; and refusing to listen to any 
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-offers of a separate peace, determined once more to 
try his fortune to the utmost. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, Napoleon evacuated Preuss-Eylau, and retired 
upon the Vistula. The first thing he did, preparatory 
to a new campaign, was to order the siege of Dantzic, 
from whence very dangerous operations might take 
place in his rear, should he again advance into Poland 
without reducing it The siege was therefore formed 
•without delay. The place was defended by General 
Kalkreuth to the last extremity. After many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to relieve it, Dantzic finally surren- 
dered towards the end of May, 1807, trenches having 
been opened before it for fifty-two days. This event 
•enabled Buonaparte to unite the besieging troops, 
twenty-five thousand strong, to his main army, and to 
prepare, as summer advanced, to resume offensive 
operations. He also raised the siege of Colbert, drew 
the greater part of his forces out of Silesia, oraered a 
new levy in Switzerland, urged the march of bodies 

j of troops from Italy; and to complete his means, 
demanded a new conscription for the year 1808, which 
was instantly complied with by the senate. A large 
levy of Poles was made at the same time ; and they, 
with other light troops of the French, were employed 

! in making bold excursions, often exchanging blows 
with straggling parties of Cossacks. The Russian 
army had, in the meantime, received reinforcements, 
though they were still deficient in numerical force, 

i their whole strength not amounting to more than 
ninety thousand men ; while Buonaparte, by unparal- 
leled exertions, had assembled upwards of two hun- 
red thousand between the Vistula and MemeL This 
negligence on the part of the Russian government to 
recruit its force is said to have been owing to the 
_ overty of its finances ; and (what is still more re- 
markable) to the refusal of the British ministry to 
negotiate a loan of six millions, and advance one mil- 
k lion to account, thereby giving great offence to the 
'. Emperor Alexander. 
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The Russians were the assailants, making a com- 
ined movement on Ney's division, which was sta- 
,tioned near Gustadt. They pursued him as fer as 
! I>eppen ; but upon the 8th of June, Napoleon ad- 
i vanced in person to extricate his marshal, and Be* 
nigsen was obliged to retreat in his turn. As to the 
\ share which the Cossacks had in these skirmishes, it 
/ was a^et very trifling. The Rusdan army fell back 
• upon Heilsberg, where, concentrating their force, they 
;made a very desperate stand. A very hard-fought 
\ action here took place, the battle continuing till the 
approach of midnight ; and when the morning dawned, 
' the space of ground between the Russian and French 
lines was not merely strewed, but literally choked up 
with the bodies of the dead and wounded. The 
Russians retired unmolested after the battle of Heils- 
berg ; and crossing the river Aller, placed that barrier 
between them and the army of Buonaparte, which 
though it had suffered considerable losses, had been 
less affected by them than the Russian army. On the 
13th, Benigsen with his Russians arrived opposite 
Friedland, a large town on the west side of the Aller, 
communicating with the eastern or right bank of the 
river by a long wooden bridge. It was the object of 
Napoleon to induce the Russian general to pass by this 
narrow bridge to the left bank, and then to draw him 
into a general action, in a position where the difficulty 
of defiling through the town and over the bridge 
must render retreat almost impracticable. For this 
/ purpose he showed such a proportion only of his 
*' forces as induced General Benigsen to believe that 
the French troops consisted chiefly of Oudinot's 
division, which had been severely handled in the 
battle of Heilsberg, and which he now hoped alto- 
gether to destroy. Under this deception, he ordered 
* a Russian division to pass the bridge, defile through 
1 the town, and march to the assault. The French 
/ took care to offer no such resistance as should intimate 
their real strength. Benigsen was thus led to reinforce 
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the first division with another — the battle thickened, 
and the Russian general at length transported all his 
army, one division excepted, to the left bank of the 
/JUler, by means of the wooden bridge and three 
A pontoons, and drew them up in front of the town of 
^ Friedland, to overwhelm, as he supposed, the crippled 
division of the French, to which alone he conceived 
himself opposed. 

/ But no sooner had he taken this irretrievable step 
n/than the mask was dropped. The French skirmishers 
\A advanced in force, heavy columns of infantry began 
to show themselves from a wood that had hitherto 
concealed them ; batteries of cannon were got into 
position ; and all circumstances concurred with the 
report of prisoners to assure Benigsen that he with 
1/nis enfeebled troops was in presence of the whole 
yn French army. His position, a sort of plain, sur- 
rounded by woods and rising grounds, was difficult to 
defend : with the town and a large river in the rear, 
/it was dangerous to attempt a retreat, and to advance 
/! was out of the question, from the inferiority of his 
w force. Benigsen now became anxious to resume his 
communication with Whelau, a town on the Pregel, 
which was his original point of retreat, and where he 
hoped to join the Prussians under General L'Estocq. 
To secure this object, he found himself obliged to 
diminish his forces still more by sending six thousand 
men to defend the bridge at Allerberg, some miles 
lower down the river ; and with what he had left, 
^solved as well as he could to maintain his position 
/till night. The French advanced to the attack about 
v ten in the forenoon. The broken and woody country 
which they occupied, enabled them to continue or 
\ renew their efforts at pleasure, while the Russians, in 
I their confined situation, could not make the slightest 
I movement without being observed. Yet they fought 
^Ywith the most determined bravery, insomuch that 
* towards noon the French seemed sickening of the 
combat and about to retire. But this was only a 
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\ feint to repose such of their troops as had been most 
warmly engaged and to bring up fresh succoura The 
cannonade continued till about half-past four, when 
Buonaparte brought up his full force in person for the 
purpose of one of those desperate and overwhelming 
efforts to which he was wont to trust the decision of 
a doubtful day. Columns of enormous power and 
extensive depth appeared partly visible among the 
openings of the wooded country ; and seen from the 
/ town of Friedland, the hapless Russian army looked as 
if surrounded by a deep semicircle of glittering steel. 
/ The attack upon the whole line, with cavalry, in- 
/] fantry, and artillery, was general and simultaneous, 
j the French moving on with shouts of assured victory ; 
\ while the Russians, weakened by the loss of not less 
j than twelve thousand killed and wounded, were 
| obliged to attempt that most dispiriting and hazardous 
i of all movements — a retreat through encumbered 
/ defiles in front of a victorious army. The principal 
(, attack was directed on the left wing, where the 
) Russian position was at length forced. The troops 
/ which composed it streamed into the town, and 
/ crowded the bridge and pontoons ; the enemy thun- 
\ dered on their rear ; and it was only the desperation 
j with which the soldiers of the Russian imperial guard 
i/turned and charged at the point of the bayonet the 
V[ corps of Ney, which led the French vanguard, that 
( prevented the total destruction of the left wing. 

At the same time the bridge and pontoons were set 
on fire to prevent the French, who had made their 
way into the town, from taking possession of them. 
i The smoke rolling over the combatants increased the 
horror and confusion of the scene : yet a considerable 
part of the Russian infantry escaped by a ford close 
. to the town, which was discovered at the moment of 
defeat. The Russian centre and right, which re- 
mained on the west bank of the Aller, effected a 
j retreat by a circuitous route, leaving the town of 
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Friedland on their right, and passing the Aller by a 
ford a good way lower down the river. The two 
divisions of the Russian army which had been 
Separated were thus enabled to unite once more on 

/the right of the Aller, and pursue their disastrous 

/ flight towards Wehlau. Either the destruction of the 

bridge or perhaps motives of policy prevented Buona- 

> parte from pursuing the remains of the Russian 
army. 

The most important consequences resulted from 

, this victory, not less decisive in the event than 

* admirable in its conception. Koni g sb^r g was eva- 
cuated by the King of Prussia afflThis forces^ asjt 

j was evidently, no longer tenable^ Benigsen retreated 

' to Tilsit on the Russian frontier. But . what was the 

i object most desired by Napoleon, it haa Xhe sffe&M 

disposing the Emperor Alexander to peace. A door 

to reconciliation had been studiously kept open by 

Nagoleon "between the Czar and himself, towaras 

wnom he abstained from every kind of indiscreet npr- 

sonaTitgTKromnff out more than one hint that a peace 

\ which should divide the world between them, was s^t 

I anytime at Alexander's option. The time had at last 

'• arrived when the latter seemed inclined to listen to 

of accommodation with France. He had been 

viously dissatisfied with his allies, who were either. 

geEIe or unfortunate. Unlike most monarchs too, 

he was not without some compunction for the extreme 

sufferings of his subjects. His army had been a 

favourite object of his attention ; and he was shocked 

y to see his fine regiment of guards s "(proud as he had 

>( Been of them) retain scarcely a vestige of their former 

• numbers or appearance.^ The influence of Napoleon's 
■ name, coupled "with corresponding deeds, might also 
/Have had its effect on the youthful imagination of the, 
y I^ssian^Emperor, who was not himself without pre- 
tensions to the heroicTcharacter, and therefore might 
be^ supposed to esteem it in others ; and who might 
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f«^hjspride soothed to find that the predestined 

! victor who had subdued so many princes was wilting 

i to acknowledge an equality with him. 

I The Emperor of Russia's wish for an armistice was 

; first hinted at by Benigsen on the 21st of June, was 
acceded to on the 23rd, and was soon after followed 

i not only by peace with Russia and Prussia on a basis 
which bid fair to preclude the possibility of future 
misunderstanding, but by the formation of a personal 

! intimacy and apparent friendship between Napoleon 

y and the only sovereign in Europe who had the power 

necessary to treat with him upon a proper footing. 

. The armistice was no sooner agreed upon than prepa- 
rations were made for an interview between the tw o 
.sovereigns. It took place upon a rait moored inTte 
yf middle of the river Niemen, and on which was fixecT a 
large tent or pavilion fitted up for the occasion. At 
halPpast nine, 2ofh of June 1807, the two/Einperprs, 
in the midst of thousands of spectators, embarked at 
the* same moment from the opposite banks of-4he 
river7~ Buonaparte was attended by Murat, Berthier, 
Bessieres, Duroc, and Caulaincourt ; Alexander by his 
brother the Archduke Constantine, Generals Benigsen 
and Ouwarrow, with the Count de Lieven, one of his 
aides-de-camp, Axmnng. at the raft, the^disem- 
barked and embraced amidst the shouts an dacclama- 
ti ons of both armies ; and entering the pavilion which 
hacTbeen prepared*, held a private conference of two 
hours. Their officers, who remained at some distance 
during the interview, were then reciprocally intro- 
duced ; and the fullest good understanding,^ee med t o 
be estab lished T>etween the sovereigns who had at 

I t^ufdisposal so large a portion of the unlverseT^jTtTig 

/ not to be "doubted that on this momentous" oc casi on 
, i Napoleon exerted all those powers of personaTattrac- 

j tion for which he was so remarkably dlslmguiSed, 
and which never failed to throw a spell "(when he 

: chose it) on all around him. If the courtly writers 
dwell with a certain complacency on this scene, caught 
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by the glare and parade of royalty, I cannot say that 
f/1 (with feelings totally opposite) either shrink from 
yf or grudge it If Buonaparte here rose to a height 
| imperial, and thought it no robbery to be equal with 
/ kings and Caesars, neither should he : he rose to that 
height from the level of the people, and thus proved 
that there was no natural inferiority in the one case, 
no natural superiority in the other. He confounded 
and annulled the distinction between the two classes 
iff men, which one of them had wished to keep sacred, 
/making unsparing war upon and arrogating to himself 
y with a high hand their proudest claims and preroga- 
i tives. Itw ag a satisfa ctory and noblg d emonstrati on 
that great ness was not the inheritance^ilAjpriyileg^ 
igHr-aad j£at J&jgB and (xmqueror&'spruag from th& 
ear th, instea d of teing.kt damfima JJeaveii i&jt. 
Tffhat show ed. Buojxapactfe in the. most imposing Jjgfat 
y-m§JjjQj^>TTQis^ d In s fra jfrafc-Iie i©fle4^.aiuiLlfi?:- 
J agdg^wJbiQ, m&dy aerv.ed as a foil to him: he seemed 
' torgjgp him ngLas an antagonist pnw^ui^ecffifwy (in 
eabgeac^gl^Qs^^^^) ta~poisk. his own, ^pd fti 
imj^r^vite^tyaQd interest to . his remote and baixsit 
dominion^ TEST frozen regions of the north might 
tie said once more to stir and rouse themselves, " as 
life were in them/' Russia hung suspended over and 
ready to fall upon the rest of Europe ; and Buonaparte 
(looking at the map which they held trembling be- 
tween them) might think it politic to add Spain to 
his end of the beam, to make the balance steady 
<ar even. The artificial mediums of knowledge which 
spread out the universe of things to our curiosity or 
eupidity, while they extend the limits, do not always 
give just proportions to our ideas : the human Brob- 
dignagian, standing over the mimic globe reduced to 
a nutshell, retains his own dimensions and importance^ 
and thinks it easy to bestride the world like a Colossus. 
Ambition and self-interest ever draw rash and un- 
warrantable conclusions. In like manner, " our ki/ng 
and country" axe two words that sound as well the 
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one as the other ; and hence are made use of to imply 
equal things. This is fake arithmetic, politics, 
morality, though it is nearly inseparable from the 
nature and imperfection of language, which suits well 
enough with the purposes of sophists and declaimers, 
and falls in with the grossness of mankind, who seem 
incapable for the most part, and in what concerns, 
them most, of counting beyond units. 

The town of Tilsit was now declared neutral. En- 
tertainments of every kind followed each other in 
close succession ; and the French and Russian, and 
even the Prussian officers, seemed so delighted with 
each other's society, that it was difficult to conceive 
that men so courteous and amiable had been for so- 
many months drenching trampled snows or sandy 
wastes with their blood. The two emperors were con- 
stantly together in public and in private ; and their 
intimacy approached to that of two young men of 
rank, who are companions in frolic and in sport, as. 
well as accustomed to be associates in affairs and upon 
occasions of graver import. On the more public occa- 
sions, there were guests at the imperial festivities, for 
whom they contained small mirth. On the 28th of 
June, the King of Prussia arrived at Tilsit, and was, 
presented to his formidable rival Buonaparte did 
not admit him to the same footing of familiarity with 
which he treated the Emperor Alexander ; and inti- 
mated that it would only be to oblige the latter, that 
he should consent to relax his grasp on the Prussian, 
territories. Those in the king's own possession were 
reduced to the petty territory of Memel, with the for- 
tresses of Colberg and Graudentz; and it was soon, 
plain that Prussia would obtain peace only by resign- 
ing nearly all the acquisitions she had made by fraud 
or violence since 1773. The queen, who had in a 
great measure provoked the war, was anxious to dimi- 
nish the calamities of the peace. As the quarrel had 
been personal to herself, she felt the mortification of 
her present situation the more deeply, yet submitted 
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with the best grace she could to the ascendancy of the 

conqueror. " Forgive us," she said, " this fatal war — 

the memory of the Great Frederic deceived us — we 

thought ourselves his equals, because we are his 

descendants — alas ! we have not proved such \" De- 

/ /6irousalso to pay his court, Napoleon on one occasion 

}/ offered her a rose of great beauty. The queen, who 

*\ at first seemed to decline the courtesy, at length 

\ accepted it, adding — "At least with Magdeburg/' 

I Buonaparte answered, " Your Majesty will be pleased 

/ /to recollect that it is I who offer, and that your Ma- 

J/ jesty has only the task of accepting." This reply, it 

^ must be confessed, was by no means well-turned. 

The disastrous consequences of the war with France, 

and the little influence she was able to exert in 

\i softening their severity, are said to have hastened her 

¥ death. 

The part of Poland acquired by Prussia in the par- 
tition of 1772 was disunited from that kingdom, and 
erected, as has been already stated, into a separate 
government or grand-duchy, with the King of Saxony 
at its head, and a military road across Silesia leading 
to it. By the newjcpjagtitutiqn of the ^and-jiuchjt 
/slavery wa^a £^TsEecL and the equality of rights jesU- 
V fai^^ F"™ig ftjl jynltn rf ffiizipma. The grand-duke 
held the executive power ; and a senate of eighteen 
members, with a lower house of deputies amounting 
to a hundred, passed into laws, or rejected at plea- 
mre, such propositions a* he laid* before tW 
/Bat the Pole s „yere . disappointed ,.jn_ thfiJaopfig ,either 
/ of^e^sSj^tion. of som£„o£jtheir ancifint^privilegfis r 
c j^of tne establishment of their independence as a. 
natioiTTBantzic was recognised as„a Jiee city Amd§r 
the protection of Prussia, and Saxony. The Emperor 
ofJRujjgiauai^^ ratified^Ss a matter 

of fioimge thfi fihaiigPAJ whi(]h_TSrnpolftOTi had wrought 

InTEurope, and acknowledged the thrones he had. set 

*~~ " life joiii of defence Ticf "Alexander, he consented 

Dukes of Saxe tJbburg, Oldenburgh, and 
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Mecklej^urg-Schwerm, German princes al lied to the 
iJSJZ^^P^M^J^i 11 possession of iEeir ^Jemtonff ,. 
F rance keeping the s ea-por ts till a p^eace with En g- 
land] By^tKeTreaty ofTHSfc^ ^aIao x ^uiaia3^redJheT 
^SiatI(UL.between France and England ..Jjutjrt. was 
ujaderstpii4 that in case of .& refusal Jby tj^latter, Ru»- 
^t^K«4dJen2ierseiribo jenforce the continental sys- 
tem^and shut herpor^^ainstBriHii.conQS^cei. Tfc 
is ^oTiefieved that Buonaparte was at thi s time ap- 
nr^se^ofi^.wax^Qrtly after waged against Sweden, 
b^jvhich Alexandex-aeprived that kxngdoiia^of ,£er 
^ontifer^proYince of Finland^ and thereby oj^taineda 
covering terrii^'of the utmost importance 
mn capital. This violent seizure never appears to 
have troubled the amicable relations, or to have caused 
the interchange of an angry word between the cabi- 
nets of St James's and St. Petersburg. The bgagted 
fejae^ofjustice and morality which ranges with such 
yeEeineiS^ni fEeTfreast of the English nation seems 
to light on "wet or drystraw, as legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy is concerned. The treaty of jRTsit.ejidftd.all ap- 
¥~*Baxance 'of "bppositibnTo France upon the^contjafiuf. 
he British armament, which had been sent to Pome- 
rania too late in the campaign, was re-embarked ; and 
the King of Sweden, evacuating Stralsund, retired to 
the dominions which he was not very long destined to 
f&dl his own. ^fter remaining togethexior a^jort- 
'inight, during which they daily maintained the .rnpgj; 
mendly intercourse, and held long and secret confer- 
ences together, the two Emperors parted with demon- 
strations ofj bhe highest personal esteem^^nd estch 
heaping on the btEer all the honours which it w^ajn 
fiispoWer to begtoa^ The peace between ffian ce %nd 
KftsSS~was' signej&pn the 7th— that between France 
and JPrussia gin the 9th of July. The Congyess broke 
up on the same^day; andTTapdleon, on nisj -eturn to 
KangeTj)assinff thrQu^TSaxony (where he rec eived j 
viaTfrom the king), amy ed "on the 29th of thfcsame 
month at the palace of St.JDloiid, where he was greeted 
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ari( 



proper 



t,hft^gna,tft r and of tha. o ther offi cial 

constituteabo3ies ; couched in language less 
ra33f essed to "a maiTlnaiToa GocL ,r 



* It was during Buonaparte's absence in the campaign of Poland 
that the son of Hortense Queen of Holland died at the age of six or 
seven years. Buonaparte was thus disappointed of an heir in that 
quarter, (on whom he had fixed great hopes), and this is supposed to 
have first given rise to the settled idea of a divorce from Josephine, 
'which took place two years after. It was whispered among the 
courtiers on their return to Fontainbleau in the summer of 1807; 
and it is imagined to have had its share in some of the compliances 
of Napoleon with Alexander's designs (particularly in regard to 
Turkey) in the hope of obtaining the hand of one of the Russian 
Archduchesses in marriage. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

Napoleon's conduct to Spain considered ; proclamation of the Prince 
of the Peace ; his circular to the clergy and authorities ; French 
and Spanish ambassadors quit Lisbon; war declared against 
Portugal ; flight of the prince-regent to the Brazils ; partition 
of Portugal proposed ; Prince of the Asturias imprisoned by 
Charles IV. his father ; is liberated, and betrays his advisers ; 
Napoleon visits Venice; declares Eugene Beauharnais his heir 
to the Italian crown ; the French troops enter Spain from Por- 
tugal ; they approach Madrid ; commotion in the capital ; Charles 
abdicates in favour of Ferdinand ; retracts his abdication as forced ; 
admirable letter of Buonaparte to Murat ; remarks ; arrival of Fer- 
dinand at Bayonne ; letter from him intercepted ; the old king 
and queen arrive ; their reception ; mode of living ; tumults at 
Toledo and Burgos ; indiscreet conduct of Murat. 

Buonaparte in his behaviour with regar d to Sp ain, 
it must be confessed, "sounded the vervbass-strinp;" 



™~~» *~~-~~~ «**~ very bass-string 
oTa^Ha^myellian policy. I J^ow qf n^ thinff tha t 
can be pleaded in his excuse, but the natural con- 
tempt that he must Have Felt for th^^ej^in^J&imDy 
who were ready to tear one another to j^ec jsJoiMbnB 
possession of the sovefHga7pP w ^ and were eager^to 
resi^LjEtJo Jng^sooier .than let one ano ther^have it, 
and a correspondent want o£ respect for a nat ion that 
seemecTto^Be in love with its chains. FromTthe^ ex- 
posure which the domestic quarrels "Between the father 
and son made ql their imbecility and profligacy, he 
must nave seen more clearly than ever what sort ot 
OTuffjDhe old andleg[tmiate monarchi es _ot Europ e 
were composecT oT'witE someTslight inclination to 
retort&e feeling of cheapness and rancour with which 
they beheld him ; at the same time that viewing their 
subjects through the diminished perspective which a 
copartnery with thrones lent him, as th^y^looked up 
tqjthese jgooi ^creatures asthe^ods of; then^idolatry 
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and their only refu 




^renceto Torjiis ^mB§ybh^j^bjh e -f fipplfii .JPfL!^ 




:asi 



usurpat ion) tried to seize an<T ITeerj .it. in Tiis ..QW& 
sp wTffijBu s littTe "dignity as su ccesgj hesawa^ 
jple yor nouf * and debased" iindera lon g ^course of_ 
aDSBtute ggvernment, and wished to renox^eT^eir m^ 
Ercutions Tby inftlsinginio them some ^f fr KQ nrinripV 
o^modern^leo^fttion_and lmproven ^^fit ; t>ut 
strove with ^he courage ofTieroes and the patience of 
martyrs for what was then called freedom and inde- 
pendence, but has since received an interpretation 
(written in the blood of its mistaken champions) into 
the mqre legitimate language of bigotry and despotism. 
F^ther^S^aparte's attack .ugon ..Spajbi je&s ,no$ 
q uite .so gratu itous or unprovoked as. it .has beep 
j ^alrycg nsidered. She had given him cause to_ 
SUt£ e sincerity of her friendship (any farther 
than it was^'compJsory) 'jafljo guard against the.. UL 
§fiects of^rlB^f-smomered ftad iU-disguised enmiJar, 
b^jta^Ee'rdnsof .heVgov^ment jnto his owjt 



ands when the temptation offered. The secretjaf 
Ee^Turj^g ill-will transpired in a proclam^on _by 
ffieTffinSTbf TPeace af the time of the campaign of 
JeW ^o notice was taken of" it" at the time^ but^ 
was dou btless remembered afterwards. This curious 
and enigmatical document was as £q11qws : 

" ProclaTnation of the Prince of the Peace. 

" In circumstances less dangerous than those in 
which we are at present placed, good and loyal 
subjects have been forward to aid their sovereigns by 
voluntary contributions and succours proportioned to 
the wants of the state. It is then in the actual cir- 
cumstances that it becomes necessary to show our- 
selves generous in behalf of our country. The kingdom 
of Andalusia, favoured by nature in the breeding of 
horses proper for light cavalry, the province of Estre- 
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madura which rendered in the same way services so 

important to King Philip the Fifth, can they with 

indifference behold the royal cavalry reduced and 

incomplete for want of horses ? No ! I do not 

j believe it ; I trust, on the contrary, that after the 

example of the illustrious progenitors of the present 

generation, who aided the predecessor of the reigning 

\ sovereign with levies of men and horses, the descend- 

' ants of these brave patriots will also hasten to furnish 

regiments or companies of men dexterous in the 

management of the horse, to be employed in the 

' service andjleffinee_oL the country, as long as the im- 

« pending "danger shall last. 'I^sjoixxj.jffle^ 

: return full of jjlory to ..the dosqul j^iJigjjc^families, 

ea^^sjutipg^jrith his neighbour the Jua^yxjcrf, the 

victory : one shall attribute to the valour of his arm 

the "safety of a family, another that of his chief, his 

kinsman, or his friend : all, in line, shall hoasLa f fo e 

gt^rvation of the jjtate. Come, fhfiTb-4ef >J fclljgy- 

countiTmenpcoine. and range yourselves un der the 

j banners of the best of kings. ^Corue^J offerjam in 

• advance the assurance of my gratitud£.jyaji welcome, 

\ ujtjlease Godjfca grant us a fort unate jnd du rable 

^ I>eace 4 t£e.anly QJgeck of ourTows^^gioe^a^ij^l 

not^ yield tojhfi.. suggestions either of fearjor^erfidy ; 

j/ourhearts will^ be]3psed .against every species o f 

foreW~se^cJtion • come, andjf we axe f orced & 

cr oss o iffarms with {£ose"of ouPehemies. vo u will no t 

at least incur the danger of being marked as suspecte d 

^efsons^ noi 'vnR vou strengthen a false i mputation on 

yourjbai^^ by ref using. _ to an sgsej—the 

appeal whicbijnake to you. 

" But if my voice is too feeble to awaken in you the 
sentiments of true glory, be your own prompters, 
become the fathers of the people, in whose name I 
address you : let what^yoji^owe to them^ijiajaejrou 
remember whaTyou ow£ to yourselves, to your honou r. 
ahiTlo the religion which you profess. 
*" '" ""(Simed) "THe "Prince of the Peace. 

< {Jhe Royal Palace of St. LaurenceJOct. 5, 1806." 
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This proclamation was followed up by a circular, ad- 
dressed by the prince generalissimo to the governors 
of provinces and to the corregidors of all the cities in 
the kingdom. Its tenor ran thus : 

" Sir, — The king commands me to say, that under 
ilie existing circumstances he expects of you an effort 
of zeal and activity in his service ; and I myself in 
his name recommend to you the greatest vigilance in 
the drawing of the lots which must soon take place, 
wishing you to observe that we shall not be satisfied, 
neither his Majesty nor myself, with those ephemeral 
exertions which it is customary to make in ordinary 
cases. You may notify to the curates,, _ in the name 
of the king, that they will be" seconded by the bishops 
m^^gTE^sop te to enlist undex.jpur jrtandaxjjs, 
§53 — exncTCmgxEe'~ricE to make the necessary 
sacrificesjpj^ds defraying the expensej^ a war 
w^^^^STpexhaps be compelled to support for 



thegpoi of all ; and as it will exact great efforts, the 
magnates ought to be sensible that it is moire par- 
£5ularljjheir duty to employ all likely means to 
excrbethe national enthusiasm in order to enter the 
Bg^EgWabout to* be opined. His Majesty feels 
con^3enT"tnat you will neglect none of those that 
may call forth the greatest number of soldiers in your 
province or excitejhe^generous ardour of the .nobility 
(fcrthdl4isS^ those of the crown are 

^^^lafil thatyou will do all that lies in. jpur 
pc^exJp^Stain both tKeje important endg. 

(Signed^ " The Prince of the Peace/' 

By a angular coincidence enough, this circular was 
datgdfittonj^adrid, the 14th of October, the same. 
dSV^sT M battle ofJenaT^ut for the turn which 
£EatTattle took, and which put a sudden stop to all 
this raising of cavalry and marching of troops, we, 
should have had Spain ujagheathing the sword in the 
good olJgause,. En^and rjaying the price, and a worid 
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on Spain had roused the dormant loyalty and fiery 
patriotism of that old cradle of romance and chivalry. 
Europe reeled and heaved with war like an earthquake 
under Buonaparte's feet, and he was accused of not 
standing still : no state made peace with him as long as 
it could help it, and broke it as soon as it could ; those 
that were sorely against their will at peace and disarmed 
time after time, kept up a secret understanding and 
yearning sympathy with those that were at open and 
irreconcileable war. SpaiauJ£a8..one of those that had 
longest gnawed the bridle, and that if ^eTtSa^^Ted 
at Jena would have been at his heels .,:fco unfurl the 
banners and once more jiwaken the. w^r-^ry.QfjellgioR 




Ibtl ehct to similar proclamations and circulars injiiture, 
thaFhe stepped in between the scandalo us dissensio ns 
^.theiather and" son to t&k&ihs po^xof^p^e^d 
war in that country Into his own ha^g— nTSn^vil 
hour and with fatal results, it must be owned, but not 
without grounds (both in the letter and the spirifoi* 
her counsels) to qualify what . th^^a^jS^jotJjg^efac^ 
violence or meanness in tEe attempt. 

Portugal, whick.Jtept up & ^dos^cca3Lesggnden^ 
witfTthe English government, refused to acquiesce jn 
^^ caa^ental.hlockade, which was mus^sE^d-Q^ 
its object. Ang££ discussions axose^jmd the French^ 
Sibassador was ordered to. quit Lisbon. Jlh a^panigh 
ambassador ..did so. the sa^mj&day ; and the French and 
^Spanish' troogs^marcBed in concertagalnstTPo^^S. 
Wa^ was Ioraiafly"3ecIared : th e " Prince Ttegjen taid 
not wait to have his capital invadecTpEe embarked 
for the Brazils, andjeft his kingdom * n ^,eilgff Ir"T i ^'' j 
who commanded the French army, and who, without 
slriEnga HowTn the "quarrel, obtained for himself 
the dukedom of Abrantes. The intelligfince^the 
flight of the royal family fronf"Lisbon w^ZEiwI 
ahout the streets of London as. "jaoribus news : am 
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Aejdig^ggointoealUjC Bij^i^aijia^desiiin^o f gettin g 
tt eminto h is power was hailed^ as a. n^teEs&ok&Jif 
^tejgoli^r - t S^tow were the^JLopes of the _allies 
le g, (how chang ed since f^andso littlq did th§y look 
tor^anY_hetter resuIF tEan__ the ^^nlgejoce^jof-i^^ 



Cftgg^ '" oFtfie" same" just jjJMUJet'Tt 

wouTSThavebeSi frumpetecT forth as "a glorious 
event/' if the Courier-office had been left standing, 
and purchasers could have been found for a third 
edition of that loyal paper ! Ghacun ct son tour. It 
was about this period that thg^amewriters, de- 
gpairingjof.seeing^ any gpod Ifcejy^ to come oFTihe 
w^PiSg^^ that it 

wagjL^gaL^ood in. itself ; ..jfcat war.was the natural 
state of mankind, " lively, audible, and full of vent," 
whjle^ peace , was altogether "flat, stale^ and unpro- 
n^tableV'^that war was the sinews of commerce, tne 
pra?or|Ee *~ altar ah3 "the 'tnrone, that it filled the 
pockets of the rich and carried off the superfluous 
puliation from among the poor, that it was a wise 
aSosafiitary dispensation of 'Providence, that tKe 
t g^^ ^jlnerelya circulating medium,"' that the debt 
servecf as ballast to th6 '^SfSt^'p'and* that the war- 
system,, bequeathed as a legacy to the country by the 
fet^Seaven^rn only one under 

whi ch it could maintain its existence, independence, 
wlfignit^^ 

was ^oTJeT understood, however, ojtfg. under the rose, 
S'^^Tying to war "when carried on by ourselves or 
our ames|ButifTfwas made by Buonaparte ujwn uj 
ff2^^rs^then this jj§ntle, Tiarinless creature {tEe^, 
^rling^Iaytnmg of king, parliament, and people — 
80 r, w^ton,"so^cEz3ing^ so ^eautifuTwith Its crimson 
SpoETiSr^ instantly transformed 

i nto a h ideous, hateful monster, with all its old terrors ^ 
restored and we" were caQ§d 

UTOn^ ^iEe^one Tfiofe combined and arduous effort 

VOL.IIL 
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in order (this was the usual3 jit -end of a speech 
ffom the thron e) to~p ut an end to_the calamij * 
vwliv^ecurm^ 



>y securin^ 
»ace. S^Sj^^tUe.jtaifiu£ 





~~~ xision jjid 

notable inconsistency to which the^ jmblic min Jjgas 
af"oB^^ ^aMppefe gfrnd by 

g^^tgr^Jbeobj^tfl remained and x^jss^SJ^SS^&. 

every day mak es more appar ent.^, 
Buo^i^^e^^S^jSft^SeblSu in October 1807, 



when a L M^Jzgpiir^oij^upsellor to the^Kin 
an3la creature of Don Manuel (Jodoy, 
conclude a_irea±¥ between the Emperor 

to... the partiti 



as evei 





of the 




kingdom o f^.Fortugal. which General Juno t had ju st 
conquered. TEe~first arfiBI^g^(T^o^^^\Ring "of 
itruna m exchange for Tuscany (which Napoleon 
took to himself and added to the kingdom of Italy) 
the Portuguese territory lying between the Minho 
and the Douro ; and the second article erected the 
kingdom of Algarves, including the province of the 
Alemtejo, into a principality in favour of Manuel 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace. This transferring of 
sovereignties implies the transferring of subjects ; and 
surely either one or the other must be wrong, if it 
can possibly be avoided. Nearly at the same epoch 
and date as the treatyof Fontainebl eau (October 27th ) 
Charles IV. pubE^edXroyfl eHict^ ^nst the ^rm ce 
oETEeTSfcunas Ismce^erdi^^^n. T^ajid haci [him 
arrested and kept close prisoner m his apartments m 
tBe^scurial7 asBeing atiKThead o f "a conspiracyj to 
depnveTiis TaJBer : of his throheya^^HeT^CSTis 
be55E5~pai3on, howeverjand disclaiming all intention 





SrlOieQOiis i nglorious c areer was to betra] 

Ivisers anf accomplices. Just before the discovery 
of the plot, aSSTby way of insinuating himself into 
favour, he had written by stealth to Napoleonjjjo 
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req uest oae of j^.y^^n^aiiiagfi. There k no 

cw^piragr^iaxtner than^his own, aisclaimer^ which is 
a TBoKlefe wortSIess ; but as*' lie actually cairiect Kis 
u^iiTO fe^iTito 7 effect in m i^ t ^ga^$^Ygm^[^i^ 
&£*£& ImE;&mbt that it wmjuie^ted ipjto Jtoft 
xnstanog^ N^ is there any difficulty_jn crediting 
Tioth parts of his fatEer^accusatibn against his re- 



been 



reel 



SeJJ and TEe Kad haa^nq adviggr but tjie 
PAnnTi j^fwiqTifl.^mii^ wtEK fanatic fury j^djjlenaiy 
mergence s. His understanding seems never toHEave 
^^^db^ond^that low cunning, which answers "So. 
the Instinct of self-preservation in animals. _He was, 
t^^ ^7 ha fed bV both his parents, to please they 
m^ulirfavbiirite Uodoy • for it is not theuleast striking 



jE CTJiB n^mess^and anxiety "on a person who was 
neither "entitled to admiration nor esteem, to the 
S£3uiSoBr6f every common obligation, and even the 
forgetfulnese of themselves, thus showing that ^ the 
mind in all cages requires^an object to fix iJ^jeSSES 
Eection upo ia. and that those who are raised to iim 
moeTexalted situations, and whose pride and caprice 
are t^M ^riiling passion, naturally choose an object 
{Eat owjgjL all to jEhemselv^e^ ajjiLwhgre, as ,Qie^^s^ 
TCTeneeJ^^thQul a motivp^jsajti may know no bounds 
reason, decency, or common sense. Reeling: no 
extraordinary virtues or talents m themselves to excite 
the homage and obedience of their subjects, they 
bestow their goodwill equally at random, and ttinlp 
ifliJaT^TTf they cannot .be^Jafe "absurd "as the rest of 
ffl5Knd,l5 eyen^ in the unac- 

fetig ^blen ess of theiratjacl^e^nts. Princes generally 
cEoose their labourites among the meanest or the most 
mjgcweZQUSu at- the^^sge^s— those wh& oppose the 
feast re^tance i ^j^irjg^T^i: who are the mQst 

I mi 
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dangraxous instruments in executing it. In the present 
instance, however, Wjg$y see^^oj^^ 
master rather than the oBsequious tool and taJaare 
taken „. .the anarcs. . at gOY.erniT3jenl.jpompie telY offltb e 
m^lenTana^ jQGap&liLih^^ 

* THie^mperor ..did not send any^ an^^gi^JboFer- 
^ifiS^^ marriage, butsetofflor 

Italy, where he visited Venice, of which he had 
become the sovereign by the treaty of Presburg ; 
carried into effect the article in the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, which added Tuscany to his dominions ; 
and in case of his death without issue, declared 
Eugene Beauharnais his heir and successor to the 
crown of Italy. In the meantime, the French 
troops on their march to Portugal occupied the for- 
tresses of St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, Barcelona, and 
Figueres on the frontiers of Spain, and advanced as 
far as Vittoria. Godoy by his connivance opened all 
these places to them, regardless of the defenceless 
state of the country, and intent only on screening 
himself from the public hatred and on securing pos- 
session of his principality of Algarves. Murat ap- 
proached Madrid by the route of Somma-Sierra, 
Buitrago, and St. Agostin : but he stopped at the 
latter place. The greatest alarm and agitation pre- 
vailed as to the result of all these measures, and the 
nation fixed its eyes with anxiety and expectation on 
the Prince of the Asturias. On the 18th of March, 
1808, an order came from the Prince of Peace to the 
council of Castile to send the Walloon guards, the 
light regiments of carbineers, and the whole of the 
garrison of Madrid to the palace of Aranjuez, where 
the royal family then were. The pretext for this 
removal was to prevent any quarrels between the 
garrison and the French troops on their arrival ; but 
its real object seemed to be to deliver the capital into 
the hands of the French. The council sent a re- 
monstrance, and deliberated all day without coming 
to a conclusion. In the night, the troops were 
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marched off; while a large part of the population of 
Madrid accompanied them. On the way they made 
no secret of their intentions, vowing vengeance on 
the obnoxious favourite. *^heir approach to Aranjueg 
medthewor oldjring^, wtQ^agreed to dismiget 

[ojfrc^ . foiLthia ^^^uiceSonjoas- 

irot smEcaent. X^rdinand whsJbad^iitherto appeared 
to take no notice ot what was pa&smg % now came 
fSr^M^^ut^ixixnseli 4 at thVTieaa of his party, ai{d 
Oharles was compelled to abdicate &Q, tb^-JL3thL.ia 
f ^our^ o?Tiis son, in the midst of bayonets and_jji£ 
t S^ienihg cries of the populace, -The, only aoiuiir 
tionT thaT he demanded was the life of his minister. 
(^^^^iiicov^rei conceaIe(TTn a hay-toft belong- 
ing to the palace of Villa-Viciosa, was snatched from 
the mob who were maltreating him by Ferdinand, 
and conveyed under an escort to prison/ and the ne&fc 
dOTattlfiS goods were declared to be confiscated^ anjj. 
sSLorSer Issued for his trial. The prince then gavp 
iKSceltaat,.he should proceed forthwith to Madrid to 
bejjcoclaiined king* He arrivecThere oh the 24th of 
Majch: the Grand-Duke of Berg had entered with 
hisj^Qcpajthe preceding day ; but this occasioned no 
3^uxbffice for the present, the people bein^ entirely 
taken up and intoxicated wr£h their recent triumph! 
Fer^inandr*appointed the Duke nhfantado colSfielbf 
the Guards, and recalled his former partisans who 
had been exiled ; at the same time that the old king, 
being freed from immediate, danger, retracted /lug 
SScESiiSbn as forced from him, and applied to Nap$- 
EwhforTGg interposition to dispose of his crown as 1$ 
pTease^andTto extend Ms protection to the Txince of 
Peace. The queen wrotejbp the Grand-Duke of Berg 
t o the sam e enect^who promised his Jjood 9jK^iaa3 
^noordefed deta^Tinients oh Segovia and Toledo, thus 
drawing a circle of troops round the capital. Buona- 

when he nearciit. did not approve ottmaf.., 
_ _,_, Murathad sent him word what he had done, 
with an account of the events of AranjueZj and re- 
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ceived from him the following admirable letter m 
answer, which would almost show that he was pre- 
cipitated into his subsequent measures by the strength 
of sudden temptation, or by the baseness and ineffi- 
ciency of those he had to deal with. 

M March 28th, 1808. 

"Monsieur thf Grand-Duke of Berg — I am 
afraid lest you should deceive me with respect to the 
situation of Spain, and lest you should also deceive 
yourself. Events have been singularly complicated by 
the transaction of the 20th of March. I find myself 
very much perplexed. 

"Do not believe that you are about to attack a 
disarmed people, or that you can by merely showing 
your troops subjugate Spain. The revolution of the 
20th of March proves that the Spaniards still possess 
energy. You .have to do with a new people. It has 
all the courage and will display all the enthusiasm 
shown by men, who are not worn out by political 
passions. 

" The aristocracy and the clergy are the masters rf 
Spain. If they are alarmed for their privileges and 
existence, they will bring into the field against us 
levies in mass, which might eternise the wax. I am 
not without partisans: if I present myself as a con- 
queror, I shall have them no longer. 

" The Prince of the Peace is detested, because he 
is accused of having betrayed Spain to Fiance. This 
is the grievance which has assisted Ferdinand's usur- 
pation. The popular is the weakest party. 

" The Prince of the Asturias does not possess a 
single quality requisite for the head of a nation. Thai 
will not prevent his being ranked as a hero, in order 
that he may be opposed to us. J^will hay& no violence 
employed jyjgsrinst the^j^GBoages of this family.. "",JGfe 
can never answer any purpose to make one/ghgelf 
odious, and inflame animosity Spain has sThundred 
thousand men under "Srms, more than are necessaryto 
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cany on an internal war with advantage. Scattered 
over different parts of the country, they may serve as 
rallying points for a total insurrection of the monarchy. 

"I lay before you all the obstacles which must 
inevitably arise. There are others of which you must 
be aware. England will not let the opportunity 
escape her of multiplying our embarrassments. She 
daily sends advices to the forces which she maintains 
on the coast of Portugal and in the Mediterranean, 
and enlists into her service numbers of Sicilians and 
Portuguese. 

" The royal family not having left Spain to 
establish itself in the Indies, the state of the country 
can only be changed by a Revolution. It is perhaps, 
of all others in Europe, that which is the least pre- 
pared for one. Those who perceive the monstrous 
vices of the government and the anarchy which has 
taken place of the lawful authority, are the fewest in 
number. The greater number profit by those vices 
and that anarchy. 

"I can, consistently with the interests of my 
Empire, do a great deal of good to Spain. What are 
the best means to be adopted? 

" Shall I go to Madrid? Shall I take upon myself 
the office of Grand Protector in pronouncing between 
the father and the son? It seems to me a matter of 
difficulty to support Charles IV. on the throne. His 
government and his favourite are so very unpopular 
that they could not stand their ground for three 
months. 

"Ferdinand is the enemy of France: it is for this 
he has been made king. To place him on the throne 
would be to serve the factions which for twenty years 
have longed for the destruction of France. A family- 
alliance would be but a feeble tie: the Queen 
Elizabeth and other French princesses have perished 
miserably, whenever they could be immolated with 
impunity to the atrocious spirit of vengeance. My 
opinion is that nothing should be hurried forward, and 
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that we should take counsel of events asjheyoocur. 
It wilTBeTnecessary to strengthen the Bo3ies of tro6ps 
which are to be stationed on the frontiers of Portugal, 
and wait 

" I donotapproye of jtihe step which X9 u Ll n ?E222^ 
Highness h|STiaken in so precipija»telj£i&^^ 
ms&ter^of Madrid. /The army ought to have b£en 
£Sn>enTeaffues Scorn" the capital." " Tou J£3[ i£o 
assurance that the people and the ma gistra cy were 
about t6 recogajseTerdmand without a struggle. 
TheT^ince of the ^Peace must Ibf "course Katc^paffSSns 
among those employed in the public service: there is 
also an habitual attachment to the ol d king. w Bch 
might lead" to ceHaifi^onsequericesr^Ybur entrance 





wait on the old king andsee what 
concert^ measures wit h your Imperi al _^^ PPP ^_ i ___ 
SSDrKereaffcer decide^nTwhat lsnhally] neces^trvto 
fre^Toner "15 # tKe'm^ntimeC thT fbllcb vihg^ iSelme 
ol conduct I judge fit to prescribe to you. 

i ou will not pledge me to an interview in Spain 
with Ferdinand, unless you consider the state of things 
to be such that I ought to acknowledge him as King 
of Spain. You will behave with attention and respect 
. to the king, the queen, and Prince Godoy. You will 
j exact for them and yourself pay them the • same 
honours as formerly. You gdll magaggLSO that tl 



I toj^ke: you will find the less difficulty^iiLtmSksSj[ 
do notTEnowliiyself. 

'* " You will "make the nobility aixd cl^guiodfiZSteiul 
that^ifTEi£4nterferehce . of Fran ce be rapi^fe ip^tfrft 
affairs of Spain, their privileges and immimjtig§j5aJi._ 
})e¥^^ctedr'^o^jvih assure them that t^^Empfifor 
wish^ for"ffigimprovefnent oTTEepoEtical instit utions 
of Spam, in order to put her on a footing with the 
aaT^ced^tete of civmzafcion m JEurope, and to free 
her from the yoke oFfavoufites. Toil w3TteIT the 
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magistrates and the inhabitants of towns an d the 
^ell-informed elates, that Sp ain stands ~ih „ need of 
having^ the jnacinne of_her j^yernrflfigt Z^T^IMB£9* 
aricl that she re quire s a system o7 laws to protect the 
people against the tyranny and encroachments of 
feudality," With institutions that max r ^Yiy.?„i%4ustey, 
agricu ltur e ~ an ff the ar ts. 1T6iTwill.JS them 

^^^d{^ SS^^£^^^(ii4a^ hy "Fiance, 
notwfthstancEng the wars in which she jias been cop y 
i^mS^en^^^janithe splendour o f religion, which 
owes tts e^Mishm ent to tne Concordat which JL have 
signed with the Pope. You will explain to them the 
advantages they may ^ derive from political reggngr^iaQxT; 
order and peace at'Tiome] respect and influence abr.oad. 
Such sht>j3df9n5 e the spirit of your conversation andjour 
J^^^TT^" hot hazard anything hastily. F can 
^St^^T Baybnhe '• I can cross the^Tyrenees^ arj^d 
s ^rj^EEe riirig myself towards Portugal* *J..<$U-go,a»Bf 
cany; on the war in that quarter. 

"T shall take care of your particular interests; do 
not think of them yourself. Portugal will be at my 
disposal JLiet &o„ personal object engage you or lnflu- 
enceyour conduct; that wouldhairyuriftus.tome and 
wou CT^Bg still more hurtful to yoursel£ 

v ~Youare too tasty in your instructions of the 14th; 
the moy emeht icaik order General Dupont to make is 
foojsugd en^on account q£ .the . event. of _thfi IffiEL o£ 
Maxcn They must be. altered;. you will make .a&w 
agl^g ejgte^ jfrom my 

inimster for foreign affairs. 

^TTebioin the strictest maintenance of discipline : 

M| "—- M ill — - I . i „ _ .| - "--v.- «■.. — ^Z *" Mt » -> ■.-^>~...». ... # . „ . ^Jt ^ 

thesw^il^ik^ unpunished. The in- 

KaXrtantsjgaust be,, treated TOE3tejJBMatest attention. 
Apoy e alL the churches aad convents must be re- 
spected. 

^Tne army must avoid all misunderstanding with 
the Doai&s and detad^ae^^Qf tne Spanish army ; a 
smglS-flaSKln the pan must not be permitted oh either 
side." w ' ' " , *^ ,> 
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" Let Solano march beyond Badajoz ; but watch 
his movements. Do_y^uyomraelf trace ou^th e route s 
of my army, that It jgmg rjj wa^ b e "kep t at a distance 
01* seyerj ^leaffl ifi^^ If w ar is 

" The fate of Sp ain can alon e be deci ded bv politic al 
views fancl by negotiation. I charge you to ayoi&all 
explanation with bolano, as well as with jfcne_other 

bpanish generals Sna governors. To u wi 

tw^jexpresses daily. In cfaSGTM events of superior 
interest, you will" dispatch officers of ordonnance. 
You wiU.,imjng^ately^ back the Chambe rlain 

de"Tournon, theb^rCToTthTs^despatcE^ andj^ga^mt 

a^S^ed/eporfr*^- ~~* -— *^ 

^" (Signed) "Napoleon/' 

Int his letter (and it no doubt expressed his genuine 
and deliberate^entiments), Buonaparte seems feeling ly 
aliye J& the diffi^tie^QL^LS. lotion, J 
of thp struggle i$ which he might be ^Y^fYfifL^Hfl tJP ft 
dorman t char acter of thfijDeonle : to be awar e of the 
disadvantages under which Spain laboured, and the 
excessive caution and delicacy that m ust be ftrnployea 
in removing^thtem. It would be too much to suppose 
tEatEs views and purposes were changed by his nearer 
acquaintance with the Spanish princes, and that as he 
himself says, " when he found what poor creatures they 
were, he felt compassion for a great nation, over whom 
they were placed ;" for his joy at the approach of Fer- 
dinand, and his astonishment at his trusting himself in 
his hands, show too clearly the use he intended, or 
thought it possible to make of the circumstance. But 
it is probable that the previous design he had formed 
was fixed and rendered palatable to himself by being 
let into the infirmities of this royal group, the besotted 
king, the changeling son, the mother proclaiming her- 
self a strumpet to prove her son a bastard ;* and that 

* This trait rests on the authority of Don Pedro Cevallos : Buona- 
parte denies it. * 
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these repeated scenes of indecency and folly took 
away not only all compassion for the performers in 
them, but piqued the pride which he felt in his con- 
scious superiority over these legitimate sovereigns to 
set aside their preposterous pretensions, and treat 
them as their inherent qualities deserved. He beheld 
an immense engine of power within his reach, and 
conceived a strong desire to snatch it from the baby- 
hands that knew not how to wield it. In this there was, 
it is true, a sort of natural justice, which gave an indi- 
rect warrant to the dictates of his ambition and self- 
wilL Under his guidance he foresaw a brilliant pros- 
perity and growing strength in reserve for Spain, and 
he did not think it right that a couple of royal mar- 
mozets should stand in the way of the prospect He 
wanted to new-colour the map of Europe, and for 
this purpose the old boundaries must be effaced. He 
felt in himself the ability to infuse new life and vigour 
into " the vast dominions of Charles V. on which the 
sun never sets/' and to raise up the Spanish monarchy 
from its tomb ; and made light (to-attain so important 
an object) of kidnapping its reigning princes, and 
leading a whole nation to its good, bhndfolded, and 
against its will 

Two things suggest themselves here from Napo- 
leon's failure on this occasion. The first is the 
necessity of justice on the liberal side of the question. 
Others may do, and have done, since the world began, 
very well without it, but we cannot We have not 
custom, prejudice, fashion, and a thousand things to eke 
out our imperfections : we have nothing but our good 
cause and our good name to carry us through, andwecan- 
not afford to have them firirly called in question. We 
appeal to justice ; and by that we must abide. Our ad- 
versaries pay us the compliment to criticise us severely, 
and with reason, for we challenge the comparison. They 
who set up no other pretension than the right of the 
strongest or of prescription, can never be in the wrong 
while they are uppermost, or while the person, if not 
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the act, is legitimate. On the other hand, our smallest 
fault shows " ugly" by the side of the abstract standard 
of public good which we have fondly erected ; and 
our most casual departure from this shocks public 
opinion, and alienates numbers. This is seen remark, 
ably in the present instance. Buonaparte, by seizing 
on a crown that did not belong to him, raised an uni- 
versal hubbub of indignation against him from one end 
of Europe to the other, which has not subsided to this 
hour. The reason is, he had no traditional right or pri- 
vilege to plead, and stood or fell by his own act or deed. 
That very crown that Buonaparte wrested from Fer- 
dinand, the latter had torn with insolence and perfidy 
from his father's brow, though no more notice was 
taken of this circumstance than if it had descended 
to him in the course of nature — he has since been the 
parricide of liberty and of his country— no one is sur- 
prised or shocked at it, it produces no effect, because 
he does not profess to be accountable to any law but 
his own will, and is absolved by his birth from every 
tie of humanity and justice. That which by a received 
f<yi*mvla, sets itself above the law is also raised above 
opinion. 

Again, if any one could pretend to govern by dint 
of mere ability and skill, it was Buonaparte : no one 
ever devised or carried into effect greater or more be- 
neficial designs for his own or other countries : yet all 
his schemes at last recoiled upon himself, from his 
not allowing the popular voice and wish to act as an 
habitual counterpoise and corrective to the deductions 
of reason or the glosses of ambition. No one indivi- 
dual is as wise as the whole put together ; or if he 
were ten times wiser, his wisdom is not adapted to 
their ignorance. The more lofty and extensive his 
views, the less approbation and the more obstacles 
they will meet with. ; and no man can stamp the seal 
of his understanding on the public weal, unless it is 
first melted by the warmth of attachment and sym- 
pathy. It is not enough that things are good in them- 
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selves : they require time and custom to make them 
desirable ; and these will make the worst endurable. 
If the people are enlightened and judges of the good 
intended for them, then they have a right to be 
consulted : if they are ignorant and incompetent, 
then they will spit our improvements back in our 
face. Truth indeed will prevail in the end with fair 
play, but not by a, fiat of the will ; and all that force 
can do, is to neutralize the force opposed to its diffu- 
sion. Buonaparte viewed the matter in too literal and 
mechanical a light ; and thought that nations were to 
be drilled like armies. His system savoured too much 
of his school studies. Had he been a metaphysician 
instead of a mathematician, he would not have fallen 
into this error ; but then he would not have gained 
battles nor raised himself to the height he did. There 
is nothing that people resent more than having 
benefits thrust upon them : it is adding insult, as they 
think, to injury. Our attack on Copenhagen the 
year before was bad enough, and was loudly ex- 
claimed against ; but it was nothing (in the vulgar 
estimation) to this aflair of Spain. We went as open 
and declared enemies, determined to do the Danes all 
the mischief we could, for our own sakes. We took 
their ships from them ; we did not pretend to give 
them anything in exchange. This was honest and 
above-board. Mankind above all things hate to her 
made the dupes of doubtful professions of wisdom and 
benevolence. 

There is another letter of Buonaparte's of nearly 
the same date with the one above quoted, addressed 
to Ferdinand, which, if meant to cajole the prince, is 
bad enough : if serious, is still worse. There are ex- 
pressions in it about kings and the people, truly 
worthy of his correspondent ; and which could never 
be forgiven in him, but that he afterwards met with 
enough to cure him of this delusion, and that his 
attempts to pass beyond his proper sphere and cha- 
racter were as unavailing as those of the child to leap 
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over its own shadow. The factitious elevation from 
which he here pretends to look down upon the people 
will account for the little resistance he might be 
supposed to expect from them, and the thoughtless 
provocation he gave them much better than his grave 
^nd manly advice to Murat, so as to produce a direct 
contradiction in terms. His disposition to screen 
Godoy and to check every spontaneous impulse of 
popular feeling are also very bad symptoms. But if 
the intoxication of supreme power so soon turns the 
head of the individual (as it were in spite of himself) 
what must it do in the course of generations and when 
the poison is infused into the very blood? But to 
proceed. Ferdinand, uneasy at not being recognised 
as king by Murat, and anxious to pay his court to 
Buonaparte, set out for Bayonne, whither the latter 
had come on his way to Madrid* This resolution 
was taken without the advice of the council, and by 
no means pleased the people. He left the capital on 
the 1 Oth of April, having appointed a regency with 
the Infant Don Antonio at its head, and reached 
Vittoria on the 16th. His progress was signalized the 
whole way with every demonstration of attachment 
and triumph. Some of the inhabitants in the excess 
of their zeal strewed their garments on the road 
where the wheels of the royal carriage were to pass, 
that they might preserve the marks of the joyful 
event ever after. Sovereigns so beloved can only 
improve on this homage and testimony of devotedness 
by riding over the necks of their subjects ! On the 
day that Ferdinand arrived at Vittoria, the commis- 
sion appointed to try Godoy received an order from 
the regency to stop proceedings against him ; and he 
was soon afterwards released and conducted to the 
frontier by Buonaparte's desire— whether it was that 
the Emperor wished to oblige King Charles by saving 

* He was induced to proceed by an expression in Buonaparte's 
letter (which he received on the way) that " he felt a desire to con- 
verse with him on certain points." 
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the life of his favourite, or that he thought he might 
learn important state secrets from a man who had 
ruled Spain by a nod for twenty years ; or that he 
resolved to hold in his own hands all the twisted 
threads of policy ; or to check and mortify the im- 
patience of the people for vengeance ; or finally, to 
show favour to an old protege and tolerably faithful 
ally. Ferdinand had some difficulty to escape from 
the loyalty of the citizens of Vittoria, who were dis- 
posed to detain him by force among them, till he 
assured them of the perfect good understanding 
between himself and the French Emperor. On the 
18th he received Napoleon's letter ; and still, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his most judicious Mends, 
determined to proceed. He left Vittoria on the 19th, 
and from Iran sent forward an aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor's with a letter to say that he should be at 
Bayonne the next day, if agreeable to his Majesty. 
Buonaparte, when he received the news from his 
aide-de-camp, could hardly believe it "How?" he 
exclaimed ; " is he coming ? No ! it is not possible \" 
These words have been quoted to show that Buona- 
parte had no malice prepense, no ill intentions in the 
business. They appear to me to show the contrary. 
What ! was France become a robber's cave, that it 
was dangerous for a foreign prince to trust himself in 
it? Every man who comes into your house puts 
himself in your power ; but that alone does not give 
you the right to seize upon his purse or person. It is 
true, it does not appear that Buonaparte either 
decoyed or invited the Spanish princes into his terri- 
tory : he merely let them come upon an understanding 
of good faith, and all that he had to do was to let 
them go back agawi. Would that he had ! It would 
have had a much less injurious effect if he had gained 
possession of their persons by main force, than under 
a mask of hospitality and friendship. 

The Prince of the Asturias arrived at Bayonne on 
the 20th. The Emperor had sent no one to the 
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frontiers to receive him ; but Berthier, Duroc, and the 
Count d'Angosse went to meet him a little way out 
of the town. An hour after, Napoleon went to pay 
him a visit, which lasted only a short time ; and the 
grand-marshal was then sent to invite the prince to 
dinner, together with Don Carlos, the Duke de 
Tlnfantado, M. de Cevallos, the Abb6 Excoiquitz, and 
others. Napoleon descended to the bottom of the 
steps, where the carriage of the prince drew up ; 
which was the only time he paid him any of the marks 
of attention usual towards crowned heads. At dinner 
he avoided with great care calling him either by the 
title of your majesty or your highness. He however 
made up for this omission by great courtesy to him 
and his suite ; all of whom went away apparently 
well pleased with their reception. An hour after 
Ferdinand had returned home, he is said to have 
received a message to announce that he would be 
treated only as prince of the Asturias, till the king 
should arrive at Bayonne, when the dispute might be 
cleared up between them. 

The negotiations began the day after the arrival 
of Ferdinand, but made little progress. On the 27th, 
Josephine arrived at the Chateau de Marrac, and 
preparations were made for the reception of the old 
court of Spain. The Spanish princes were closely 
watched, .and all their letters seized and opened at 
the frontier. Even the market-women were roughly 
handled by the custom-house officers, as they had 
often dispatches found on them for Spanish emis- 
saries who were waiting on the other side of the 
Bidassoa. Early on the morning of the 29th, the 
Emperor had his prefect of the palace (who was 
acquainted with Spanish) called up, and made him 
translate the following letter word for word from 
the original. 

"To Don Antonio. 

"Bayonne, April 28th, 1808. 

" Dear Friend, — I have received thy letter of the 
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24th, and have read the copies of two others which 
it encloses, the one from Murat and thy answer : I am 
satisfied with it ; I have never doubted thy discretion 
nor thy friendship for ma I know not how to thank 
you for it 

"The Empress arrived here yesterday in the 
evening at seven o'clock : there were only some little 
children who cried Long live the Empress ! Besides, 
even these cries were very feeble ; she passed without 
stopping, and went immediately to Marrac, where I 
shall go to visit her to-day. 

" Cevallos yesterday had a warm dispute with the 
Emperor, who called him traitor, because having 
been minister under my father, he had attached him- 
self to me, and that this was the cause of the con- 
tempt he had for him. I don't know how Cevallos 
contained himself, for he is easily irritated, particularly 
in hearing such reproaches. I had not till to-day so 
well known Cevallos: I see that he is a man of 
probity, who regulates his sentiments according to 
the true interests of his country, and that he is of a 
firm and vigorous character ; such as we need in cir- 
cumstances like the present. 

"I apprise thee that Marie Louise (Queen of 
Etruria) has written to the Emperor, that she was 
witness of the abdication of my father, and that she 
can state that it was far from voluntary. 

"Govern well, and take care lest these cursed 
French should play thee false. Receive the assurances 
of my most tender attachment. 

" Ferdinand/' 

The Emperor while reading this letter appeared 
hurt at what concerned the Empress, but still more 
indignant at the expression " these cursed French." 
• " Are you quite sure that that is the exact word V 
he said to his interpreter ; who showed him the word 
in Spanish — Maldittos. " That is it, sure enough," 

vol. in. K 
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said Napoleon, " this word is almost Italian." This 
letter cost both parties dear ; and is an argument to 
point out the danger of such clandestine modes of 
getting at information : for, if we might else remain 
in the dark as to the real intentions of our adversaries, 
we are thus led to draw false and overstrained conclu- 
sions.* The seeming duplicity provokes -us, and does 
not leave us at leisure to make allowance for the 
difference between a casual expression of spleen or 
impatience, and a deliberate avowal that the parties 
would act upon. Ferdinand could hardly be expected 
to like the French as well as the Spaniards, or to 
forget that Josephine was not born a princess : yet 
it does not follow that he would have gone to war 
with the one or would not have been glad to many 
a niece of the other. Napoleon, however, took him 
at his word, without his knowing it : the real sen- 
timents and hatred of Ferdinand were, as he thought, 
thus revealed to him, and he proceeded to treat him 
accordingly. That same evening the official Gazette 
of Bayonne published the letter of Charles IV. to 
Napoleon with the protest against his abdication, 
which was a thunder-stroke to the prince and his 
party, and the next day the old king and queen of 
Spain reached Bayonne. 

The Emperor had sent Duke Charles of Placentia 
and the Prince of Neufchatel to Iron and the borders 
of the Bidassoa to compliment their Catholic Majes- 
ties, who on their entrance into France found a nu- 
merous detachment of troops ready to escort them. 
They were received at Bayonne with the greatest 
honours: the garrison was under arms, the vessels 
in the harbour had their colours flying, the cannon 
of the citadel and of the port were fired, and the 

* Buonaparte remarks that when the Count de Narbonne was sent 
to Vienna in 1813, by his superior sagacity in worming out the 
secrets of the Austrian cabinet, he compelled Austria prematurely 
to declare herself, which otherwise she might not have done at 
all. So doubtful are the advantages of superior finesse and cun- 
ning! 
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whole population poured out to welcome them with 
repeated acclamations as friendly and powerful sove- 
reigns. The Grand Marshal Duroc received them at 
the government palace, and presented to them Ge- 
neral Count Reilly, Count Du Manoir, and Count 
Audenarde, three of the most accomplished of Buo- 
naparte's courtiers, who were appointed to attend 
them. The grandees of Spain who were at Bayonne 
followed the Prince of the Asturias, who went to meet 
his royal parents on the outside of the city. On their 
return, the ceremony of kissing hands took place, and 
the king then dismissed the assembly of nobles. Fer- 
dinand, considerably at a loss, offered to follow the 
king, when the latter extended his arms to prevent 
him, asking in a tone of bitterness, " If he had not 
already sufficiently outraged his father's grey hairs?" 
and the prince, overwhelmed by the reproach, with- 
drew in the utmost confusion. Napoleon went to 
visit the old king and queen soon after, and stayed 
a long time with them ; but did not invite them to 
dinner till the next day, leaving them the whole day 
to enjoy the satisfaction of being restored to their be- 
loved Godoy. 

The escort which accompanied their majesties was 
not numerous, but loaded with baggage and valua- 
bles. The carriages of the king, made after the model 
of those of the time of Louis XIV. which had con- 
veyed Philip V. into Spain, presented a singular 
contrast to the elegance and lightness of the French 
equipages. It will scarcely be believed that the 
etiquette of the court condemned four huge lackeys 
in grand liveries to remain standing close together 
behind the king's carriage the whole way from 
Madrid to Bayonne, exposed to all weathers and to 
the clouds of dust on the high roads. These good 
folks took a journey just as if they were going to 
pay a visit in the neighbourhood. The next morning, 
when the Emperor's carriage came to fetch the king 
and queen, who had expressed a desire to pay the first 

K2 
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visit to the Empress Josephine, the king, who had a 
slight attack of the gout, and besides was encum- 
bered with his sword, could hardly get into it, and 
was afraid of trusting his weight to the steps. He 
laughed at his own embarrassment. These high per- 
sonages were received by Josephine with all the grace 
and courtesy which were inseparable from her. After 
the first compliments were over, something was said 
about the toilet, and the queen gladly accepted the 
offer of Josephine to send Duplan to give her women 
a lesson in the modern art of head-dressing. The 
queen looked altered indeed by submitting to the 
fashiou, but not for the better. They brought the 
Prince of Peace with them to dinner, though he had 
not been invited. In going to the dining-room, Na- 
poleon gave his hand to the queen; and walking 
faster than usual he perceived it, and checked him- 
self, saying, " Your Majesty perhaps finds that I 
proceed ratlier fast ?" " Sire/' replied the queen, 
smiling, "it is your, usual habit/' Buonaparte 
answered awkwardly enough, as if he had stumbled 
over something, that " from his gallantry to the ladies 
he made it a point to conform in all things to their 
tastes/' On sitting down to table, King Charles per- 
ceived that his favourite was not there : " But Manuel 
— but Godoy V he said : and the Emperor smiling 
made a sign that he should be admitted. The con- 
versation turned on the etiquette and customs of the 
two courts ; and Charles IV. spoke of his passion for 
hunting, to which he attributed in a great measure 
his gout and rheumatisms. "Every day," said he, 
" whatever the weather might be, winter and summer, 
I set off after breakfast, and after having heard mass, 
I hunted till one o'clock, and returned to it 
again immediately after dinner till the close of day. 
In the evening Manuel took the pains to let me know 
if affairs went well or ill ; and I retired to bed to 
begin the same round on the morrow, at least unless 
some important ceremony required me at home." 
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Ever since his accession to the crown, the king had 
led no other life. 

In the midst of these proceedings, advices came 
from Murat and Don Antonio that troubles had 
broken out at Toledo and Burgos. Murat in a letter 
to the president of the council took upon himself (in 
direct opposition to Buonaparte's instructions) to 
quell these tumults, if the regent could not; and 
sent pressing and almost menacing applications to 
him to appoint an extraordinary junta of the princi- 
pal nobles to repair to Bayonne to determine on the 
present state of Spanish affairs. In this as on so 
many other occasions, the zeal of the grand-duke 
outran his discretion. He was a mere swaggering 
upstart ; and Napoleon ought never to have trusted 
him with the smallest responsibility beyond that 
of heading a charge of cavalry. But it was his foible 
to suppose that all those connected with him were 
capable of great things as well as himself, or that he 
could supply their deficiencies out of his own super- 
abundance. In the night of the 29th of April, a 
secret council was held at Bayonne, in which the 
Duke de Tlnfantado gave and signed his opinion that 
Ferdinand had not the right either for himself or his 
heirs to exchange the crown of Spain for that of 
Etruria, according to a proposition that had been 
made the preceding day. At Madrid the fermenta- 
tion began to be extreme. The people, mad at see- 
ing the prince whom they fondly idolised, and the 
favourite who had been given up to their vengeance 
snatched from them, grew impatient to know the 
fate of each ; nothing transpired through the regular 
channels, as the couriers and dispatches were stopped 
at the frontier, so that the most exaggerated and 
absurd reports prevailed. In this state of irritation 
and painful suspense, a French soldier was killed by 
a Spanish peasant in the streets of Madrid on the 1st 
of May; preparations were making .for the departure 
of the Queen of Etruria and of the Infant Don An- 
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tonio ; an aide-de-camp of the grand-duke narrowly 
escaped being assassinated; another French officer 
was severely wounded in attempting to disperse a 
mob. Such was the prelude to an insurrection which 
had been so well foreseen, that the Spanish nobles at 
Bayonne wrote to their wives to quit Madrid before 
the approaching catastrophe. The French writers 
mention this to prove that they were not the assail- 
ants in this business, and so far they are right ; but 
it was the natural consequence of treating a whole 
nation as having no will of their own, because it was 
an absurd one, and of assuming the airs of a second 
Providence over them, without the privilege of invisi- 
bility. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED: 

Insurrection at Madrid ; Ferdinand abdicates, and Ids father trans- 
fers the crown, to Napoleoiv; Ferdinand and his uncle escorted to 
Valen$ay; Joseph Buonaparte made King of Spain ; meeting of 
the junta ; a ministry formed ; reyolt m the provinces ; spirited 
reply of Faiafox oa being summoned to surrender Saragossa ; 
council of Spain annuls the abdication of Charles and Ferdinand ; 
defeat of the armies of Galicia and Castile ; Moncey repulsed in 
Valencia ; Cadiz declares against the Freneh ; Junot driven back 
by Castanoa ; surrender of DuponVs corps ; siege of Saragossa 
raised ; Buonaparte's progress to Madrid ; national animosity 
against the French ; Sir A. Wellesley lands in Portugal ; gains 
the battle of Vimiera ; progress of events in Germany; conference 
of sovereigns at Weimar; Napoleon returns to Paris; interesting 
conversation with Wieland ; sets oat for Spain ; Burgos taken by- 
assault ; Victor defeats Blake ; deplorable state of the Spanish 
armies ; Madrid surrendered by the authorities, defended by the 
people ; Sir John. Moore enters Salamanca ; joins Sir D. Baird at 
Mayorga; commences a retreat; battle of Coronna; Sir John 
Moore killed ; the expedition disembarks. 

On the 2nd of May, early in the morning, the 
assemblages- in the streets of Madrid became more 
numerous and threatening. A great number of pear 
aants had been let into the city the day before. The 
grand-duke made the drums beat to arms, and 
stationed a strong detachment of the guard, with 
two pieces, of artillery, in front of the palace. These 
preparations for defence did not intimidate the 
people, who continued to provoke and insult the 
French troops ;. the outrages were carried to such a 
pitch, that orders were given to draw up the men in 
form of battle, and to reply by a fire from the two 
first ranks. The grape-shot had the effect of dispers- 
ing the mob. The same thing took place at the 
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several posts occupied by the French. The populace 
were obliged to take shelter in the houses, whence 
they contrived to fire from the windows and to 
kill a great number of the soldiery. The conflict 
.in the streets and in the houses was thus kept 
up with sanguinary obstinacy the whole day. To- 
wards evening, the government, protected by the 
French and Spanish troops (the latter of whom 
endeavoured to appease the tumult) published a 
proclamation which for some hours suspended hos- 
tilities. But the information which the rioters 
obtained of the approach of fresh troops, instead of 
quieting, only made them more furious than ever. 
The night was dreadful ; the French were obliged to 
force open the doors of houses, whence musket-shots 
were discharged at them: the rage was equal on 
either side. In the street of St. Victor, the mob* 
got possession of a loaded cannon, pointed it against 
a column of French cavalry, and brought down a 
great number of them. The cannon was retaken, 
because the peasants who had seized upon it had no 
ammunition to charge it again. They were taken 
prisoners and slaughtered without mercy. The follow- 
ing day (the 3rd) was tranquil and silent as the tomb ; 
the fermentation had subsided ; the insurgents had 
used all their ammunition, had suffered great loss; 
and it was by cart loads that the wounded were con- 
veyed to the hospitals. 

The Grand-Duke of Berg (who after the departure 
of Don Antonio was chosen president of the council) 
published a proclamation and a letter to General 
Dupont, in which he talked big of the ccmaille of 
Madrid, and distributed pardons with a munificent 
hand. Notwithstanding which, a military commis- 
sion wa* appointed to %j the insurgent some 

* Bo not the mob always come into play whenever there is a gene- 
ral and thorough feeling of resistance excited in the community? 
Their stirring is the last decisive indication, unless merely when they 
are set on by their superiors. Why then, when they appear on* the 
popular side, should they cast a slur upon it ? 
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hundreds of peasants were shot. This piece of un- 
necessary barbarity, and the carrying off of Don 
Manuel Godoi were the two things which the 
Spaniards never forgave. The Emperor having read 
the dispatches which brought him an account of the 
events of the 2nd of May went in search of the king, 
and his countenance, over which he had ordinarily 
great command, betrayed the strongest emotion. Both 
the king and queen were in the room, and twice dur- 
ing the interview Charles left the apartment to go 
and give Godoy an account of what was passing. Such 
was the sort of infatuation from which all this train 
of calamity arose ! It was agreed to send for the 
prince. It has been pretended that when Ferdinand 
entered the room, the three sovereigns remained 
seated ; and that during the whole of this singular 
interview the prince wasTcept standing. If so, it must 
have been with the marked intention to bfcnble and 
render him tractable to good advice, as it was con- 
trary to Napoleon's habit to remain seated long 
together; and when anything interested him, hi 
usually walked up and down the room, while venting 
his opinions or feelings. King Charles presenting 
the report to his son with a menacing air, said, 
"Read, read!" and when the prince had done so, 
" Behold/' said the king, " the horrible result of the 
infamous counsels that have been given you by per- 
fidious friends, and to which you nave yielded with 
a culpable eagerness, thus forgetting the respect which 
was due to me, your father and your king : you have 
excited the revolt ; but though it is easy to kindle 
a popular conflagration, it requires other hands than 
yours to extinguish it" The king added other op- 
probrious epithets to these reproaches, and declared 
that " if he did not instantly sign the abdication of 
the crown he had usurped, he and all his adherents 
should be seized as traitors, and punished as such/* 
Ferdinand, without offering either expostulation or 
resistance, merely replied that " he had never offended 
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his father intentionally; and that if his happiness or 
that of the nation required it, he was ready to tender 
his resignation/' showing the meekness of the lamb 
when he felt himself in the power of others, no less 
than the cruelty of the tiger when he had got them 
in his. " Go, and do so, then," said his father ; and 
the next day (the 6th of May) after having consulted 
with his party, he signed his abdication of the crown. 
Charles IV. was no sooner in formal possession of this 
document than he hastened to avail himself of it by 
concluding a treaty with Napoleon, by which he 
transferred to him all his rights to the throne of 
Spain, stipulating only the independence and in- 
tegrity of the kingdom and the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion, not only as dominant, but as the 
•only one tolerated. He addressed a proclamation to 
the councils of Castile, and of the Inquisition, inform- 
ing them^f the circumstances, and hoping for their 
approbation ; and Ferdinand himself, with the other 
princes of the blood, at the same time testified their 
acquiescence in the pleasure, which brought the affairs 
of Spain within a small compass. The King and 
Queen of Spain with Godoy set off a few days after 
for Fontainebleau, and Ferdinand, with Don Carlos 
and his uncle, was escorted without parade or seeming 
repugnance to Valen^ay, where he was received on 
his arrival by the Prince of Benevento, the proprietor 
of the mansion, and where he remained for some 
years, amusing himself with embroidering petticoats 
for the Virgin, and from time to time writing letters 
to Buonaparte, demanding one of his nieces in mar- 
riage. While Napoleon was making this extraor- 
dinary acquisition to his dominions, Alexander had 
robbed Sweden of Finland ; but that country sub- 
mitted with a good grace to the gentle violence of a 
legitimate monarch, making none of those outcries or 
convulsive struggles that Spain did, and soon after 
making common cause with the despoiler and ravisher, 
to put a stop to the encroachments and ambition of 
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France. The hue^md-cry of liberty is never raised 
under certain auspices, but to cover the designs of 
slavery. 

It may seem strange that Charles IV. should be so 
easily prevailed upon to make over not only his own 
right and title to the throne, but those of his son and 
of his heirs and successors to all posterity. But there 
is a degree of incapacity so low that it even unfits 
men for being kings or aspiring to be so. It should 
be recollected that it is only a fine distinction that 
necessarily separates the tiara from the slabbering-bib ; 
and that many of those who in modern times have 
sat upon thrones might but for this elevation have 
been doomed to wander as objects of pity and scorn 
about some village in their own dominions. This 
weakness of understanding when joined with good- 
nature has a tendency to make the possessors indif- 
ferent to power, which is only an incumbrance to 
them, as they see no use they can make of it ; the 
same' want of undersUndingUbined with malice 
and pride makes them proportionally tenacious of 
authority, for mischief finds its objects better than 
good-nature ; and the poorest creature (if trusted with 
power) can torment and worry a whole nation, which 
thenceforward becomes his delight and ruling passion. 
Such seems to have been the difference between the 
father and son in the present instance. Charles IV. 
could hardly be said himself to quit a throne which 
he had only nominally ascended : he had no farther 
satisfaction in a country from which Godoy had been 
banished, and could exercise his sovereign pleasure in 
playing duets on the fiddle without waiting for the 
person who was to accompany him. In a word, few 
kings have the sense to recollect that they are men : 
Charles had not enough to conceive how he could be 
any thing more than a private gentleman : and was 
contented with chasing the forest-deer, instead of 
hunting down his subjects to teach some future king of 
England how to rule over slaves and deal with traitors 1 
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If Buonaparte had placed the crown of Spain on 
his own head and had seemed proud of it, " as he had 
title manifold" to power and sovereignty, there is no 
saying what might have happened : but as if it had 
not already been bandied about enough and trifled 
with, he chose to transfer it once more (to show how 
light and worthless it was) and placed it on his brother 
Joseph's head. This appears to have exhausted the 
patience of the Spaniards. Their disgust and hatred 
broke out in the most furious and unqualified terms 
of abuse ; they called their new king " that barbarian, 
Joseph Buonaparte," "a monster ;"* and the juntas 
of the different towns had the " Constitutional Act" 
which was sent them, burnt by the common hangman. 
There was certainly nothing surprising in this. Custom 
is the god of ignorance : and there will always be the 
greatest horror of innovation in the most barbarous 
and uninformed minds, that is, where there is the 
greatest need of it. Those who read and reflect know 
what changes have taken place or may yet take place 
in the world : those who only know the object before 
them, what their senses or their blind guides teach 
them, have no conception of any thing else as possible 
or endurable ; and look upon every change as a violence 
done to nature. The strongest antipathies often exist 
with the least reason for them ; nor is this to be 
remedied, since the passions are the only safe-guard 
of those who have no means of guarding against in- 
justice or imposture by knowledge and principle. Even 
the presence of Buonaparte and of the new king him- 
self could not extort any cordial or unqualified ex- 
pressions of allegiance from the nobles assembled at 
Bayonne (7th of June) to offer their congratulations. 
The Duke de Tlnfantado in particular stopt short in 
the midst of a complimentary address by saying that 

* This " monster and barbarian " had done more while king of 
Naples for a short time before to civilize and reform that wretched 
country than would have been done by a menagerie of Bourbons in 
a million of years. — See Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 
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he could promise no more till the nation had confirmed 
the choice, and drew upon himself on the spot one of 
Napoleon's most vehement and pointed rebukes. "You 
are a gentleman, sir ; behave like one : and instead 
of disputing on the terms of an oath which you mean 
to break the first opportunity, go and put yourself at 
the head of your party in Spain, fight openly and 
loyally. I will have your passport delivered to you, 
and I give you my word of honour that the advanced 
posts of my army shall let you pass freely, without 
molesting you. This is the course becoming a man 
of honour." The duke stammered out a number 
of excuses and professions of fidelity : " You are 
wrong," said the Emperor; "this is more serious 
than you think for : you will forget your oath, and 
will render yourself liable to be shot — perhaps eight 
days hence." 

Notwithstanding these heats and the coldness which 
manifested itself on this occasion, the Junta met, and 
after some discussion adopted unanimously the con- 
stitution proposed to them. It was much the same 
as that afterwards established by the Cortes, so cried 
up at one time by our patriots and so utterly forgotten 
since — it abolished the Inquisition, set aside feudal 
services, annulled many oppressive imposts, and pro- 
vided a check on the arbitrary power of the crown, 
by restoring the Cortes or national representatives. 
Joseph formed an administration, among whom were 
the Duke de Tlnfantado and Don Pedro Cevallos, 
and set out on the 10th of July for Madrid. The 
officers of state, the grandees of Spain, the entire 
Junta, formed his escort on the road. By the time 
that he had entered Spain, almost all the provinces 
were in open revolt ; the harbours were covered with 
the English fleets ; Biscay, Catalonia, Navarre, Valen- 
cia, Murcia, Andalusia, Estremadura, Galicia, the 
kingdom of Leon, the Asturias, with part of the two 
Castiles, fired with enthusiasm and revenge, were up 
in arms ; and Saragossa, already besieged ever since 
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the beginning of June, and defended by the gallant- 
minded Palafox, was firmly resolved to bury itself 
under its ruins rather than open its gates to the 
besiegers. His answer to a summons from the French 
general to capitulate after a most sanguinary conflict 
will at once explain the tone and spirit that animated 
this new war. 

" Sir, — If your master' sends you to restore the 
tranquillity which this country has never lost, it is 
needless that he should take the trouble. If I am 
bound to repay the confidence which this valiant 
people have shown in drawing me from the retirement 
in which I lived, to place their interests and their 
glory in my hands, it is plain I should be wanting to 
my duty, were I to abandon them on the mere pro- 
fession of a friendship in which I do not believe. 

" My sword guards the gates of their capital, and 
my honour is pledged for its security. The troops 
must take some repose, because they are exhausted 
with the exertions of the 15th and 16th, though other- 
wise they are indefatigable, as I hope to be myself. 

" So far is the flame caused by the indignation of 
Spaniards at the view of so many acts of injustice from 
being appeased, that it is thereby the more increased. 
It is easy to see that the spies whom you keep in pay 
send you false reports. A great part of Catalonia has 
acknowledged my command, as well as a considerable 
portion of Castile. The captains-general of Valencia 
and Murcia have joined me. Galicia, Estremadura, 
the Asturias, and the four kingdoms of Andalusia, are 
resolved to avenge our wrongs. The troops give them- 
selves up to the most violent excesses : they plunder, 
insult, and massacre with impunity, the peaceable 
inhabitants, who have given them no sort of pro- 
vocation. 

" Neither that nor the tone which your excellency 
observes since the 15th and 16th are at all proper to 
satisfy a brave people. 
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" Let your excellency do what it pleases : I shall 
know my duty. 

" The general of the troops of Arragon, 

" Paultox." 

**In my head-quarters at Saragossa, 
the 18th of June, 1808." 

Such were the lofty port and words which at this 
period accompanied the most daring feats of arms. 
These undaunted expressions did not> however, pre- 
vent the fall of Saragossa, though defended by women 
also with more than masculine courage and self- 
devotedness. It was twice taken and retaken with 
dreadful loss and carnage. Through such a formidable 
array of hostility did the new king reach Madrid on 
the 20th of July ; and after remaining there eight 
days, was forced in consequence of the capitulation of 
Baylen to fly to Vittoria, to which a timely passage 
was opened to him by the success of Marshal Bessieres 
at Medina del Rio Seca* The Emperor heard the 
news of this event and of the disastrous affair of 
Andujar at Bordeaux on his way back to Paris. On 
the 12th of August, the council of Spain published a 
decree rejecting and declaring null and void the 
abdication of Charles IV. and Ferdinand, and the 
treaties concluded in consequence between France 
and Spain. 

This may be considered as the conclusion of the 
first act of the drama of the Spanish Revolution. But 
in order to explain this result, it will be necessary to 
go somewhat more into detail The Spanish juntas, 
which were established in every province, recom- 
mended it to the troops to avoid general actions as- 
much as possible, to make the contest one of par- 
tisan-warfare, and to avail themselves of the advantages 
which the nature of the country and habits of the 
people held out in a protracted- and desultory conflict, 

* Joseph in the hurry of his flight left behind him, among other 
things, David's picture of Napoleon crossing the Alps. 
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instead of coming in contact in large masses and 
regular combat with disciplined and veteran troops. 
But it was easier to give this advice than to follow it 
The contest was one of passion and vengeance ; and 
the impatience of the armed peasantry, with their 
confidence in their own numbers and courage, induced 
them to suspect treachery, and even to put to death 
those generals who would not lead them on to give 
immediate battle to the French. Solano and Filan- 
gieri had both been sacrificed in this manner. Blake 
succeeded the latter in the command of the Galician 
army, which was in this state of insubordination. 
Having managed to form a junction with the levies of 
Castile and Leon under Cuesta, they proceeded toge- 
ther towards Burgos; Cuesta, though he had already 
been beaten by the French near Caberon (with the 
obstinacy and touchiness of an old soldier) wishing to 
hazard the event of a battle, while Blake, dreading 
the superiority of the French discipline, deprecated the 
risk of a general action. Bessieres, who had lately 
defeated the insurgents in Biscay and Navarre in 
several partial actions, left them, however, no choice 
on the subject. He came upon them suddenly near 
Medina del Rio Seco, where, on the 14th of July, the 
combined armies of Galicia and Castile suffered the 
most calamitous defeat which the Spaniards had yet sus- 
tained. The insurgents fought with extreme bravery 
— more than twenty thousand slain were said to have 
been buried on the field of battle. The news of this 
victory at so critical a point of time was a great relief 
to Buonaparte. " It is/' he said, "the battle of Villa- 
Viciosa. Bessieres has put the crown on Joseph's 
head. The Spaniards have now perhaps fifteen 
thousand men left, with some old blockhead at their 
head : the resistance of the Peninsula is ended/' 
The victory of Medina del Rio Seco did in fact 
enable the new king to advance from Vittoria to 
Madrid, as well as to retire from it eight days after 
without molestation. He had been received formally, 
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tut without any of the usual demonstrations of joy 
on such occasions ; nor did the inhabitants even repair 
to the theatres, though they were thrown open at the 
public expense. 

Hard upon the heels of this victory, however, fol- 
lowed intelligence of a different stamp and of a more 
serious import. Duhesme (with the troops that had 
taken possession of Barcelona and Figueras) was in 
hopes not only of maintaining himself in Catalonia, 
but of advancing to Assist in the subjugation of 
Valencia and Arragon. He was notwithstanding 
repulsed by the natives, who made good the mountain- 
pass of Brack against him, and compelled him to 
return to Barcelona. Marshal Moncey met with no 
better fortune in an expedition undertaken against 
Valencia. He was opposed by all the frenzy of 
popular feeling: the inhabitants rushed to man the 
walls — monks, women mingled in the fray — and 
unable to penetrate into the city, and disappointed of 
the reinforcement which he expected from Duhesme, 
he was glad to retreat towards the main French army, 
which occupied Old and New Castile. A worse fate 
attended the division of Dupont, which, after the 
entrance of Murat into Madrid, had been sent on 
towards Cadiz; but this attempt to secure that com- 
mercial city, and to protect its harbour, seems to have 
been judged premature by Napoleon, who might 
perhaps wish to leave the passage open for Charles 
IV. to have made his escape to South America, in 
case he had been so minded. Dupont's march was 
therefore countermanded ; and he proceeded no farther 
than Toledo, till the disposition of the Andalusians 
and of the inhabitants of Cadiz showing itself more 
and more hostile, he was ordered forward to preserve 
that important seaport and the French fleet which was 
lying there. He accordingly advanced southward, 
traversed the Sierra Morena (where Don Quixote per- 
formed such wonders), forced the passage of the 
Guadalquiver, and gained possession of the ancient 
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town of Cordova. But Cadiz had already embraced 
the national cause; the French squadron wag in the 
hands of the Spaniards; and Seville and its Junta 
were organising large levies to be added to a regular 
body of ten thousand men under Castanos at the 
camp of St Roque near Gibraltar. Dupont in this 
situation could neither advance nor retreat The 
passes of the Sierra Morena ware by this time occupied 
with the insurgent mountaineers. He solicited rein- 
forcements from Portugal and Madrid; but Junot had 
at present too much on his hands with the insurrection 
of the natives and the threatened descent of the 
English to afford him assistance, and he was only 
joined by two brigades under General Vedel and 
Gobert, detached from the army in Castile. With 
this addition, which made his force amount to twenty 
thousand men, he thought himself strong enough to 
attack; and accordingly proceeded to occupy Baylen, 
and took the old Moorish town of Jaen by storm. 
Pere they were presently encountered by Castanos 
who had watched their movements; and after a 
severe contest, were compelled to fall back upon 
Baylen. Having learnt by an intercepted dispatch to 
Savary (who had succeeded Murat in the command of 
the army of Madrid) the straits to which the enemy 
was reduced, the Spanish general followed up his 
advantage, and on the 16th of July by an attack on 
various points drove the French back on Andujar; 
General Gobert was killed in the action. On the 
night of the 18th and through the greater part of the 
following day, the French made a desperate attempt 
to recover the village of Baylen, which was stoutly 
defended against them ; and after a last effort to 
redeem the victory by a daring charge at the head of 
his troops, General Dupont found himself enclosed on 
all sides by a superior force, and obliged to surrender 
with the troops under his immediate command, 
amounting to fourteen or fifteen thousand men. The 
division of Vedel, which had not been engaged, was 
excepted from this stipulation, but was afterwards 
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included in it by a breach of faith on the part of tho 
Spaniards. 

The event of this battle freed the south of Spain, 
with the rich cities of Seville and Cadiz, from the 
dread of the invading armies; and the news of it 
-shortly after reaching Madrid hastened Joseph's 
•departure from that city. Saragossa. still held out 
with the courage of a martyr behind her old Moorish 
battlements, till the convent of Santa Engracia falling 
into the hands of the besiegers enabled them to push 
their posts into the town. The French general 
{Lefebvre Desnouettes) announced his success in a 
triumphant summons: — "Santa Engracia — Capitula- 
tion." " Saragossa — War to the knife's blade/' was 
"the equally determined answer. The threat was 
made good; the citizens fought from street to street, 
from house to house, from chamber to chamber; the 
combatants often occupied different apartments of the 
same house; and the passages which connected. them 
were choked up with the dead. After this dreadful 
struggle had continued for several weeks, the gallant 
defence of Saragossa excited at once the courage and 
sympathy of those who had at first looked on only 
with fear and distrust; and a considerable reinforce- 
ment was thrown into the place in the beginning of 
August The news of Dupont's surrender became 
known soon after; and on the 13th of August, 
Lefebvre Desnouettes evacuated the quarter of the city 
in his possession. He blew up the church of Santa 
Engracia and other buildings, and finally retreated 
from a city which had so valiantly resisted his arms. 

Buonaparte was at Bordeaux (as we have seen) 
when the account of the defeats of Andujar and 
Baylen reached him. He bit his lips ; but it does not 
follow that he saw in it the overthrow of all his for- 
tunes, and Europe crumbling beneath his feet, as 
some prophesiers after the event are fain to imagine. 
It did not cloud the eclat of the rest of his progress to 
the capital : he was welcomed all the way by triumphal 
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arches and the most unbounded expressions of adula- 
tion as having revived the miracle of the age of Louis 
XIV., by uniting the dynasties of France and Spain 
once more in his own person. The splendour of the 
achievement was too dazzling and too flattering to the 
national vanity to suffer the French to look narrowly 
into the means. It was not till a reverse of fortune 
that their eyes were opened to detect some flaws in the 
title-deed to so much glory, and to see the measure 
(stripped of success and without any of the beneficial 
consequences that were intended to flow from it) in 
all its abstract deformity. This would have been the 
time (if at all) for them to have shown themselves 
men, and to have Temonstrated against an act of 
injustice and meanness ; and not when their man- 
hood was put on only to escape a castigation. As for 
Great Britain, that noted bully and scold, aided by 
that hardened prostitute, the hireling press, and that 
more Jiardened prostitute, a ministerial majority- 
hawking about her contraband wares and spurious 
oales of iniquity, scouring the seas, and infesting the 
land with her officious alliance and shabby diplomacy, 
wheedling, bribing, raving, vomiting out defiance and 
death on all who would not come into her nefarious 
projects, winking at the seizure of Finland (in hopes 
the Russian autocrat might in time fall into her views, 
seeing his father's end before his eyes), standing and 
dancing with her arms a-kimbo on the smoking ruins 
of Copenhagen, and snapping her fingers with bare- 
Jaced contempt at the distinctions of right and wrong, 
Eke the Dutchman in Candide, "car enfin je mis 
matdtit" — passing up and down the Dardanelles in her 
frantic importunity to make the Grand Turk embrace 
the cause of that old hag Legitimacy (whom hardly 
the houris of Paradise could rouse from his apathy), 
making common cause with Calabrian banditti and 
hunting down the Guavas of Buenos Ayres on the 
plea of driving a thriving trade in philanthropy — I 
would not believe a word that she said, though she 
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had blown a blast as loud as Orlando's horn at the 
pass of Roncesvalles, calling on Europe to rise in 
behalf of Spanish patriotism, liberty, and independ- 
ence ; or that the popular cause was any thing more 
than a stalking-horse made use of to destroy the 
popular cause, either then when men could only judge 
from the past, or now that it is proved by the sequeL 
The Spanish insurgents were at first treated as 
rebels, which very properly gave rise to reprisals ; and 
this sore cured itself. The troops also enforced 
military law against the peasants who took up arms, 
a practice for which a precedent is said to have been 
found in Buonaparte's suppression of the revolt of 
Pavia, as if that precedent was itself quite new to the 
principles and usages of regular warfare. The pea- 
iBants in their turn retaliated, and fell upon the 
wounded, the sick, and the stragglers of the French 
.army, without mercy. In the temper and circum- 
stances of the time, it is quite as likely that they did 
not wait for any such provocation to fall upon their 
enemies when they had them in their power. In this 
manifestation of the national spirit, the lowest classes 
took the lead, as in other great public commotions. 
Women, priests, all classes joined in the quarrel, for 
it touched all classes. The excesses to which it led, 
the grotesqueness of appearance it assumed are not 
here ascribed (nor ought they to be so) to the mad- 
ness or folly of the people, but to natural feeling and 
.strong aggravation. Blood was also shed. At Va- 
lencia, a priest named Calvo, incited the rabble to 
massacre upwards of two hundred French residing in 
that city, on no other ground than their being 
French. The governor of Cadiz, Solano, felling under 
popular suspicion, was immediately put to death, and 
many such instances occurred. The Juntas called on 
the rich for patriotic contributions ; on the priests to 
send the church-plate to the mint; on the poor to 
serve in the ranks or work on the fortifications. Mr. 
Southey's pen in tracing these events, with the spirit 
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and fidelity peculiar to him, may be add to run on in 
a well-known track, and almost to parody an exploded 
original The subject seems to inspire him with a 
sparkling felicity, and " redolent of joy and youth, to 
breathe a second spring/' There is in the style a 
freshness and a fervor of feeling, as in his earlier pro- 
ductions, which he never fails to temper with an 
admirable decorum and even sanctity of sentiment. 
There are only two striking features of distinction in 
the pictures of the two revolutions — the want of a 
monk urging it on with a crucifix in the first, and of a 
king to be cashiered in the last ] No doubt the differ-* 
enoe is a very material one. While these eventa 
were passing in Spain, Sir Arthur Weiledey, who had 
done much to extend the British empire in India, 
and had recently distinguished himself by his active 
share in violating, the neutrality of Denmark, landed 
with an army at Lisbon to assert the independence of 
Portugal. He gained the battle of Yimiera over 
Junot on the 21st of August 1808, which however 
was rendered in a great measure abortive by the inde- 
cision and change? among A. British command**, 
three of them actually succeeding each other in one 
day ; and the affair ended in what at the time wa& 
considered as the disgraceful convention of Cintra. 
Probably the actual advantages we had gained might 
be overrated in the uneasy enthusiasm of the bkk 
ment, as they were the first we had gained; and 
for anything we knew at the time, might be the last.. 
So near the brink of the precipice had we come in the 
desperate attempt to push others over 1 

It was in the interval between his return to Park 
and his march into Spain at the end of the year 1808, 
that Napoleon proceeded to Erfurt to renew his inti- 
macy and strengthen the connexion he had formed 
with the Emperor Alexander in the preceding autumn. 
It is needless to speak of the long acclamations and 
festive rejoicings which attended Buonaparte the 
whole way from Si Cloud to Erfurt, where he arrived 
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the 27th of September early in the morning. The 
Emperor Alexander left Petersburg on the 14th, and 
on the 18th had an interview with the King and 
Queen of Prussia, who came to Konigsberg to meet 
him. He was received at Bromberg by the Duke of 
Montebello, who had been sent forward for that pur- 
pose ; and where the division of Nansonty paid him 
military honours. Alexander said, " he was pleased 
to find himself among so many brave men and such 
fine soldiers/' He arrived at Weimar on the 26th, 
accompanied by Marshal Lannes and escorted by the 
troops of Marshal Soult, having passed through Leipsic 
and Frankfortron-the-Oder. Napoleon on his arrival 
at Erfurt was welcomed with the most lively congra- 
tulations of the people. The King of Saxony was 
already there to meet him. After giving an audience 
to the Regency and the municipality of Erfurt, the 
Emperor mounted on horseback ; and having returned 
the visit of the King of Saxony, rode out of the city 
by the gate of Weimar. At a short distance he found 
the grenadiers of the guard, the seventeenth regiment 
of infantry, the first of the hussars, and the sixth of 
the cuirassiers drawn up in order of battle : after 
passing along the ranks, he ordered the cavalry forward 
on the road to Weimar, where presently after (about 
a league and a half from the city) he met the Em- 

Jeror Alexander. As soon as this prince saw Napoleon, 
e got out of his carriage, and the Emperor alighted 
from his horse. The two sovereigns then embraced 
with the greatest cordiality. They then got on horse- 
back, as well as the Archduke Constantine, and 
galloped along in front of the troops, who presented 
anna The drums beat the charge. Numerous salvos 
of artillery mingled with the sound of bells and with 
the shouts of a vast concourse of spectators whom so 
extraordinary an event had drawn together from all 
quarters: During the whole of the time that the 
interview at Erfurt lasted, Alexander wore the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and Napoleon that of 
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St. Andrew of Russia. The latter being at home 9 
constantly gave the right hand to the Emperor 
Alexander. On the first day the two Emperors pro* 
ceeded to the Russian palace and remained together 
an hour. At half after three the Emperor Alexander 
went to return Napoleon's visit, who descended to the 
bottom of the staircase to receive him ; and when 
Alexander withdrew, he accompanied him to the 
entrance-door of the hall of the guards. The senti- 
nels who lined the way, presented arms> and the 
drums beat the charge. At six o'clock, the Emperor 
of Russia came to dine with Napoleon. He did so 
on all the following days. The precedence among the 
other sovereigns was determined by the order of their 
adhesion to the Confederation of the Rhine. The 
King of Saxony and the Archduke Constantine were 
present the first day. At nine o'clock the Emperor 
conducted his guest back to his palace, where they 
remained together tete-ct-tete for an hour and a halt 
The Emperor Alexander attended the Emperor Napo- 
leon to the top of the staircase. The city was illu- 
minated. The Prince of Weimar, and of Reuss, 
and the Princess of Tour and Taxis arrived in the 
evening. 

The same routine was repeated almost every day, 
with little variation- The two Emperors breakfasted 
alone, called on each other in tne course of the 
morning, and were together all the rest of the 
day, either in public or by themselves. Napoleon 
had been desirous to give the Emperor of Russia 
an opportunity of enjoying the representation of the 
well-known chefs-d'oeuvre of the French stage, and 
for this purpose had brought with him the prin- 
cipal performers of the ThMtre Frangais — Talma, 
St Prix, Damas, Lafond, DesprSs, Lacave, Varennes, 
with Madame Raucourt, Duchesnois, Bourgoing, Rose 
Dupuis, Gros, and Patrat The first representation 
given was that of Cwma : the second was the tragedy 
of Andromache. The Emperor of Russia and the 
other illustrious strangers who were present seemed 
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to relish more and more the masterpieces of the 
French drama, and to be particularly delighted with 
the admirable acting of Talma. At the representation, 
of Cinna, the box of the two Emperors was in 
the centre of the first tier facing the stage. Napo- 
leon thought he perceived that at this distance the 
Emperor Alexander did not hear sufficiently well, 
on account of a defect in that organ. He in conse- 
quence gave orders to Count Bemusat, his chamber* 
lain, to have a platform raised on the site of the 
orchestra, with two elbow-chairs for the two Emperors 
and seats to the right and left for the King of 
Saxony and the other sovereigns, They were thus 
placed in view of the whole theatre. On the evening 
of the performance of (Edipvs the two courts were 
assembled as usual. In the first scene of the play, 
Philoctetes addresses Dimas, his friend and coun* 
sellor : — 

" L'amitie d'un grand homme est un bienfait des Dieux."* 

At this line, the Emperor Alexander turning towards 
Napoleon gave him his hand in a very graceful man- 
ner, as much as to say, that he considered his friend- 
ship in that light This was the application made by 
all those present. Napoleon bowed, but with the air 
of one who declined so embarrassing a compliment. 
M. de Talleyrand did not fail to be at the Emperor's 
levee that evening to know precisely what had passed. 
On another occasion, as he was about to enter the 
dining-room, the Emperor of Russia, who was. going 
to lay aside his sword, found he had forgotten it 
Napoleon approached, and begged him to accept of 
lis. Alexander took it eagerly, saying, " I accept it 
as a mark of your friendship. Your Majesty is well 
assured that I shall never draw it against you" — a 
protestation which would admit of an opposite con- 
struction. 

On the 6th of October, the visitors at Erfurt ac- 
cepted an invitation from the reigning Duke of Weimar 

* " The friendship of a great man is a benefit from the Gods." 
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to pass a day or two with him. On the way a hunting 
pavilion had been erected in the forest of Ettersburg, 
where the Emperor Alexander, who was not fond of 
the pleasures of the chase from the shortness of his 
sight, brought down (as his coup d'essai) a fine stag 
that passed within eight paces of him. At night, the 
Deatk of Caesar was performed by the French actors 
at the theatre of Weimar ; and after the play there 
was a ball, in which Alexander danced or rather 
walked a minuet with the Queen of Westphalia, the 
orchestra playing a Polish march. During the ball, 
Buonaparte had a long conversation with two cele- 
brated Germans, Wieland and Goethe. While here, 
the Emperor showed the most marked attention to 
the Duchess of Weimar, who after the battle of Jena 
had saved Weimar from being given up to the pillage 
of the . French soldiers, who had entered it at the 
point of the bayonet, by the noble appeal she made 
to the generosity of the victor. The next day, the 
Emperors went over the field of the battle of Jena. 
In a tent erected on the spot where he had 
bivouacked on the night before that celebrated battle, 
Napoleon received a deputation of the city and 
university of Jena ; and after numberless inquiries and 
details on the subject, distributed 300,000 francs to 
repair the damages done by fire and other conse- 
quences of the long abode of his military hospitals in 
that city. 

The party returned to Erfurt to dinner about five 
o'clock. This evening there was no play, as the actors 
had not had time to get back ; for which reason the 
company sat longer than usual at dinner. A question 
was started respecting the Golden Bull which, before 
the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
had served as a basis to regulate the election of the 
Emperors of Germany, the number and quality of the 
Electors, &c. The Prince Primate went into some 
particulars concerning this Golden Bull, which he said 
nad beto promulgated in 1409. The Emperor observed 
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that the date which he assigned to the Bull was not 
exact, and that it was proclaimed in 1836, under the 
reign of the Emperor Charles IV. " That is true, 
sire," replied the Prince Primate, " I was mistaken ; 
but how does it happen that your Majesty is so well 
acquainted with these things?" "When I was a 
simple lieutenant in the second artillery," said Napo- 
leon — at this introduction there was on the part of the 
august guests a marked expression of surprise. He 
resumed with a smile— "When I had the honour to 
be a simple lieutenant in the second company of 
artillery, I remained three years in garrison at Va* 
lence. I was not fond of society and lived very re- 
tired. By a lucky chance I happened to lodge at a 
booksellers, a well-informed man and very obliging — I 
read through his library over and over during the three 
years J. was kept in garrison there, and have forgot 
nothing, even of matters which had nothing to do 
with my profession. Besides, nature^ has given me a 
particular recollection of figures. I am often able, in 
discussions with my ministers, to quote to them the 
details and numerical amount of their accounts of the 
longest standing." There was a just and well-placed 
pride in thus speaking of himself in the presence of 
all Europe as it were assembled at a banquet of kings ! 
After a number of magnificent presents and honours 
lavished on all sides, the two Emperors took leave of 
each other on the 14th of October, Alexander pro- 
ceeding to St Petersburg, and Napoleon returning to 
Paris, where he arrived on the 18th of the month. An 
account of Buonaparte's conversation with Wieland is 
extant, given by Wieland himself; and is in every 
respect too interesting and characteristic not to be 
inserted here. 

" I had been hardly a few minutes in the room," 
says Wieland, "when Napoleon crossed it to come to 
us. I was presented by the Duchess of Weimar with 
the usual ceremonies : he then paid me some compli- 
ments in an affable tone, and looking stedfastly at me. 
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Few men have appeared to me to possess in the same 
degree the art of reading, at a first glance, the thoughts 
of other men. He saw in an instant that notwith- 
standing my celebrity I was simple in my manners and 
void of pretension : and as he seemed desirous of 
making a favourable impression on me, he assumed 
the tone most likely to attain his end- I have never 
beheld any one more calm, more simple, more mild, 
or less ostentatious in appearance : nothing about him 
indicated the feeling of power in a great monarch : he 
spoke to me as an old acquaintance would speak to 
an equal ; and what was more extraordinary on his 
part, he conversed with me exclusively for an hour 
and a half, to the great surprise of the whole assembly. 
At length, towards midnight, I began to feel that it 
was improper to detain him so long, and I took the 
liberty to demand permission to retire. i Go, then/ 
said he, in a friendly tone ; * good night/ 
. " The following are the most remarkable features in. 
our conversation. The tragedy which had just been 
represented* having led us to speak of Julius Caesar, 
.Napoleon said that he was one of the greatest men in 
history ; and that he would have been the greatest of 
all but for the folly which he committed. I was 
going to ask him to what fault he meant to allude, 
when, seeming to read my question in my eyes, he 
continued : ' Caesar knew the men that wanted to get 
rid of him ; he ought to have got rid of them first/ 
If Napoleon could have seen what was then passing 
through my mind, he would have read the conviction 
that no one would ever accuse him of the like folly. - !* 
" The Emperor paused an instant, pronounced a 
few words indistinctly, and went on. From Csesar 
the conversation naturally turned to the Romans ; he 

I * La Mort de Csesar. 
f This prediction on the part of Wieland was, however, pre- 
mature. He iQOS afterwards in a similar situation where others 
wanted to get rid of him, and he neglected to strike the first blow aa 
he ought. 
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warmly eulogised their military and political system. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, did not seem to share 
his esteem. ' The eternal squabbles of their petty 
republics/ he said, ' were not calculated to give birth 
to anything grand : whereas the Romans were always 
occupied with great things, and it was owing to thia 
they raised up the Colossus which bestrode the 
world/ I pleaded in favour of the arts and literature 
of the Greeks ; he treated them with disdain, and 
said that they only made use of them to foment their 
dissensions. He preferred Ossian to Homer. He 
was fond only of serious poetry, the pathetic and 
vigorous writers, and above all, the tragic poets. He 
spoke of Ariosto in the same terms as the Cardinal 
Hippolito of Este ; ignorant, no doubt, that it 
was giving me a box on the ear. He appeared 
to have no relish for anything gay; and m spite 
of the prepossessing amenity of his manners, an 
oWation stock me often, he seemed to be of 
bronze. Nevertheless, the Emperor had put me so 
much at my ease, that I ventured to ask mm how it 
was that the public worship which he had restored 
in Prance was not more philosophical, and in 
harmony with the spirit of the times ? * My dear 
Wieland/ he replied, * religion is not meant for 
philosophers ; they have no faith either in me or my 
priests: as to those who do believe, it would be 
difficult to give them, or to leave them, too much of 
the marvellous. If I had to frame a religion for phi- 
losophers, it would be just the reverse of that of the 
credulous part of mankind/ "* 

* Miiller, the celebrated Swiss historian, has left a still more ample 
testimony to Buonaparte's character. The following is taken from 
M filler's posthumous works : 

"On the 19th May, 1807, I was informed by the minister secre- 
tary of state, Maret, that at seven o'clock in the evening of the fol- 
lowing day I must wait on the Emperor Napoleon. I waited accord- 
ingly on this minister at the appointed hour, and was presented. 
The Emperor sat on a sofa : a few persons whom I did not know 
stood at some distance in the apartment. The Emperor began to 
speak of the history of Switzerland ; told me that I ought to com- 
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. Scarcely had Buonaparte returned to Paris before he 
had to set out again for Spain. The campaign this time 
was little more than a military promenade ; there was 

plete it ; that even the more recent times Jiad their interest. He 
came to the work of mediation, discovered a very good will, if we 
do not meddle with any thing foreign, and remain quietly in the 
interior. He proceeded from the Swiss to the old Greek consti- 
tutions and history, to the theory of constitutions, to the complete 
diversity of those of Asia (and the causes of this diversity in the 
climate, polygamy, &c.), the opposite characters of the Arabian? 
(which the Emperor highly extolled) and the Tartar races, (which 
led to the irruptions that all civilization had always to dread from 
that quarter, and the necessity of a bulwark,) the peculiar value of 
European culture (never greater freedom, security of property, huma- 
nity, and better laws in general, than since the 16th century); then 
how everything was linked together, and in the inscrutable guidance 
of an invisible hand ; and how he himself had become great through 
his enemies : the great confederation of nations, the idea of which 
Henry IV. never had : the foundation of all religion, and its neces- 
sity; that man could not well bear completely clear truth, and 
required to be kept in order ; the possibility, however, of a more 
happy condition, if the numerous feuds ceased, which were occasioned 
by too complicated constitutions (such as the German), and the 
intolerable burden suffered by states from excessive armies. A 
great deal more besides was said, and indeed we spoke of almost 
every country and nation. The Emperor spoke at first in his usual 
manner ; but the more interesting our conversation became, he spoke 
in a lower and lower tone, so that I was obliged to bend myself quite 
down to his face ; and no man can have understood what he said 
(and therefore many things I will not repeat). I opposed him occa- 
sionally, and he entered into discussion. Quite impartially and 
truly, as before God, I must say, that the variety of his knowledge, 
the acuteness of his observations, the solidity of his understanding 
(not dazzling.wit), his 'grand and comprehensive views, filled me 
with astonishment, and his manner of speaking to me, with love for 
him. A couple of marshals, and also the Duke of Benevento, had 
entered in the meantime ; he did not break off. After five quarters, 
or an hour and a half, he allowed the concert to begin ; and I know 
not, whether accidentally or from goodness, he desired pieces, which, 
one of them especially, had reference to pastoral life and the Swiss 
(Rous de* Vaches). After this he bowed in a friendly manner, and 
left the room. Since the audience with Frederick (1782), I never 
had a conversation on such a variety of subjects, at least with any 
prince : if I can judge correctly from recollection, I must give the 
Emperor the preference in point of solidity and comprehension ; Fre- 
derick was somewhat Voltairian. Besides there is in his tone much 
firmness and vigour, but in his mouth something as attractive and 
fascinating as in Frederick. It was one of the most remarkable days 
of my life. By his genius and disinterested goodness he has also 
conquered me." 
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no great battle fought, nor any extraordinary ma- 
noeuvre executed. He had not in fact an equal 
enemy to contend with. The only striking feature of 
the period was the dilatory advance and disastrous 
retreat of Sir John Moore and the English under his 
command Napoleon left Paris on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, and reached Bayonne on the 3rd of November. 
On the 7th he was at Vittoria, where his brother 
Joseph had remained, and where he found himself in 
the midst of the army under Marshal Bessieres. The 
troops now moved forward on Burgos, which place 
was taken by assault, and treated with severity, the' 
inhabitants firing from their windows on the French 
troops as they entered. At the same time Marshal 
Victor marched on the Spanish forces collected under 
General Blake at Espinosa, attacked and routed 
them, and drove them back on Reynosa. This dis- 
aster included the defeat of the greater part of the 
troops that had escaped with the Marquis Bomana 
from the isle of Funen in the Baltic, and who, being 
injudiciously brought into action by single battalions, 
perished ingloriously among the cliffs at Espinosa. 
Blake commanded the Spanish army in the north of 
Spain ; Castanos in the centre near Madrid ; Palafox 
in the east towards the Pyrenees. Nothing can 
exceed the picture which is given of the deplorable 
state of these armies at the period in question. They 
were without discipline, concert, stores, or ammimi- 
tion. The soldiers were in a state of open rebellion 
against their leaders, and slew them on the slightest 
suspicion or disgust : the generals were at variance 
alike with one another and with the Supreme Junta. 
The latter sent commissioners to the army who acted 
as spies and umpires over the generals, and urged 
them forward on sure destruction, at their peril. They 
seemed to have nothing to sustain their courage but 
their good opinion of themselves and their hatred of 
the French, with the love of their king and country — 
though the last could scarcely be affirmed, for their 
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patriotism was often of so instinctive and merely* 
animal a nature that they fought very well in defence 
of a particular spot, but could not understand the ne- 
cessity of a combined system of national defence or of 
securing the frontiers as an inlet to the whole king- 
dom. Palafox having effected a junction with Castanos 
is said to have hurried him by opprobrious insmua* 
tions into a general action with the French troops 
stationed along the Ebro. It took place at Tudela on 
the 22nd of November, with all the results which, 
Castanos had foretold, and left that general no re-* 
source but to escape with the broken relics of his 
army to Calatayud, while Palafox retreated to Sara- 
gossa to await a second siege and reap thankless 
renown. The road now lay open to Madrid except 
for the pass of Somma-Sierra, about ten miles from 
the city, and which was hitherto regarded as impreg- 
nable* Buonaparte might indeed have gone round 
by Valladolid, on which side no such formidable 
obstacle intervened. But as the Spaniards were fond 
of miracles, he was willing to gratify them ; and to 
their utter astonishment, took the pass of Somma- 
Sierra by a single charge of Polish lancers. After 
this, not a single Spaniard was to be seen all the way 
to Madrid, where the army arrived on the 1st of De- 
cember. Madrid is not fortified ; but some persons 
thought of defending it piecemeal and man to man* 
I have no objection that all the capitals in the world 
should be defended in this manner (if it is so to be 
understood) but feel no particular regret that Madrid 
was not more than any other, as I have no particular 
fancy either for auto-aa-fes or bull fights. Some o£ 
the streets were however unpaved for this purpose ; 
and the looks of the citizens spoke daggers. It ended 
in nothing, as the constituted authorities with Don 
Tomas Morla at their head were not disposed to 
second the good citizens of Madrid, which capitulated 
in the morning of the 4th of December, after a number 
of parleys. The only attempt at an irregular defence 
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was made in the new barracks belonging to the guards: 
The common people and soldiers had collected here 
to the amount of several thousands, determined to 
make a last stand : a redoubt situated in the middle 
of the inner court was garnished with cannon and 
vomited out death on all who approached. * It was 
not till after the lapse of a couple of hours that the 
corregidor and alcaldes could get near enough to 
summon them to lay down their arms in consequence 
of the capitulation having been signed. In their 
despair, the combatants broke their muskets, spiked 
the guns, and rushed out of the place frantic with 
rage and disappointment. The gate of Fuencarral 
opposite the quarter where Buonaparte was chiefly 
stationed, continued to fire after all the other points 
of defence had done firing. The commander of this 
post was found to be a M. St. Simon, a French emi- 
grant, who had been in the Spanish service ever since 
the Revolution. He was about to be brought before 
a military commission and would probably have 
suffered for his over-forward zeal in the cause of 
Spanish patriotism, if his daughter had not been 
advised to present herself before the Emperor, and 
intercede for her father's life. ' This sort of appeal he 
hardly ever was known to resist. Before quitting 
Madrid, Buonaparte paid a visit privately to the royal 
palaces, where he found his brother Joseph's picture 
remaining where it was, arid a curious collection of 
clocks and watches with which the late king used to 
amuse himself for hours. 

Sir John Moore and his army had been expected 
in Spain towards the end of August, and might in 
that case have co-operated to advantage with the 
Spanish troops; but indecision and a want of vigour 
in the administration (which was not prompt in the 
use of means from haying hitherto used them in vain) 
produced a delay which amounted to a virtual aban- 
donment of the project. He himself arrived with 
sixteen thousand men at Salamanca, entering Spain 
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by the frontiers of Portugal, and had ordered Sir 
David Baird to advance from CoruAna to Astorga with 
ten thousand more, just in time to hear of the defeat 
and dispersion of the Spanish armies under Blake, 
Castanos, and Palafox, whom he was come to join and 
reinforce. In this situation he was greatly at a loss 
how to act He saw the danger of attempting to 
advance; yet the expectations entertained of him, 
and the eagerness of the British public to second a 
cause which had at last brought something like a 
feeling of liberty and a spirit of independence to 
bolster up the hypocritical excuses and selfish calcula- 
tions on which they had so far trafficked in war, made 
him desirous to do something. He consulted Mr. 
Frere, the British minister and a sort of itinerant 
camp-critic and writer of dispatches (of the Canning 
school) who advised him to proceed by all means and 
risk everything for the chance of succouring Madrid, 
Mr. Frere was a wit, a courtier, and an enthusiast in 
the cause of Spanish liberty; for he saw with what a 
different eye courts and cabinets must regard that 
liberty or will of the people which consisted in their 
determination to have no will of their own, but to 
leave all power in the hands of kings and priests, and 
that other sort of liberty which France had tried to 
obtain, of having a will of her own and taking some 
of the supreme power out of the hands of those that 
held it One of these two kinds of patriotism or liberty, 
which was both courtly and popular, was the finest 
opening and handle in the world for overturning the 
other which had never been courtly and had ceased to 
be popular. Sir John Moore, who was not of the 
Canning school, having some misgivings of the cause 
and more of the success, declined this challenge of the 
British envoy. He notwithstanding resolved to move 
forward, in the hope of aiding the scattered remains of 
Romana's army in Biscay, of diverting the attention 
of the French from advancing farther south, and 
thinking at all events to keep a retreat open for 
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himself through Galicia, This last step soon became 
necessary. He had gone on to Mayorga, where, on 
the 20th of December, he formed a junction with Sir 
David Baird ; and advancing to Sahagun, a smart 
action took place between the 15th English hussars 
and a body of French cavalry, greatly to the advantage 
of the former. The troops were in the highest spirits 
and preparing to attack Soult, who had concentrated 
his forces behind the Carrion, when news was brought 
that this general had been strongly reinforced; that 
Buonaparte had set out on the 22nd from Madrid at 
the head of ten thousand of the guard; and that the 
French armies, who had been marching southward, 
had halted and taken a direction to the northwest, as 
if to inclose and destroy the British army. A retreat 
became inevitable, with every disadvantage of such a 
retreat, in the middle of winter, through bad roads, 
and a country of which our officers at the time did 
not know how to take advantage, either for the pur- 
poses of defence or of furnishing their troops with 
supplies. The gross deficiency of our commissariat 
department at that epoch has been accounted for 
from our insular situation, which, screening us from 
the necessity of foreign wars, leaves us ignorant of the 
means of subsisting large armies by land, and may 
also bring into question our right to engage in them > 
since we can hardly feel properly responsible for the 
evils which we inflict with comparative impunity upon 
others. The soldiers, besides, not relishing this retro- 
grade movement, grew mutinous, got drunk, 'and 
committed all sorts of outrages upon the inhabitants. 
Nothing brought them to reason or put them in good 
humour, but the prospect of meeting with the enemy. 
They then rallied and fought with the greatest bravery 
and steadiness. On the 29th of December the French, 
who had pressed upon our rear at Benevente and 
thrown a large body of the imperial cavalry across 
the Exla, were driven back and defeated, and their 
general; Lefebvre Desnouettes, was taken prisoner. At 
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Lugo again, on the 6th of January, they declined the 
offer of a similar encounter; and in embarking at 
Corunna on the 16th, the combat which Soult com- 
menced with great boldness and numbers, proved 
fatal to many of the assailants and to the English 
general (Sir John Moore) while encouraging his 
soldiers to make sure of the victory. He was buried 
on the ramparts, and "left alone with his glory" — 
such as it was! 

Buonaparte did not follow the retreating army 
further than Astorga. He then returned to Valla- 
dolid, where he staid some days, and then proceeded 
in great haste to Paris, his return being hastened by 
the news of an approaching rupture with Austria. 
While at Valladolid he had several conferences with 
the AbbeS de Pradt, who made him laugh by comparing 
the ingratitude of the Spaniards for the benefits he 
wished to confer upon them to the behaviour of 
Sganarelle's wife in the farce, who quarrels with a 
stranger for trying to prevent her husband ftt>m 
beating her. He also suppressed a monastery of 
Dominicans at Valladolid, where a French officer had 
been assassinated and his body found in the vaults of 
the convent. He called these monks before him to 
the number of forty; harangued and reviled them for 
their baseness; and at last in his eagerness got alone 
in the midst of them, some of them in their humility 
kneeling to kiss the hem of his garments. H&d there 
been one true monk among the group, the scene 
might have ended differently — though less satis- 
factorily to some people than it has done! 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CAMPAIGN IN 1809, 

Talleyrand displaced ; hostilities commenced by the Austrians ; Na- 
poleon crosses the Rhine ; famous manoeuvre of Abensberg ; 
battle of Eckmuhl ; Napoleon struck by a spent-ball ; retreat of 
the Archduke Charles to Bohemia ; Vienna capitulates ; battle of 
Aspern ; battle of Wagram ; the war in the Tyrol ; English ex* 
pedition to Antwerp and Walcheren ; peace concluded at Schon- 
brunn ; attempt to assassinate Napoleon. 

Napoleon returned to Paris on the 23rd of Jan- 
uary 1809. His prefect of the palace (whose mule 
had suffered an accident in fording the Exla) followed 
him on the 28th. One of the first persons the latter 
met on going to the Tuileries was the Count de 
Montesquieu, who had been appointed grand-chamber- 
lain to the Emperor in the place of the prince of 
Benevento. This news surprised M.deBausset the more, 
as he had just parted with M. Talleyrand, who had 
come to pay his court, and on whose countenance he 
had perceived no marks of the change nor of the dis- 
agreement that had caused it. 

In the course of the preceding year, Austria, seeing 
the example set by Spain and that liberty was the 
word, grew patriotic, got tired of the treaty of Pres- 
burg (of which she was glad enough at the time) 
seized and opened the French dispatches in time of 
peace, raised the Lcmdwert, made an appeal to her 
subjects, and hoped to recover, under this new plea of 
popular enthusiasm and national independence, the 
successive losses she had sustained in so many coali- 
tions to overturn popular rights and national 
independence, and bow them to the earth under 
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the yoke of feudal aristocracy with its forty quartering* 
The scheme failed this time too. England of course 
was at hand to encourage her to venture once more 
in the new lottery which legitimacy had opened, and 
offered as usual to pay the expense. The distress and 
poverty arising from the want of this money at present 
is attributed to the excessive and unnatural growth of 
the population. We are too poor now to take part 
in the struggle of Greece or other states to emancipate 
themselves from a despotic and hated yoke. There 
has been no king's head struck off in the quarrel, and 
it is not to be expected that the king's coin should 
pay for any thing else. " But riches fineless were as 
poor as winter," without that fillip to warm the icy 
chill of patriotism and set the sluggish blood in 
motion. 

The Archduke Charles was appointed generalissimo ; 
and early in the month of April published the Em- 
peror's orders to march into Bavaria and treat all that 
opposed him as enemies. The same declaration was 
also made with respect to Russia, Accordingly, the 
Austrian troops entered the Bavarian territory on the 
lOth and Jllth of April, though Prince ITetternich 
was still aT Paris without demanding his passportgLor 
saying a word on the subject. w It was am, un^stQpd 
case. A telegraphic dispatch gave the first notice of 
this^event. Nappleqn set out for Strasburg on_tbg 
J 3th. and arrived there "on tlFe'lSfifat lour m the 
«igSi5«3E;the Empress Josephme^5nTE5T?ri 
there. JHe crossed the Rhine at the Tiead of Ms fine^ 
troops, and marched with the utmost speed to the 
succour of Bavaria. Numbers were on the side of the 
Austrians (who had raised a larger army in this case 
than they had ever done before), but Buonaparte 
made up for this inferiority (as was his custom) by 
the celerity and skill of his movements. He had 
with him, besides his own troops, those of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine (who proved faithful to their 
conqueror and ally), and also drew reinforcements from 
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the garrisons he had left in Prussia and in the north 
ef Uermany. The Austrians had six corps d'armfo 
of thirty thousand each, which constituted their force, 
under the Archduke Charles ; one in Qalicia, under 
the Archduke Ferdinand, ready to oppose the Russians, 
should they be disposed to advance ; and two under 
ihe Archduke John, intended to operate a diversion 
in Italy, by the passes of Carinthia and Carniola— in 
all two hundred and seventy thousand men. Buona- 
parte's line had been too much extended (considering 
the fewness of his numbers) from north to south ; and 
a gap was left in the middle, into which the Austrians 
(if they had thought of it in time) might have pushed 
large masses, and have thus cut his army in two. 
Alarmed at the possibility of this, he hastened to place 
himself in the centre, the vulnerable point; and 
turning doubtful hazards and even oversights to his 
advantage, sent precise and urgent orders to Massena 
to advance by a lateral movement from Augsburg to 
Pfaffenhofen, and to Bavoust to come up in the same 
manner from Ratisbon to Neustadt The order for 
this daring operation was- given on the night of the 
17th, and speed and vigilance were recommended, 
Bavoust had to march eight leagues and Massena 
twelve or thirteen to come up to the appointed 
place of rendezvous. When the time necessary 
for executing these movements had elapsed, Buona- 
parte at the head of the. centre of his. forces made 
a gu3feff~ancT desperate assault on two Austrian 
divisions, commanded by General Hiller and the 
Ar chduk e Louis ; and Bavoust coming up on the 
right flank of the Austrians in the middle of the en- 
gagement, while Massena made his appearance almost 
at the same instant in the rear of the Archduke Louis, 
broke and threw their whole. line into the utmost dis- 
order! this was the famous manoeuvre of Abensbergj 
of whi ch t he Emperor sometimes spoke as the finest 
of alTTiislSSnceptions. This victory, gained on the 
20th of April, exposed the defeated army to further , 
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misfortunes, the Emperor following up his advantage, 
and attacking the fugitives next day at Landshut,. 
where they^lost thirty pieces- itf ^nnoft^a^d .nine 
thousanTTjmsoners, besides i ammjmition.^aiiaggaga 
nOn the "IShd, the Emperor directed his whole 
force, meeting from different points, against the prin- 
cipal army of the Archduke Charles which was con- 
centrated at EckmuhL The battle was one of the 
most splendid which the art of war could display. A 
hundred thousand men and upwards wer& di sposse ssed 
of all their positions by the combined atte&ks nfahejy. 
scientific adversary, the divisions appearing on the 
fieia^c¥in ite due place and order, as regularly as 
the movements of the various pieces on a chess-board. 
All the Austrian wounded, .great part of their, arta- 
Iery, fifteen stand of colours, and twenty thousand 
pmoierireml3Sea~m the power of the French. The 
retreafwaTattenHed witlT proportionabre~Io"ss ; and 
Austria, again baffled in the hope of wreaking her old 
grudge against France, was once more reduced to con- 
Ld for her existence, which had been so often lost 
and given back to her to have the same unfair use 
made of it again. 

On the subsequent day, the Austrians attempted to 
cover the retreat of their army by defending Ratisbon* 
A partial breach in the walls having been obstinately 
defended by a close discharge of musketry, there was 
a difficulty in finding volunteers to renew the attack,, 
when the noble-minded Lannes, seizing a ladder and 
rushing forward to fix himself against the walls, "I 
will show you/' he exclaimed, " that your general is 
still a grenadier/' The example prevailed ; the wall 
was surmounted ; and the combat was continued in 
the streets of the town. Here a singular circum- 
stance occurred. A body of French, pressing forward 
to charge a body of Austrians who still occupied one 
end of a burning street, were interrupted by some 
waggons belonging to the enemy's artiUery-traiBu 
"They are barrels of powder," cried the Aus trian . 
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commander to the French: "if the flames reach 
ffiemrSoWSaerpem"n7 r The <*>mbat~ceaseaT155a 

must have been fatal to both, and finally saved the 
ammunition from the flames. AtTengtlTEEe Austrians 
were driven out of Ratisbon, leaving much cannon, 
baggage, and a great many prisoners in the hands of 
their enemies. 

i In the middle of the last meWe 9 Buonaparte who 
\ was observing the aftair at some distance and speaking* 
! to Duroc at the time, was struck on the foot by a 
i spent musket-ball, which occasioned a severe con- 
! tusiou. " That must have been a Tyrolese," said the 
/ Emperor coolly, " who has hit me from such a dis- 
tance : those feUows fire with wonderful precision." 
Those around remonstrated with him on his exposing 
; his person : to which he answered, " What can I do t 
; I must needs see how matters go on." The soldiers 
crowded about him, alarmed at the report of his 
wound ; but he would not allow it to be dressed, so 
eager was he to get on horseback, and put an end to 
the solicitude of the troops by showing himself pub~ 
) licly among them. 
• Thus within five days (the space and almost the 
very days' of the month which Buonaparte had as- 
signed for settling the affairs of Germany) the original 
aspect of the war was entirely changed ; and Austria, 
from the character of an aggressor in which she was 
proud of appearing, was compelled to submit, to one 
w hich she hated and to which custom had not 
leconcHecTher. At no period of his dazzling career did 
the genius of Napoleon seem more completely to 
prostrate all opposition ; at no time perhaps did the 
talents of a single individual exercise such an influence 
on the fate of the world. The forces which he had in, 
the field had been not only unequal in numbers to 
those of the enemy; but they were in a military 
point of view misplaced and imperfectly combined. 
Napoleon arrived alone; found himself under all 
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these disadvantages; and by his unrivalled genius 
ca meinthecoiireec f five da^Ja^^m^eteteiumph 
ouTof a straggle which tore to any one else a cha^ 
racter so unpromising. Itwasnowondg^^ 
naythgiJie hiroaelf should Tiave annexedto his person" 
tTiedegree of superstitious, reverence claimed for ih& 
chosen^Jx^trum^nts.of dggijay, whose path must not 
be crossed, and whose arm cannot be arrested. 

While the relics of the Archduke Charles's army 
were in full retreat to Bohemia* Napoleon employed 
the 23rd and 24th of April in reviewing his troops 
and distributing honours and rewards with a liberal 
hand. It was on occasions like these that he was seen 
to the utmost advantage : if sometimes too much of 
the soldier among sovereigns, no one could pretend 
with so good a right to be a sovereign among soldiers. 
" ^create you a knight : what is your name ?" he s ai d 
to a soldier, striking him familiarly on thejchsgls, 
"TTou ought to "know TlT^edX" answered the soldier, 
"since I am the man who in. the deserts nf gyri^ 
when you were in extremity, relieved you from my 
.flask/' Napoleon ingtantly recollected the individual 
And the circumstance : "I make you a knigbj^ h& 
said, * with an annuity of twelve hundred ^francsr^- 
what will you do with so much money V "*T)rink 
with my comrades to The health of him who is so* 
necessary to us. The generals had their share in the 
imperial bounty, particularly Davoust, to whose bril- 
liant execution of the manoeuvres commanded by 
Napoleon the victory was in a great measure to be 
attributed. He was created Duke of EckmuhL Na- 
poleon by connecting the names of the places where 
great battles were fought with the titles of those who 
contributed to gain them, allied the recollection of 
their merits with his own grateful acknowledgment of 
them ; and made every new title he conferred a 
powerful spur to fresh exertions in the path of honour 
and ambition. 

The Archduke Charles after the defeat at EckmuhL 
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threw himself into the defiles and mountainous passes 
of Bohemia, where he couldJLa ^ made a protracted, 
defenc e, had Buonapartechosen to fgllbw tim. But 
instead oTentangfing himself in t&s. pursuit, "being in^ 
possession of the right bank of the Danube and of the* 
hiffl froad to th^t.city, he marched straight to Vienna. . 
I^sTrue^ General Hiller~ who hacTBeen repulsed at 
Landshut, had been joined by a considerable reserve 
and was placed between him and the capital: the 
Archduke, should he advance, might hang upon his 
rear ; a strong spirit of discontent loured like a black 
cloud over the mountains of the Tyrol ; and the north 
of Germany had begun to manifest a feeling of sore- 
ness and resistance to the galling pressure of evils 
which they had intended for others, but had never 
meant should come home to themselves. These 
doubtful considerations, which might have staggered 
a man of less resolution than Buonaparte, only ac- 
celerated his determination to compel Austria to a 
peace, by descending the Danube and occupying her 
capital a second time. All was shortly in motion. 
General Hiller, too weak to attempt the defence of 
the Inn, retreated to Ebersberg, a village with a castle 
upon the river Traun, a position which was deemed 
next to impregnable, and into which the Austrians 
had thrown thirty thousand men. It was carried by 
Massena on the 3rd of May in a furious assault, in 
which the loss was nearly equal to the victors and the 
vanquished. General Hiller retired to St. Polten and 
crossed the Danube at Muntern, hoping to effect hid 
junction with the Archduke on the left bank, and 
leaving the right open to Buonaparte's march on 
Vienna. This city has- no other fortifications than 
thosewhichdefenaed.it against the Turks in 1683. 
Hie Archduke~Maximilian had the command of the 
garrison, which was not numerous enough to hold out 
against the enemy. The Emperor and the greater 
part of bis family had tied to Buda in Hungary ; only 
one remained behind, the Archduchess Marie-Louise, 
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who was confined by indisposition, and soon after des- 
tined to be carried away as a hostage and a bride. 
Tljg„ shower of bombs, first fell on the palace, but as 
soon as Buonaparte was apprised of the situation of, 
the archduchess, the palace was spared, and the stoni 
of missiles directed to oth&.Jiu/utexs,^ The intention 
oT^aefending the capital was not long persisted in ; 
the archduke with his troops evacuated the city, and 
iha j^jM.ii\^t\mn wag sig^qd 0" %» i 2th* Buonap arte 
did not enter Yifcftna, but fixed his head-quarters at 

* The rapid capture of this city was due to the successful temerity 
of Lannes and Murat, two men who yielded to each other in nothing 
where bravery and daring were concerned. A bold artifice of these 
marshals prevented the destruction of the bridge of the Thabor at 
Vienna ; without this the French army could not have gained posses- 
sion of the capital without considerable difficulty. This act of courage 
and presence of mind, which had so great an influence on the events 
of the campaign, was afterwards related by Lannes, who spoke of it 
with an air of gaiety, and was more delighted with having outwitted 
the Austrians, than proud of the brilliant action which he had per* 
formed. Bold enterprises were so natural to him, that he was fre- 
quently the only person who saw nothing extraordinary in his own 
exploits, 

" I was one day," says Lannes, " walking with Murat on the right 
bank of the Danube, and we observed on the left bank, which was 
occupied by the Austrians, some works going on, the evident object of 
which was to blow up the bridge on the approach of our troops. The 
fools had the impudence to make these preparations under our very 
noses ; but we gave them a good lesson. Having arranged our plan, 
we returned to give orders, and I entrusted the command of my 
column of grenadiers to an officer on whose courage and intelligence 
I could rely. I then returned to the bridge, accompanied by Murat, 
and two or three other officers. We advanced unconcernedly, and 
entered into conversation with the commander of a post in the middle 
of the bridge. We spoke to him about an armistice which was to be 
speedily concluded. While conversing with the Austrian officers, 
we contrived to make them turn their eyes towards the left bank, 
and then, agreeably to the orders we had given, my column of gre- 
nadiers advanced on the bridge. The Austrian cannoneers, on the 
left bank, seeing their officers in the midst of us, did not dare to fire, 
and my column advanced at a quick step. Murat and I at the head 
of it gained the left bank. All the combustibles prepared for blowing 1 
up the bridge were thrown into the river; and my men took posses*- 
sion of the batteries erected for the defence of the bridge head. The 
poor devils of Austrian officers were perfectly astounded when I told 
them they were prisoners." 
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Schonbrunn, a palace of the Emperor's in the vicinity. 
The Archduke Charles, unable to prevent the fall of 
Vienna, now thought only of relieving it. 

He approached the left bank of the Danube, there- 
fore, which had been swollen by the rains and melting 
of the snow, and over which the bridges had been 
destroyed to prevent the enemy from passing at their 
ease, as they had done in 1805. Buonaparte, who 
was on the right bank, anxious to give battle to the 
Archduke and put an end to the contest, endeavoured 
to pass over first at Neusdorf about half a league 
above Vienna (where the stream is narrow and rapid) 
— but failing in the attempt (five hundred men whom 
he pushed across having been cut off and taken) he 
proceeded to a place called Ebersdorf, two leagues 
below Vienna, where the Danube is divided into five 
branches, and here had a bridge thrown across the 
islands which form them, the large Isle of Lobau being 
the last or next to the left bank of the river. The 
archduke did not seem disposed to interrupt the con- 
struction of the bridges or the passage of the river. 
On the 19th, Buonaparte hastened the finishing of the 
last bridge, and on the 20th passed over with about 
thirty thousand infantry and six thousand horses, 
occupying a little plain between the villages of Aspern 
to the left and Essling on the right Aspern was half 
a mile, Essling a mile and three quarters from the 
bridge. These villages, with a redoubt hastily con- 
structed to guard the bridge, were occupied by the 
French. 

The reports brought in during the night concerning 
the enemy were contradictory and uncertain. Many 
lights were seen on thet heights of Bisamberg ; but 
nearer to the French and in their front, the horizon 
exhibited a pale streak of about a league in length, 
the reflected light of numerous watch-fires, which a 
rising ground between prevented from being them- 
selves visible. From such indications as could be 
collected, Lannes was of opinion that they had only 
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a strong rear-guard before them, while Massena main- 
tained that they were in presence of the whole Aus- 
trian army. Napoleon was on horseback by break of 
day on the 21st to judge for himself; but clouds of 
light troops prevented his getting near enough to 
reconnoitre accurately. Presently the skirmishers 
were withdrawn, and the Austrians were seen advan- 
cing with their whole force, double in number to the 
French, and with two hundred and twenty pieces of 
artillery. Tet with this vast disproportion of odds, 
they were strangely astonished at the stand which 
they made on this occasion, as the French were morti- 
fied and reproached with having suffered a repulse or 
made only a drawn battle of it instead of a complete 
victory. The conflict commenced about four in the 
afternoon with a furious attack on the village of 
Aspern, which was taken and retaken several times, 
and at the close of the day remained (except the 
church and churchyard) in the possession of Massena, 
though on fire with the bombs and choked up with 
the slain. Essling was the object of three general 
attacks, against all which the French stood their 
ground. Lannes was at one time on the point of 
being overpowered, had not Napoleon by a sudden 
charge of cavalry come to his relief Night separated 
the combatants. The next day the battle was re- 
newed, each party having received reinforcements. 
The French retook the church of Aspern ; but the 
fighting was as obstinate and sanguinary as ever. 
Buonaparte observing that the Austrians bent aft 
their force on the village of Aspern on their right, 
keeping back their left and centre, concluded that 
the last were their feeblest points, and came to the 
immediate resolution of moving forward the whole 
French centre and right wing, in hopes of overpower- 
ing and out-flanking them on their weak side. The 
Austrian line was in danger of being turned and 
pierced by this movement. The Archduke Charles 
with equal presence of mind and intrepidity hastened 
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to the spot where the shock was greatest ; filled up 
the chasms which had been made in his line with the 
reserve; and seizing a standard, himself led the 
grenadiers to the charge. Thus stood the battle 
doubtful but fearful to the Austrians, when suddenly 
the bridge which Buonaparte had established over 
the Danube was swept away by the flood. 

This accident made it necessary for the French 
general to think of measures for securing or restoring: 
L communications with the right bank. Fortunately 
for him, that end of the bridge which connected the 
Isle of Lobau with the left bank on which they wdre 
fighting remained uninjured, and was protected by 
fortifications. This, together with the cannon of 
Essling and the extraordinary conduct and valour of 
the troops, enabled Buonaparte to withdraw the 
remains of his army into the Isle of Lobau and to 
establish himself there during the night The loss 
on both sides had been dreadful, being conjectured at 
twenty thousand killed and wounded in each army. 
General St Hilaire, one of the best French generals, 
was killed in the action, and Lannes mortally wounded 
was brought to die in the island. Both his legs had 
been shattered to pieces in the last assault; yet he 
refused to die, and insisted that the surgeon ought to 
be hanged who could not cure a Marshal and Duke of 
Montebello. He could only be pacified when Buona- 
parte was near him, clung round him as if even death 
had not power to tear him from the god of his idolatry, 
and called upon his name to the last as if it were a 
spell to charm anguish and despair. It could not be 
that he who was called the Roland of the army was 
afraid of death; but the memory of a hundred 
victories swelled in his bosom, and he had not yet 
slaked his thirst of glory ! Buonaparte lamented 
him much ; said he had found him a mere swordsman, 
but that he soon rose to the highest rank in his pror 
f eesion, and would have improved still more had he 
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lived ; and (what was the highest praise of all) spoke 
of him as one of those who, he felt confident, would 
not have deserted him in his misfortunes ! * 

; * "After the Duke de Moniebello had received his death wound, at 
i the battle of Essling, he was transported' on a litter from the field, 
j when, being perceived by Napoleon, the latter, taking the marshal in 
\ his arms, burst into tears, exclaiming: ' *$. ontebello, dost thou recol- 
[ lect me?' 'Yes, sire/ answered the duke; 'and you have lost 
1 your best friend.' 'No, no/ interrupted Buonaparte with energy, 
j ' thou shalt yet live !' Then turning towards M. Larry, his own 

• surgeon, he continued, ' Is it not true— do you not answer for his 
\ life?' 

<i c In the midst of all the anxieties of the day, Napoleon gave himself 
up to the expression of that tender friendship which, during so many 
years, he had cherished for this brave companion in arms. Tears 
rolled down his manly cheeks ; and turning to those who surrounded 
him, he said: — 'My heart required such a painful stroke as this, 
, to make me occupy myself, on this day, with any other care than 
that of my army.' The Duke of Montebello was insensible, but 
recovering himself in the presence of Buonaparte, he embraced him, 
and said : — ' Within an hour you will have lost him who dies with. 
e the glory and the consolation of being your best friend/ 

" This touching scene, which occurred upon the field of battle, reani- 
mated the drooping spirits of the unfortunate wounded, who, exert* 
ing their utmost efforts, and with difficulty raising themselves from 
the ground, vociferated, * Long live Napoleon !' 

* " During the last interview which the Duke de Montebello had with 
Buonaparte, soon after the above interesting scene, after having 
reminded him of all the services rendered to him, and the numerous 
proofs of devotedness displayed towards him, he thus terminated his 
discourse. ' It is not to interest thee on behalf of my wife and my chil- 
dren that I thus address thee. In dying for thee I have no cause to 
make such appeals ; it is a duty thou owest to thy glory to protect 

; them, nor do I fear to change thy intentions towards them, by ad- 
i dressing to thee the last " reproaches of friendship." Thou hast just 
, committed a very great fault, it deprives thee of thy best friend, but 
/ it will not serve to correct thee. Thy insatiable ambition will prove 
1 thy downfall ; thou sacrificest without reason and without regret, 
\ those very men who serve thee the best, and thine ingratitude 
estranges from thee even those who admire thee ; thou art no longer 
environed in by flatterers, I do not perceive one friend who dares to 
\ tell thee the truth. Thou wilt be sold, thou wilt be abandoned : ter- 
minate speedily this war ; it is the wish of thy generals, and it is 
doubtless that of thy people also. Thou wilt never be more power- 
ful, and thou mayest still be much better loved. Forgive, Napoleon, 
these home truths from a dying man; he who, with his latest breath, 
cherishes thee !' 

" As the marshal pronounced these words, Buonaparte wept bit- 
I terly/' 
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On the morning of the 23rd, the day after the 
bloody battle of Aspern, Napoleon found himself 
cooped up with his wounded and diminished forces 
in the island of Lobau and another smaller one, 
feeing Enzersdorf, separated from the left bank 
by a channel only forty yards wide. His communica- 
tion with Davoust and the troops on the right bank 
was completely cut off by the breaking down of the 
bridges the day before. Here, had the enemy been aa 
alert in improving their advantages as he was in re- 
pairing his disasters, he might have been assailed and 
overpowered ; yet the archduke in these circumstances 
did nothing, but remained spell-bound by the recollec- 
tions of so many former defeats, provoked and sus- 
tained. Buonaparte, on the other hand, set to work 
with unexampled activity, undismayed by his situa- 
tion, patient of his repulse, submitting to necessity 
and mastering it as the horse is tamed by the rider ; 
and on the morning of the second day had re- 
established his communication with Davoust ; had 
converted the Isle of Lobau into an entrenched camp, 
defended by battering-cannon from surprise or storm ; 
and had constructed three bridges lower down (either 
unsuspected or unopposed by the Austrians, who still 
persisted in their first persuasion that he had no other 
mode of communication with the left bank than the 
bridge near Aspern) by which he sallied forth a fdw 
days after to be once more the assailant and the 
victor. He might be said to laugh at defeat ; and the 
impediments or stumbling-blocks thrown in his way 
were only the Vantage-ground from which he returned 
to the charge with increased vigour and success. 

New and formidable reinforcements were expected 
to join the combatants. The Archduke John had 
been successful over the Viceroy in Italy, and had 
compelled him to retire upon the Adige, till the 
news of the defeat at Eckmuhl made him hasten 
back through Hungary to his brother's assistance. 
He was followed by Eugene Beauharnais, who gained 
VOL. III. N 
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the frontiers of Hungary as soon as lie did ; and the 
town of Raab surrendering after a siege of eight days 
opened the road for the Viceroy to join the Emperor ? 
while the Archduke John crossing the Danube at 
Presburg below Vienna, hastened forward to effect 
his junction with the Archduke Charles. Napoleon 
did not allow him time. On the 5th of July, at ten 
o'clock at night, the French began to cross from the 
islands in the Danube to the left-hand bank, either in 
gun-boats, which silenced the Austrian batteries, or 
over the new bridges which were out of reach of their 
fire. At daylight the archduke had the unpleasant 
surprise of finding the whole French army on the left 
bank of the river, after having turned the fortifications 
which he had erected to oppose their passage. Essling 
and Enzersdorf were taken, and the French line of 
battle was formed on the extremity of the archduke's 
left wing. He endeavoured to outflank their right in 
turn, while the French made a push to break the Aus- 
trian centre stationed at Wagram, of which village only 
one house remained standing, and which was occupied 
by the Archduke Charles, when night closed the battle. 
Courier upon courier was sent to the Archduke John to 
hasten his march. On the next day, the 6th of July, 
was fought the famous battle of Wagram, in which the 
archduke committed the error of extending his line too 
much. The enemy perceived this advantage, and Lau- 
riston with a hundred pieces of cannon having broken- 
through the centre, and Davoust turning the whole 
left wing at the same time, decided the victory. 
Napoleon was everywhere in the hottest of the fight, 
though the appearance of his retinue 3rew on him 
a shower of grape by which he was constantly en- 
dangered. He rode along in front of the line upon a 
horse as white as snow, called the Euphrates, and which* 
had been a present from the Sophi of Persia. The 
shots were flying in every direction ; and one of them 
hit Marshal Bessieres, who fell from his horse as if 
struck by a thunderbolt Buonaparte seeing it, and 
thinking he was killed, turned away and said, " Let 
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us avoid another scene," in allusion to Marshal Lannes. 
He complained tl^tt the cavalry towards the dose of 
the action did not do their duty, and had deprived 
him of the fruits of his victory. Murat's absence was 
felt, who instead of brandishing a sword was at this 
time wielding his new Neapolitan sceptre. The French 
took twenty thousand prisoners, and so complete was 
the discomfiture that when the Archduke John came 
up with a part of his army before the battle was 
quite over, he was glad to retire from the field un- 
noticed by the enemy. All hope of further resist- 
' ance was now abandoned by the Austrian generals 
and government; and they concluded an armistice 
\ with Buonaparte at Znaim, by which they agreed to 
J evacuate the Tyrol, and put the citadels of Brunn 
t and Gratz into the hands of Napoleon as pledges of 
) their sincerity in demanding jKace. 
* While Buonaparte was striking these body-blows 
at the coalition, its extremities seemed to feel the 
quivering and convulsive throes of a last expiring 
agony. The war in the Tyrol assumed a romantic 
and picturesque character, corresponding with the 
habits of the natives and the nature of the scenery. 
The following touching account of the condition of the 
I people is given by one whom (when he indulges the 
v untrammelled bent of his mind) no one can equal in 
J beauty or in power. " The extremes of rank and 
I wealth are unknown in those pastoral districts : they 
/ have almost no distinction among the inhabitants; 
! neither nobles nor serfs, neither office-bearers nor 
dependents ; in one sense neither rich nor poor. Their 
magistrates in peace and leaders in war were no 
otherwise distinguished from the rest of the nation 
than by their sagacity and general intelligence. As 
great a degree of equality as is perhaps consistent with 
j the existence of society is to be found in the TyroL" 
And we are to be tantalised with this picture, made 
studiously mild and amiable, not as a foil, but as a 
cover to the designs of despotism ; and by one whom 
the same words of liberty and equality, used in any 

N2 
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other connexion and for any other purpose, would 
throw into the rage and hysterics of a fine lady who sees 
a toad or spider near her. The poor Tyrolese did not 
know that it was the attempt to extend this model of 

; " the best possible" state of society for the benefit of 

/ the common kind, and the determination of their 
lordly masters to trample on and crush that spark of 
hope that threatened the downfall of all that is 
corrupt and odious in governments again and again 
thrown back in defeat and dismay on the aggressors* 

\ heads, that at length brought the tide of war and 
conquest into the remote recesses of their mountain 

, fastnesses (free for that reason) and rudely tore asunder 
all their previous habits and connexions. If there is 
anything that could wound the ears of absolute 
sovereigns, it must be the shrill cry of liberty raised in 
their defence, when they know it is the fixed purpose 
to destroy and betray its very name, on which they 
have staked, and are still ready to stake, their own 
existence, and that of all belonging to them. The lords 
of the earth must be sunk low indeed, when they are 
obliged to appeal to the people to raise them from the 
dust No wonder they so soon resent the interposi- 
tion of their subjects as an impertinence or dangerous 
freedom at best The Austrian government felt so 

'. little sympathy with the Tyrolese, that at the peace 
they were given up without any reluctance to their 
fate; and Hofer with thirty others of these plebeian 
volunteers in the cause of legitimacy, expiated their 
mistake in not knowing their own side of the question, 
as rebels and traitors on the scaffold. While the 
Archduke John proceeded into Italy to awaken the 
loyalty of the inhabitants in favour of their old 
masters, the Archduke Ferdinand advanced northward 
to kindle the patriotism of the Poles in favour of their 
new oppressors. He had overrun the duchy of War- 
saw, and might have made a present of his share of 
the partition of Poland to the King of Prussia, had 
not the royal hands been at this time tied up from 
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receiving back that recent and equitable acquisition. 
At the same time Katt, Schill, and Dornberg raised 
the standard of revolt in the north of Germany, and 
were resolved to set the King of Prussia free in spite 
of himself. After the battle of Eckmuhl, he dis- 
avowed their proceedings, and they perished in the 
adventurous attempt to shake off their new subjection 
and to return in triumph and as avengers to their old 
bondage. These irregular and. ungovernable ebulli- 
tions of loyalty and patriotism are well described as 
opposed to " that cold and passive slavery of mind 
which makes men as patient under a change of 
masters as the dull animal who follows with in- 
difference any person who has the end of the halter in 
his hand/' It is the change of masters that excites 
all the resistance and resentment: the attempt to 
shake off the slavery itself would call for greater 
indignation and an universal combination to cLh it 
Man is not the only animal that submits to slavery ; 
but he is the only animal that runs mad for love of it! 
The Duke of Brunswick set up to play the antic about 
the same time, with his banners in mourning and his 
\ death's-heads emblazoned on them — " his was a fee- 
| grief due to his single breast" — he had a father slain, 
; as if he only had a father slain in that long and bloody 
I contest which his father provoked and announced to 
| Europe. The presumption implied under this mask 
•. of filial piety is the best comment on the principles 
■ in which he had been brought up. For sovereigns 
\ aad princes to be in all other respects privileged and 
/ unlike other men is an old story; but that thejr 
. should not be vulnerable to cannon-balls or that they 
; should not die of their wounds, is new and para- 
t doxical. If their being in this nice point liable to the 
I common lot entails revenge and hatred on a whole 
j nation who have dared to meet them in the field, 
! really after this they have nothing more to do but to 
i imitie the example 7 of Oe Navrsf who cry out to the 
; Parias when they hear them coming to get out of 



/ 
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their way, lest if they should be contaminated with 

their sight, they should be obliged to kill them ! The 

j Duke of Brunswick, in spite of the risks he ran, and 

' the desperateness of his undertaking, escaped by good 

fortune to England, " where the people were as mad 

as he ;" and fell at last on that day which sealed the 

; doom his father had foretold to Fiance and freedom 

i three-and-twenty years before ! 

We figured at this crisis by our well-known expe- 
dition to Antwerp and the island of Walcheren, which 
cost the lives of several thousand British troops cooped 
tip in an unhealthy swamp ; and (more alarming still) 
might have cost the lives of two of our British states- 
men, who fought a duel about their share in the honour 
of that disastrous enterprise. Fouche (as minister of 
i the interior for the time) did himself no good with 
( his master by sending Bernadotte (who was at Park 
1 in a sort of disgrace for claiming the merit of the 
; battle of Wagram to himself) to take the command of 
j forty thousand men hastily collected for the defence of 
Antwerp; and by boasting in a proclamation, that 
"however Napoleon might add by his genius to the 
glory of France, he was not necessary to enable 
Frenchmen to repel invaders from her soil/' Russia 
showed an evident disinclination to join heartily as an 
ally with France against Austria, though none to com- 
plete the annexation of Finland to her empire or to 
march on the Turkish provinces of Moldavia and Wai~ 
lachia with the connivance of France, which had 
been made the price of her alliance. Buonaparte star 
through this conduct and the thin veil of professions 
which disguised it " I must not give way/' he safcl* 
<< to a vain illusion. They have all sworn my ruin, bui 
have not the courage to compass it" The Pope, too*, 
played his cards with that instinctive cunning and 
evasive pertinacity with which power clings to its own 
maintenance or to the shadow of authority. Hk 
predecessor had proudly joined his banner to that of 
< Austria and marched against France in 1796: h& 
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[ himself refused to join in any quarrel with the English 

'i (though heretics) as universal father of the Christian 

' church. Thus zeal for Holy Church or Christian 

; charity by dictating alternately neutrality or hostility 

• pointed to one and the same end. Pius VII. refused 

peremptorily to man the fortress of Ancona against 

; the English or to let French troops march from Naples 

; through the Pope's territory to repel the invasion of 

Upper Italy by the Austrian^ He waajherefore dis- 

possessgjLsf h^ tenoppralitiea wjuch he-jnadejige_pjf 

to so^en the enemies of France; fm^^J^oJim 

^SEgg^iPWtfld t^g. Jfonp^fn', fa F fta jGoadnct§*cLa 

prisoner §ist.to. Savona an4 afterwards to. Fflmtftiim 
weau, so as io .place both the successor of Charlemagne 
aiTd the successor of St Peter in no very pleasan t jy 
creditable point of view. 

"~By the treaty of Schonhrunn Austria gave up less 
than from the nature of her aggression and the losses 
she had sustained there was reason to expect What 
die chiejfr peded w^e some states on the borders of 

rfjllyria belonging, to France, and her only seaport if 
JSeste, sq as to cut off the possibility of her communi- 
cati on with England. The moderation of the terms, 
and the length to which the conferences had run were 
afterwards supposed to be better understood when the . 
intended marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess 
ManeXouise came to be known. The conferences 
were chiefly earned on by Buor&partsjn person wno 
lavished every attention and courtesy on the Austrian 
commissioners, so that from his manner alone it was 
eeoyectured that somethingmore than mere politics 
or territorial arrangements was on the carpet This 
mightliowever be a mere courtly conjecture, .conjured 
up by brains ever on the watch for every turn of 
fortune. Yet it is certain that the serious steps tg* 
wards a divorce^ dated from this period. Difficulties 
however sometimes arose, and the course of the nego 
tiation did not run quite smooth ; and, once in pair 
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ticular, Nagpleo B.* coming out of his room with the 
Prince of Neufchatel was heard to say, " If they do 
not soon put an end to it,~Twjjrsehd for Hie Grand- 
iJuke of Wiirtzburg afld place the Imperial crowiLof 
jKstria oh "Eis'h^ad.** "It was during this delay that 
Ke receivedlhe news oAhe battle of Talavera, which 
vexed him a good deal : and it was a month before 
he learnt the particulars, owing to the interruption of 
the communications between Bayonne and Madrid 
On this occasion he said of the officers commanding in 
Spain, "Those men are very self-sufficient I am 
allowed to possess some superiority of talent ; and yet 
I never think I can have an army sufficiently nume- 
rous to fight a battle even with an enemy I have been 
accustomed to defeat. I collect about me all the 
troops I can bring together ; they on the contrary 
advance boldly to attack an enemy with whom they 
are scarcely acquainted, and yet they only bring one 
half of their troops to the contest Is it possible to 
manoeuvre more awkwardly? I cannot be present 
everywhere. Had the three corps of Soult, Ney, and 
Mortier been with me, I should have given the 
Austrians work." At length, peace was signed ; and 
the same day he sent for M. Cnampagny, minister of 
foreign affairs, who had been ostensibly carrying on 
a similar negotiation with Count Metternich at Alten- 
burg : he asked M. Champagny if he had not been sur- 
prised at the little he had had to do at Altenburg and 
at the turn things had taken ? The other replied, that 
" in his quality of minister of foreign affairs he indeed 
knew little of what was passing." The Emperor 
laughed, and seemed to enjoy the triumph over his 
minister : he set off for France two days after (16th 
of October) and on the 1st of November received the 
congratulations of the senate on having fixed the 
peace and happiness of the world on a solid and 
lasting basis. 

While Buonaparte was at Schonbrunn, his life was 
in danger from one of those accidents to which per- 
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sons in his situation are always exposed. It was his 
custom to review the troops every morning in the 
court before the palace. He descended to the parade 
by a flight of steps and generally stopped at the bottom 
to speak to and receive petitions from different per* 
sons. One day, being anxious to review some French 
prisoners that had been exchanged, and wanting to 
interrogate them more particularly as to their situa- 
tion, he did not pause m descending the steps of the 
palace, but passed on directly towards the troops. An 
individual, dressed in a plain blue frock and holding 
a paper in his hand, seeing that Napoleon did not 
stop, insisted on following him and presenting his 
petition himself. Berthier, who was in attendance on 
the Emperor, told him that he might deliver his peti- 
tion when the review was over : Napoleon, taken up 
with his prisoners, did not perceive what was passing 
behind him. In spite of the recommendation of the 
Prince of Neufch&tel, the stranger continued to follow, 
pretending that the object of his petition did not admit 
of delay, and that he must speak with Napoleon him- 
self. General Bapp, the aide-de-camp on duty, seeing 
that he still persevered and thrust himself in among 
the general officers who formed the Emperor's suite, 
seized him by the collar of his riding coat, at the same 
time loudly telling him to retire : in doing so, Bapp 
felt the handle of some instrument which this man 
carried in a side-pocket: he kept fast hold of him, and 
gave him in charge to two gendarmes to secure and 
take him to the guard-house. On examination a larg& 
k nife was fo und upon, higu with which he confessed^ 
if'was his intention to assassinate ^he Emperor. Na- 
poleon is said to have known nothing of what hap- 
pened till he returned to the palace, when he ordered 
the man to be brought before him. He stated that 
he was the son of a Lutheran clergyman at Erfurt, 
and that he had left his own country to put in execu- 
tion the design in which he had just failed, but he 
considered the attempt as the most glorious action 
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of his life. Napoleon asked, what harm he had done 
him? He answered, None ; but that he was the most 
cruel enemy of Germany, which he had ruined by 
the war he had waged against it. Buonaparte in- 
terrupted him by saying, " Whyjbhen Jlid vou not 
kill the Emperor, as he was the cause of the war. 



and not I?" He repESd^Oh ! he is aTKIockhead; 
ancTIfTie were.BIle3, anotherUkfe him would be ^put 
^pontheThrpne* bu£lf_you were dead^it.would^not 
be easylo find fflj2L^nothSr. w *" "JBiit were I topar- 
on you/ resumed Napoleon^ "would you not in 
graJitude r^houisli the Idea of assassinating me f 
^Twould not advise you/' said this enthusiast, "lor I 
have sworn youFdealte**" '" "Surely this mah^s"macl? , 
said th$ JEmpgrjor, and he had his physician Corvisart 
called to feel his pulse ; but he declared that it was 
quite steady and regular. The man was placed in 
confinement and kept without food or sleep for twenty- 
four hours to try if this would have any effect upon 
him. But he still refused to make any disclosuregjy* 
to disavow his" purpose for the future. '"NapslfiQB 
Wished to have spared' his life; "but the danger^jofJ^B 
example and the man's obstinacy were "insisted on 
astloing away the possibility of clemency in his case : 
he was afterwards tried and shot. 

OTffeara gives another instance of the kind, which 
must have occurred about the same period or shortly 
after. 

" Another time/' proceeded the Emperor, "a letter 
was sent to me by the King of Saxony, containing 
information that a certain person was to leave Stuttgard 

* Popular power, when divided among the multitude, is destroyed 
•ad weakened by discord and factions ; when placed in the hands of 
an individual, it is endangered by aiming at him personally. Mo- 
narchical power has all the advantages of unity, and is safe from per- 
sonal attack by its perpetuity. There is no getting rid of the race, 
however mischievous ; and the only way to keep the peace is by put- 
ting down or removing any one as a public nuisance to whom they 
have taken a dislike as standing in the way either of their mo- 
mentary caprices or permanent authority. The alternative is no 
doubt a pleasant one. 
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on a particular day for Paris, where he would pro- 
bably arrive on a day that was pointed out, and that 
his intentions were to murder me. A minute de- 
scription of his person was also given. The police took 
its measures ; and on the day pointed out he arrived. 
They had him watched. He was seen to enter my 
chapel, to which I had gone on the celebration of 
some festival. He was arrested and examined. He 
confessed his intentions and said, that when the 
people knelt down on the elevation of the host, ha 
saw me gazing at the fine women ; at first he intended 
to advance and fire at me (in fact he had advanced 
hear to me at the moment) ; but upon a little reflec- 
tion thought that would not be sure enough, and h& 
determined to stab me with a knife which he had 
brought for the purpose. I did not like to have him 
executed, and ordered that he should be kept in 
prison. When I was no longer at the head of affairs, 
this man, who had been detained in prison for several 
months after I had left Paris, and ill-treated, I believe, 
got his liberty. Soon after, he said that bis demons 
were no longer to kill me; but that he would murder 
the King of Prussia for having ill-treated the Saxons 
and Saxony. On my return from Elba I was to be 
present at the opening of the legislative body, which 
was to be done with great state and ceremony. When 
1 went to open the chamber, this same man, who had 
got in, fell down by some accident, and a parcel 
^containing some chemical preparation, exploded in his 
pocket, and wounded him severely. It never has been 
jdearly ascertained what his intentions were at this 
time. It caused great alarm amongst the legislative 
-body, and he was arrested. I have since heard that 
he threw himself into the Seine/' 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

NAPOLEON'S DIVORCE FROM JOSEPHINE AND MARBIAGE 

WITH MABIE-LOUISE. 

• 

Returns to Paris ; informs Josephine of his intended divorce ; de- 
mands the hand of the Archduchess Marie-Louise ; the marriage 
celebrated by proxy at Vienna; her reception by the French 
commissioners at Braunau ; ceremony of the transfer arranged by 
Napoleon ; meets his bride at Courcelles ; rejoicings at Paris ; 
accident at the Austrian ambassador's fete; Louis Buonaparte 
resigns the throne of Holland ; birth of the King of Rome ; Prince 
of Wales appointed Eegent of Great Britain; Russia declares 
war against France. 

Napoleon on leaving Schonbrunn returned to France 
by way of Munich, where he waited for the ratification 
of the treaty by Austria. To convey the intelligence 
as soon as possible, military posts were placed on the 
heights at certain distances, who were to give the 
signal by white flags in the day and by bonfires 
kindled at night The news of the ratification came 
the third day of the Emperor's stay at the capital 
of Bavaria. He set out next day for Fontainebleau, 
where he arrived a few hours before the Empress, 
who had left Strasburg for Paris a month before. 
There were marks of uneasiness on her countenance, 
and an appearance of constraint in Napoleon's 
behaviour to her. She was alarmed at the circum- 
stance of the private communication between her 
room and the Emperor's having been shut up. They 
returned to Paris on the 14th of November, where 
the presence of the Bang of Saxony sometimes 
relieved the awkwardness of a tfte-drtete; but it was 
easy to remark a considerable alteration in the 
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features of the Empress and a silent reserve on the 
part of the Emperor. 

The explanation took place on the 30th. Dinner 
had been served as usual Josephine had on a large 
hat tied under the chin, which hid her face in part: 
but she seemed to have been weeping, and still had 
some difficulty to restrain her tears. She was the 
picture of grief. Neither party spoke during dinner, 
nor touched anything except for form's sake. Having 
asked what time it was, Napoleon rose and Josephine 
slowly followed him. Coffee was presented to him, 
and he made a sign to the attendants to retire. The 
chief of these (M. de Bausset) had hardly got into 
the outer room when all of a sudden he heard violent 
cries uttered by the Empress Josephine.* Napoleon 

* " She was in a state of vague uncertainty, worse than death, until 
the fatal day, when Napoleon at length avowed to her what she had 
long before read in his looks. It was the 30th of November, 1809. 
' Well do I remember, 1 said Josephine, ' the sinister expression of 
his countenance on that day : we were dining together, as usual, and 
during that sorrowful repast I had not uttered a word, and he had 
only broken silence to ask one of the servants what it was o'clock. 
As soon as Buonaparte had taken his coffee, he dismissed all his at* 
tendants, and I remained alone with him. His features sufficiently 
marked what was passing in his mind, and I knew that my hour of trial 
was come. Coming close to me, he took my hand, pressed it to his 
heart, and, after gazing at me for a few moments in silence, he uttered 
these fatal words : "Josephine, my dear Josephine ! you know I have 
loved you : to you alone do I owe the only moments of happiness I 
have tasted in this world. But, Josephine, my destiny is superior to 
my will ; my dearest affections must give way to the interests of 
France." — "Say no more," T exclaimed, "I understand you; I ex- 
pected this; but the blow is not the less severe." I had not power 
to say more, ' continued Josephine ; ' I know not what took place after ; 
strength and reason at once forsook me ; and when I recovered I 
found myself in my chamber : Corvisart, and my poor daughter, 
were with me. Buonaparte came to see me in the evening ; and oh I 
how can I give an idea of what I then felt ? — even the interest he 
appeared to feel for my situation seemed an additional cruelty. 
Alas ! I had good reason to fear ever becoming an empress !' 

" Though more than a twelvemonth had elapsed since the divorce, 
it was still a new theme of grief in the heart of Josephine. ' Tou 
cannot conceive/ she often said, 'all the torments I have endured 
since that fatal day : I cannot think how I survived it. You can 
form no conception of the misery it is to me to see everywhere 
descriptions of fetes. And the first time he came to see me after his 
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■appearing at the door, said eagerly, "Come in, 
Bausset, and close the door/' The Empress was 
stretched oh the floor, venting the most pitiable com- 
plaints and saying, "No, I shall never survive it/' 
Napoleon thai said — " Are you strong enough to lift 
up Josephine and convey her to her own apartment, 
where she may have the assistance and attentions 
which her situation requires?' The officer of the 
household did as he was desired ; and taking up the 
Empress in his arms with Napoleon's assistance, the 
latter led the way with a lamp that he had snatched 
from a table, through a passage which opened on the 
private staircase. Here M. de Bausset observing 
that he was afraid of falling with his load, the 
Emperor called to the keeper of the portfolio who 
stood night and day at the door of his cabinet, gave 
him the lamp, and himself took hold of Josephine's 
feet to enable his assistant to descend with greater 
safety. Josephine had breathed no complaint from 
the time she had been raised from the carpet in the 
drawing-room till she was placed on a sofa in her 
bed-room ; she seemed to have fainted; but at one 
moment when descending the staircase, she said to 
M. de Bausset, "You hold me too tight" — and he 
then knew she was in no danger. As soon as assist- 
ance was procured, Napoleon withdrew into a small 
antechamber, where he manifested extreme agitation 
and distress of mind. In his anxiety he told the 
cause of what had happened, and addressed his 
attendant in these words: "The interest of France 
and of my dynasty has done a violence to my heart — 
the divorce has become an imperious duty upon me — 

marriage — oh ! what a meeting was that ! what tears I shed ! The 
days on which he comes are days of torture to me. How cruel of 
him to speak to me about his expected heir ! you may suppose how 
distressing this is to me. Better to be exiled a thousand leagues 
from hence. However/ added Josephine, 'some few friends still 
continued faithful to me, and that is now my only consolation in 
the few moments I am able to admit of it.' " — Memoirs of the Court 
cf Josephine, 
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I am so much the more hurt at the scene which 
Josephine has just exhibited, because three days ago 
she ought to have learnt from Hortense the melan- 
choly obligation which condemns me to separate from 
her. I am grieved to the heart for her. I thought 
she had more firmness, and was not prepared for the 
excess of her sorrow/' In speaking thus, his emotion 
was so great as to compel him to pause between each 
sentence to take breath. His words escaped with 
difficulty, his voice faltered, and the tears came into 
his eyes. He then sent for Corvisart, her daughter 
Hortense, Cambaceres, and Fouche: and went back to 
see if Josephine had come to herseUL The feeling of 
weakness that overcame her on hearing her fate from 
the mouth of Napoleon was the only one into which 
she was betrayed. She was at this time six-and-forty, 
though her unalterable good temper and the sweetness 
of her expression still kept alive the appearance of 
youth. The goodness of her heart and the graces of 
her person and manners diffused a sunshine on all 
around her. She never was known to refuse an act 
of kindness that was in her power, or to say a dis- 
obliging thing to any one. She descended from the 
height to which jshe had been raised with calmness 
and dignity; and retired into private life, regretted by 
every one, if that could be called private Me where 
she continued to retain the rank and magnificence of 
an Empressrdowager. 

Some pretend that she was more at her ease, and 
(with her habits and turn of mind) happier in her 
new situation at Malmaison than at the Tuileries. 
But no one is really the happier for being deprived 
of advantages which flatter the imagination of the 
individual, and which others look up to with envy as 
the highest point of felicity. It is true that while 
Empress she was often exposed to an infinity of petty 
formalities, and obliged to accommodate herself to the 
humours of persons she did not like. The Emperor's 
habits of business also frequently broke in upon the 
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regularity of ordinary life. Before she could sit down 
to dinner she had to wait for the Emperor, who deeply 
engaged in other matters forgot the hours. Once in 
/particular he forgot the notice which had been given 
him till eleven o'clock at night ; in coming out of his 
cabinet he said to Josephine, " I believe it is rather 
late?" "Past eleven/' she replied, laughing. "I 
thought I had dined/' said Napoleon, sitting down 
at the table. This sort of self-denial was a virtue 
which the Empress had often occasion to practise. 
Napoleon had some reason for saying, " I only gain 
battles, while Josephine by her goodness gains 
hearts." Buonaparte in speaking of the two Em- 
presses, used to call one the Graces and the other In- 
nocence. Marie-Louise did not much like him to 
visit Josephine after the divorce ; and if she suspected 
"him of intending it, had recourse to a number of little 
artifices to prevent it. Once when he proposed to 
take her with the young King of Kome to see Jose- 
phine, she burst into a flood of tears. ^The jealousy 
which she manifested on this score appears, however, 
to have been a mere weakness without any malice 
in it. 

As soon as the intended divorce was made known, 
Josephine kept her apartments, and no longer ap- 
peared in public. Madame Mere (Napoleon's mother) 
did the honours. She was however obliged to be 
present when TdDeum was chanted for the peace 
of Vienna (the consequences of which had been so 
melancholy to her) and also at the f#te given on the 
same occasion by the city of Paris. On the sixteenth 
of December the project of the divorce was officially 
notified to the senate ;* after which Josephine went 

* " The politics of my monarchy," said .Napoleon, " the interest and 
the wants of my people, which have constantly guided all my actions, 
require, that after me I should leave to children, inheritors of my 
love' for my people, thaFihrone on which Providence has pl^ce£fflfi. 
Notwithstanding, for several jears past I have lost the hope of hay? 
ihg children T>y my marriage with mv weH-oeloved cansort^tiie 
Empress Josephine. This is it wluch induces me to sacrifice the 
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to live at Malmaison, and Buonaparte retired for a 
few days to Trianon.* On his return to Paris a 
council was held to consider of the most advantageous 
matrimonial alliance for France, and the majority of 
voices, according to a supposed previous understand- 
ing, were for Austria. This determination however 
did not pass without opposition. The Austrian 
ambassador, Prince Schwartzenburg, having been 
sounded, and a favourable answer given the same 
day, Count Lauriston, and soon after the Prince of 
Neufchatel, were dispatched to Vienna to demand the 
hand of the Archduchess Marie-Louise in marriage 
with the Emperor. The consent of the E mperor -of r 
Austria having been obtained, and all the for malities 
gone' through, the marriage was celebrated b etween 
the Archduchess TaricTthe "Archduke Charles as proxy 
for the Emperor Napoleon on the llth...of Tyfe™^ 
1810. She was tojcome_.toJB^ si tuated 

on the frontiers of. Austria and Bavaria, to be given 
in charge to persons appointed by the Emperor of the 
French ; and hej£ her ladies of honour and the French, 
commissioner Berthier, with a magnificent retinue, 
werej^iting.to receive her. The ceremony actually 

sweetes t affecti ons of m y heart, to at tend to nothing but the good of 
^Ke" state^ and "to jwjsh tW djjytnliitiop nf ;py maxriage* Having 




much such a resolution "has cost my heart; but there is no sacrifice.. 
•wKch" may Be" necessary Tor the. welfare of Franc* that I will not 
cfTeerfully make. Ishould addj that far from ever havjngjaa4 reason, 
to complain^on the contrary FTiave had only to be satisfied with 
fi£a4fcaihment and the affection of my well -beloved consort. She , 
Gsado£nedj^te^n_ygars ofjny fife, the remembrance of which will 
ftwr rgm^j p eng rayfin on my heart. She was crowned by my own 
h^nd- I wish that she should preserve the rank and title of Empress, 
but, above all, that she should never doubt my sentiments, and 
that sTie snould ever regard me as her best and dearest friend," 
"""* The civil marriage was dissolved in December, and the spiritual, 
divorce was pronounced by the officiality of Paris on the 12th of 
January. For this last ceremony no absolute necessity appears to 
have existed, as the marriage itself had never been solemnized as a 
religious rite. 

VOL. III. O 
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took placejit a short distance, feom the town in a 
temporary wooden building constructed for the occa- 
sion, divided into three compartments, the Austrian, 
the French, and a middle one, declared neutral As 
soon as it was understood that the Empress had 
arrived at Altheim (a small town in the neighbour- 
hood) on the morning of the 16th of March, the 
French escort instantly repaired to the place of meet- 
ing. The persons selected for this duty were the 
Queen of Naples (Caroline Buonaparte) the Duchess 
of Montebello, the Duchess of Bassano, the Countesses 
of Lucay, Montmorenci, Mortemart, and Bouille, the 
Bishop of Metz, grand-almoner, the Count Beauhar- 
nais, chevalier of honour, the Prince Aldobrandini 
Borghese, first equerry, Counts d'Aubusson, Beam, 
Angosse, and Barrol, chamberlains, Count Philip 
Segur, marshal of the palace, Barons Saluces and 
Audenard, equerries, Count Seyssel, master of the 
ceremony, and M. de Bausset, prefect of the palace. 

The last-mentioned person, always ready and 
anxious to oblige and knowing the curiosity which 
would be felt (particularly by his fair countrywomen) 
to see their new and youthful sovereign before they 
were formally introduced to her, had bored a number 
of holes in the thin wooden partition that separated 
them from the Austrian court, through which they 
obtained a view of Marie-Louise without her being 
aware of it. She was seen standing on the throne 
prepared for her; her person tall and graceful, her 
hair flaxen, her eyes blue, expressing all the openness 
and innocence of her character, and her whole visage 
breathing health and goodness of disposition. SheJhacJ 
on a robe of gold-tissue, adorned with rich flowers, 
and wore round her neck a miniature-picture „pf !Nj^ 
poleon encircled with diamonds of immense value. 
She was surrounded by the highest persons of Eer 
court, ranged on her right and left according to their 
rank, and by the officers of the Hungarian guard in 
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their rieh and handsome unifom. The ceremony of 
the transfer took place as it was dictated by Napoleon 
himself ; and part of the document is worth transcrib- 
ing as strikingly characteristic of a mind that could 
descend from the greatest to the smallest things or 
occupy itself with both at once. It should seem that 
ihe in cessan t exertion of his mind, instead of fatiguing^ 
<mly^ave^anfresK" stimulus to its activity^" and that 
t*ne diversity of objects on which fie employed his 
attention, so far from distracting, increased the com* 
prehensiveness and clearness of his views. 

" Arrcmgemerds for the reception of Iter Majesty 
the Empress at Braunau. 

" The barrack or wooden building having been got 
ready as has been enjoined, her Majesty the Empress 
will arrive there at noon precisely. 

" The lady of honour, the ladies in waiting, and 
all the retinue of her Majesty will leave Braunau, so as 
to arrive at the pavilion at half-past eleven. 

" The commissioner of the Emperor and King, the 
Prince of Neufchatel, will have arrived there at the 
same hour. 

u Her Majesty the Queen of Naples shall be in- 
vited to repair to the pavilion at half-past eleven 
o'clock. 

"All belonging to the French escort shall enter 
by the French avenue, and shall be arranged in the 
Jder pointed out by the master of the ceremonies. 

" The equerry of the Empress shall come to an 
"understanding with him in order to issue the proper 
order, 

" General Friant shall give orders for placing the 
sentinels outside and around the barriers encircling 
the pavilion ; in the Austrian division of which there 
should be admitted only what appertains to the 
Austrian service, and in the French division only 
what appertains to the French ; but no stranger. 

02 
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" A superior officer shall be charged with the super- 
intendence of the police, and there shall be small 
patroles stationed for this purpose. 

" M. de Segur shall arrange with General Friant in 
such % manner as to have some one .appointed to 
direct the approach of the Austrian escort by the 
Austrian avenue. 

" The Empress on her arrival at the pavilion will 
alight at the door of the Austrian compartment. 

" After her Majesty shall have rested a little, she 
shall proceed to the apartment intended for the 
ceremony of the transfer, followed by her Austrian 
retinue, and shall sit down in an .vrm-chair, surrounded 
by her ladies, the officers of her household, and 
having on her left the Austrian commissioner charged 
to transmit her. 

"The master of the ceremonies of the court of 
Vienna, or the officer deputed to discharge his 
functions, shall go in search of the French commis- 
sioner and the officers and dames named for the 
service of the Empress, who shall be assembled in 
the division declared French, and placed on the 
French side. 

" The Queen of Naples shall remain in the French 
division with the French retinue ; she shall be seated 
in an arm-chair and surrounded by her household. 
She will continue in this apartment during the whole 
time of the ceremony of the transfer. 

" The French commissioner and retinue will pass 
through the French door into the neutral compart- 
ment occupied by the Empress. 

" The group shall pause after having entered the 
apartment. 

"The French commissioner alone, accompanied by 
the Austrian and French masters of the ceremonies, 
shall advance towards the Empress, and after having 
made three reverences, shall address a complimentary 
speech to her Majesty, explaining the object of hia 
mission. 
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tc After her Majesty's reply, the Austrian master of 
-the ceremonies shall point out to the French commis- 
sioner the Austrian commissioner ; the two commis- 
sioners shall then salute and mutually compliment 
each other : the first compliment shall be paid by the 
Austrian commissioner. 

" They will next proceed to the verification of their 
powers : the Austrian counsellor of state, discharging 
the functions of secretary, will read the powers of the 
Emperor of Austria to his commissioner; and the 
French counsellor of state, discharging the functions 
of secretary, will in like manner repeat those given by 
the Emperor of the French to his commissioner. ,, 

.. The rest of the instructions relating to the recep- 
tion of the Empress by the Queen of Naples and her 
ladies in waiting, and to the arrangement of the 
military, were in the same spirit and dictated by the 
same hand, and would leave one in wonder at the 
tmion of the most gigantic combinations and petty 
details in the same understanding (like the minute 
descriptions and grand effects in Kichardson's novels) 
fcut that it seems as if the mind, the more it does, 
the more it can do, and that as by inaction it rusts 
and grows torpid, so the principle of activity in it is 
multiplied as it is called forth, without its being pos- 
sible to assign the utmost limits of the human capa- 
city.* Be this as it may, the ceremonial prescribed 
waff complied with to the letter. The commissioners 
went through their parts with due courtesy and 
solemnity ; the Prince of Neufch&tel introduced the 
Empress to the Queen of Naples, who took her by the 
hand and led her to her carriage, and they proceeded 

. * All artificial memory is the memory of two things imttead of 
one ; and the more we know of any subject, the better we remember 
it, t.e. there are so many more links of association. The veracity of 
JSTapoleon's- accounts of his battles is deducible from his knowledge 
•f the circumstances. He would not say such a movement took 
place when he saw some obstacle staring him in the face which made 
it absurd or impossible. Liars have short memories and confused 
•imaginations. 
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together to Braunau. Napoleon, to show a sort of 
romantic jealousy with regard to his imperial bride, 
had given instructions to her chevalier of honour, the 
Count Beauharnais, not even to offer her his hand in 
ascending or descending a flight of steps. But this* 
refined precaution was frustrated of its effect at the 
very outset ; for on taking leave at the pavilion, the 
whole Austrian escort from the highest to the lowest 
person of the train approached to kiss hands. Buona- 
parte may be supposed to have enjoined this forbear- 
ance on his esquire wiihjthe^same h^h-flown_feeling^ 
of gallantry that makes Antony indignantly resent 
the idea that any one else should touch the hand or 
Cleopatra, "her hand my playfeDbw T 
*" Having arrived at Braunau, the Empress took gBi 
her German dress, and was habited in the^Jf^nch 
feshion from head to foot.. She then received tne 
oaths of fidelity from her attendants. She dined 
with the Queen of Naples and Madame Lazanski.' 
After dinner she received the last farewell of the 
persons of her father's court who had followed her 
thus far to express their attachment and good wishes ; 
and the next day she set out for Munich. Here she 
was met by the Baron St Aignan, equerry to the 
Emperor, who brought her a letter from Napoleon* 
At Munich die was obliged to part with the Countess 
Lazanski, who had been her governess, and to whom 
she was much attached. So many mischiefs had 
arisen from allowing their early advisers to accompany- 
youthful princesses into foreign countries, that the 
practice was given up as dangerous. From her first 
setting her foot on the soil of France the Empress wa» 
hailed as the Aurora of a brighter day, of a new age 
of gold At Strasburg she was met by a page of the 
Emperor's, who brought a letter, the choicest flowe» 
of the season, and some pheasants of his own shooting* 
She here also for the first time gave an audience to a 
deputation of the local authorities, who were delighted 
with her affability. The cavalcade passed through 
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Nancy, Vitry, Chalons, Rheims, and were to have 
stopped at Soissons for the night, according to a 
formula fairly penned, and exactly setting down the 
interview for the morrow. But jJHt impatien ce of 
Na poleon^ w ho was grown, as amorous as a _. boyjrf 
filteen, disconcerted all his own fine schemes, and cut 
short the ceremony. The escort was ordered forward 
to Compiegne ; and NagoleQn jputtingL on his grey 
e^trcpat and stealing out of the park^elmtk ji§ 
ing of Naples, hastened to meet his b etrothed bride. 
BE^^ou^S-oTssSbs; aad as-tE^S^-m 
/ which Marie-Louise was, drew up to change horses at 
i the village of Courcelles, he flew to the coadtdoor, 
' opened it himself, and the Queen of Naples saying, 
"It is the Emperor," 'he threw himself on the Em? 
press's neck (who was unprepared for this abrupkaaid 
, romantic meeting), and the carriage was ordered.jm 
; with all speed to Compifegne, where it arrived at tea 
' t the same evening. The Empress breakfasted in .her 
' chamber at noon the following day, The rejoicings 
and" congratulations on her arrival were universal : the 
city of Paris made costly presents both to the Em- 
peror and Empress; the procession at the public 
marriage passed from St Cloud to the Tuileries, and 
through the great gallery of the Louvre, which was 
lined on each side with a triple row of all that was 
most distinguished in France, or nearly in Europe; 
and that no favourable augury might be wanting, 
Ferdinand himself is said, at a banquet at the 
chateau of ValenQay, to have drank To the health of 
Napoleon the Cheat and his august spouse Marie* 
Louise!* Soon after (on the 27th of April) the 
Emperor and Empress set out on a tour through the 
northern departments, to give the good city of Paris 
# time to breathe. Dances, garlands of flowers, trium- 
phal arches weloomed them all the way. On one of 

* The cardinals alone absented themselves from the ceremony, and 
affected to throw a slur on the marriage, for which they were sent 
from Park. 
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these last, at a small hamlet (to show how easily 
enthusiasm runs up into superstition) was inscribed in 
front, Pater Noster ; and on the reverse side, Ave 
Maria, plena gratia ! The curate and mayor of so 
loyal and pious a village did not of course go empty- 
handed away. 

On their return to Paris (1st of June) the rejoic* 
ings were renewed ; and it was at this period that the 
dreadful accident by fire occurred at the entertain- 
ment given in celebration of the marriage by the 
Austrian ambassador, the Prince of Schwartzenburg. 
The ground-floor of the ancient Hotel de Montesson 
which he occupied in the Rue Chaussee-d'Antin, was 
not large enough to hold all the company invited, 
so that he had a superb ball-room constructed of 
wood in the garden, with a gallery of the same ma- 
terials leading to it The ceilings of this gallery were 
covered with paper, varnished and ornamented with 
paintings ; the floors of both structures were made of 
planks raised on cross-timbers to the level of the 
rooms of the house, and an immense chandelier waft 
suspended from the ceiling of the ball-room. Candles 
were also placed all along the walls of the gallery 
and ball-room. A box was reserved for the imperial 
family in the centre of the ball-room and fronting the 
entrance from the gallery, and with a private door 
dose to it for the use of the Emperor and Empress. 
The fete commenced with opera-dancing in the garden, 
which was seen to advantage by means of a splendid 
illumination ; after which the company entered the 
ball-room, where the dancing had continued for about 
an hour, when a current of air agitating one of the 
curtains placed across the entrance of the wooden, 
gallery, blew it against the candles, which had been 
fixed too near : the curtains caught fire, and in a 
moment the ceiling of the ball-room and the orna- 
ments at the sides were in a blaze. Napoleon with 
the Empress extricated himself with ease from the 
danger by the door which had been left behind his 
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box. He made the carriages draw up, saw the Em- 
press as far as the Place Louis XV. on her way to St* 
Cloud, and then returned to assist by his presence 
and counsels in extinguishing the flames. They had 
made considerable progress : soon after the chandelier 
suspended from the ceiling of the ball-room fell with 
a tremendous crash ; and in the hurry and fright, the 
crowd pressing towards the entrance stopped up the 
passage, and with their collected weight the floor 
gave way, and numberless victims were crushed to 
death or enveloped in the flames which burst out on 
all sides. The noise and confusion in the garden was 
dreadful ; friends seeking friends, and the different 
members of a family calling in agony to one another. 
In a short time this temple of gaiety and enchantment 
was no more ; nothing was left but blazing fragments 
and a melancholy stupor, when suddenly a young 
woman, handsome, elegantly dressed, and covered with, 
diamonds, rushed forward from the smoking rafters, call^ 
ing out for her children. The apparition vanished as 
soon as it was seen. It was the Princess of Schwartz 
zenburg, who perished thus miserably, while her young 
family were assembled in the garden, and out of the 
reach of danger. Napoleon, by his presence of mind, 
and the directions he issued, saved one or two lives.- 
Among thos^ who suffered most, but who escaped 
with their lives, was the Russian Prince Kourakin. 
Prince Schwartzenburg was more affected than any 
One else by his loss, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. Then people began to recollect with 
alarm a similar accident that had taken place at the 
marriage of Louis XVI., then Dauphin, with Marie- 
Antoinette ; nor was Napoleon himself quite free from 
these superstitious apprehensions. When, some years' 
after, Moreau was killed at the battle of Dresden, and 
there was a false report that it was Prince Schwart- 
zenburg, he remarked, " Then the omen pointed at 
him and not at me" as if glad to shift the presage 
from himself. 
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A few days after this accident Louis Buonaparte, 
who wished to govern as King of Holland, while his 
brother insisted on his considering himself a viceroy 
of France, gave up his throne, and went to live as a 
private individual in Switzerland, and afterwards at 
Rome. Holland was in consequence united to the 
French Empire.* 

In the course of the autumn, the pregnancy of the 
Empress Marie-Louise, which had been for some time 
talked of, was announced officially to the senate. Dur- 
ing the whole of the month of February, the Empress 
walked dailyonthe terrace inthegardenof the Tuileries 
which borders on the Seine ; and as she passed to and 
fro, was greeted by thousands who wished her welL 
These walks continued up to the last moment of her 
pregnancy. At length on the evening of the 19th of 
March, 1811, she felt the first pains of child-birth: 
the whole court and all the great officers of state were 
instantly summoned to the Tuileries, and waited with 
impatience the event The labour was a very difficult 
one. During the whole time Napoleon was in an 
apartment close by, from whence he went into the 
Empress's room every now and then. After she had 
been some hours in labour, Dubois, the accoucheur, 
came out to him while he was reclining on a sofa, 
with great alarm painted on his countenance, and said 
that "the Empress was in a state of great danger, 
for that there was a wrong presentation.' 1 He was 
asked if he had ever seen anything of the kind 
before. He replied that " he had, but very rarely^ 
perhaps not one in a thousand, and that it was very 
distressing to him that so extraordinary a case should 
happen with the Empress." "Forget/ 1 said Buona* 
parte, " that she is Empress, and treat her as you 
would the wife of a little shop-keeper in the Rue St. 

* A last attempt at negotiation with England had been just made; 
by .means of some Dutch agents, and failed through the impertinent 
interference and double diplomacy of Fbuche, who set on foot 
another of his own, and thus rendered both suspected. 
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Denis. This is the only favour I ask of you/' Du- 
bois then asked, " If it were necessary that one should 
be sacrificed, which he should save, the mother or the 
child F " The mother, certainly/' was the answer ; 
" it is her right." The Emperor then accompanied 
Dubois to the bed-side, encouraged and tranquillised 
the Empress as much as he could, and held her in 
moments of the greatest agony. The child was ap- 
parently dead when born, but by friction and other 
means it was restored to life. His birth produced a 
delirium of joy in the nation. On the discharge of 
the first gun that announced the expected event, air 
the population of Paris, in the greatest suspense ran 
into the streets, the public walks, and the parks to 
count the number of guns. Twenty-one guns were to 
have been fired for the birth of a princess, and one 
hundred and one for a prince. At the discharge of 
the twenty-second gun, the Parisians rent the skies 
with acclamations and expressions of unbounded de- 
light Most of the powers of Europe sent ambassadors 
extraordinary to compliment Napoleon on the occa- 
sion. The Duke of Wurtzburg represented his brother 
the Emperor of Austria as_ eftdi&thsr, and Jh cLEm - 
p5f6TATexander sentliia.J»i«ri«ter fo^dw^oma. 

^partmeDt^Eari s to e ^py^s. ha^satiafffijgg}, 

■Soon after the birth of young Napoleon/Ms father 
had it in contemplation to build a superb palace foir 
him, nearly opposite the Pont de Jena, to be called 
the palace of the King of Rome. The government 
accordingly endeavoured to purchase all the houses 
situated upon the ground, where it was intended to 
be built Upon this spot, there was a small house 
belonging to a poor cooper of the name of Bonvivant, 
which including the ground on which it stood, was 
not at the highest valuation worth more than a 
thousand francs. The owner demanded ten thousand. 
The matter was referred to the Emperor, who ordered 
that it should be purchased at that price. When the 
proper persons waited upon the cooper to conclude 
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the bargain, he said that upon reflection he could not 
sell it for less than thirty thousand francs. It was 
\ referred again to Napoleon, who directed that the 
j sum should be paid to him. When they came to 
. settle the business, the man increased his demand to 
forty thousand. The architect was greatly embar- 
rassed, and did not know how to act, or in what 
manner he could again venture to annoy the Emperor 
on the subject: at the same time he knew it would be 
impossible to conceal the circumstance from him. 
He therefore addressed him again on the subject. 
" This fellow," said Napoleon, "trifles with us; never- 
theless there is no help for it; we must pay the 
money." The architect returned to the cooper, who 
increased his price to fifty thousand francs. The 
Emperor was indignant when informed of it, and said, 
€i The man is a wretch, and I will not purchase the 
house at all: but it shall remain where it is as & 
1 monument of my respect for the laws."* 

According to. Napoleon's own account as stated in 
MrT^OTSTeara^ work, the match with Austria was the 
determination of the moment and not the result of 
any prior arrangement " No sooner was it known/' 
are nis words, "that the interests of France had 
induced me to dissolve the ties of my marriage, than 




tS!ustnaheard that a new marriage~"Was in agitation, 
he sent for Count Narbonne, and expressed ni* 
surprise that his family had not been thought if. 3$ 
?Eis time an union with a Princess of Russia or "of 
Saxony was contemplated. The cabinet of Vienna 
gent instructions on the subject to Prince SchwacP 
zehberg, who was ambassador at Paris. Dispatcher 

* The Bourbons on their 'return razed the foundation of the in- 
tended palace, and threw down what had been erected : the cooper'ff 
hovel fell to ruins, and its master, M. Bonvivant, was living not 
long ago at Passy, where he earned an indifferent livelihood by hia 
trade. 
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received from the French a mbassador in 
ussxaT stating the willi ngnes s l>T\he iij mpero r 
ander . to offer his sisterTthe " Grand Duchess Ann&> 
Sgme ^difficultiesj ^ however , _ H es i^ffl the mselves^ 
relative to the demand that a^ch^efjqr the Greek 
ritual should be established at t he fruileri es. A privy 
counciT^^^ of ttyst 

mgon?y^were for an Austrian pringg^sJ" I conse- 
quently authorised Prince Eugene to i^ka^^Yfirture 
to Prince Schwartzenberg; and articles jQ^jaou^iage^ 
similar to those between Louis XVI. agd^.j^W 1 ' 
Antoinette, were drawn up. ^he Emperor Alexander 
was not pleased that, his overtures were shghtecT, and^ 
tfiogghLhe had been deceived, and that two uegQtia^ 
tions had been carrying on at the same time, in whiclj, 
he was mistaken. It has been said/' added Napoleon^ . 
" that the marriage with Marie-Louise was one of the 
secret articles of the treaty of Vienna, which had 
taken place some months before: this is entirely false. 
There was no thought whatever, of ao^dliaace mth 
Austria/ previous to the dispatch from Narbonn§, 
relating to hints which had been thrown out by..ih$ 
Emperor Francis and by Metternich. .jjfofaet^.the 
marriage with Marie-Louise was proposed in^ council 
discussed, decided/" and signed within twenty-four 
hours^ whicK can be proved oy many members of the 
council who are now in existence. Several were of 
opinion^that I ought to have espoused a French 
woman; and the arguments in favour of this were 
scTstrong, as to incline me to balance for a moment. 
It was hinted, however, by the court of Austria, that., 
declining to choose a princess out of one of the reigning 
houses of Europe would be a tacit declaration of an 
intention to overturn them, whenever the opportunity 
should present itself. "* 

* In confirmation of the above account, M. Savary states, that being 
one day at a court-circle, he was desired by the Emperor to point 
out any one of the ladies present who most resembled the Princess 
Ann Paulowna, who was at that time only sixteen years of age r 
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Buonaparte's ambition to make his son King of 
Borne and to repair and restore that famous city to 
its ancient magnificence was in better taste and spirit 
than the project he entertained about this time to 
bring the Pope to Paris and make the latter the 
<&pital of the Christian world. To revive faded splen- 
< dour and greatness is difficult enough ; but to transfer 
the associations and reverence belonging to a seat of 
classic renown by a mere fiat of the will, or by the 
removal of what only remained to prove that the spell 
was gone, was impossible. It would be easier to 
transport the Seven Hills on which the queen of the 
world stood to the banks of the Seine, than to make 
people feel and think of Paris as they do of Rome. It 
was a fault in Buonaparte's mind that from the very 
ihtenstty~and""activity of his will he seemed disposed 
to regard everything as matter of positive institution^ 
But there were certain things placed beyond his 
' reach. He could not create time ; nor, however he 
might estaHSK a new era in the world, anticipate 
~the ^Fects^ of antiquity or superstitious awe a single 
day. ~^h&iJDL£i might have made of Paris, there is np. 
saying;, but he could not cause it to become ancient 




that refuses to plena m any snape^mthJw^ixJff 
imagination. '"WitE respect to "Koine itself, whatever 
recollectibns Tiovered round it and might naturally 
produce a yearning that way, it could not be again 
what , it had been; because, in order to be jq a the 
world naust again be&ome what it had been i n relation 
to it. Rome had attained its pre-eminence because 
the rest of the world was in a comparatively barbarous 

the Erapress-m other had scruples founded on stories in the English 
newspapers. The Emperor of Russia, when he heard of the Austrian 
match, exclaimed emphatically, "This condemns me to my native 
forests." It is not at all likely that if his marriage with an Austrian 
princess had been already agreed upon, Napoleon would have risked 
offending Alexander by entering into a correspondence with him on 
~the same subject. 
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state ; and this perhaps was a fallacy that misled Buo- 
naparte in calculating on the foundations of his own 
empire. France was not so far advanced in arts or 
arms as to be the natural mistress of the civilised world. 
Thus muph . hgggygr ^^.cooldiiay ^been ^dQ^af^iifi. could 
Have made Rome a qsgg^jnqre JImms!*^ 
cfty ; he could have drained (as h e prop osed) the Cam- 
.fiagW* . be caulji have pb^J^ed.^ 
and raised up an Italian people as he JwwLdojxe &n 
Italic army, out of the yexy dregs of slo^ of effemi- 
nacy, and superstition; for, these things it is in the 
power of man to do and 4e undo. All in fact that 
was desirable was practicable ; for glory and fame need 
not exist twice : the great masses of power and splen- 
dour are never lost sight of, and acquire grandeur by 
reflection and distance. Buonaparte, by flattering the 
national vanity of the Parisians, had come in too 
great a degree to be the dupe of it, and g§gnied_to 
have got a nptioTun his head that the whole universe 
was to b& translated into French. The decree for 
removing the Holy See to the archbishopric of Paris 
was probably only issued in a fit of spleen, and was 
never acted upon. Buonaparte intended to have left 
France to the young Napoleon as his successor in the 
empire, and to have made his second son (had he had 
one) King of Italy and Borne. 

In the summer of the year in which the King of 
Borne was born (I8ll) the Emperor and Empress 
made a tour through the north of France ; and visited 




most s tupendo us worjssu The basin at Cherbourg for 
the reception and shelter of a large fleet had been 
begun in the time of Louis XVI. but had been given 
up in despair. It was now brought to perfection, after 
immense labour and expense. While here an inci- 
dental trait is recorded of him which paints his cha- 
racter in a trifling matter as strongly as in the greatest. 
After he had inspected the barracks and the artillery, 
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and pointed a few of the guns, he had the bread of the 
garrison and the soup used by the soldiers brought to 
him to taste. He took a spoon, and filled it ; when the 
first thing he perceived was a long hair: he took it out 
boldly, and swallowed the soup, not wishing to hurt 
the. pride of the soldiers around him by any remarks 
on their carelessness. To understand this, it must be 
observed that if the same thing had happened at hi$ 
own table he would have been forced to rise and 
( leave the room, from his extreme aversion to any- 
thing like a want of cleanliness, iiuch was his co mmand 
gver ^himself and --to attention to the feelings of 
others! In the years 1811 and 1812 the war with 
"Spain had gradually assumed a more serious and 
alarming character ; and the victories of Burgos, Ba- 
dajoz, and Salamanca were gained by the allied Spanish 
and English armies. The Prince of Wales had been 
appointed Regent in the beginning of 1811, in con- 
sequence of his father's continued indisposition. Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, who had tried in vain to restore the 
age of chivalry in our time, had been driven from his 
throne ; and the crown prince who was chosen to suc- 
ceed him died suddenly while reviewing his troops in 
the spring of 1810. Bernadotte was invited to succeed 
him, and accepted the offer with Buonaparte's per- 
mission, though he did not much applaud a choice, 
which afterwards proved so injurious to him. It was 
about the same time that Louis Buonaparte abdicated 
the. throne of Holland from a squeamish refinement of 
character which does not care what mischiefs befall, 
so that it has no hand in them. Early in 1811 Count 
Czernicheff had been sent to Paris to ascertain the 
exact effective force of France, as Russia was already 
beginning to feel sore at the treaty of Tilsit. He ob- 
tained the information he wanted, and set off on his 
return home, just in time to prevent his being stopped . 
by the police. Jtussiajled^^ againstFranceJn 

April 18 12. Buon aparte^sla tal expedition to Moscow 
took placeTn copse^enc^EorUy after : *But thatpart 
of the subject claims a"pIaceT5y itself. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

EXPEDITION INTO RUSSIA.. 

Preliminary observations on the expedition into Russia ; Austria and 
Prussia agree to assist Napoleon ; Turkey and Sweden enter into 
a treaty with Russia ; Napoleon quits Paris ; meets the Austrian, 
and Prussian sovereigns at Dresden ; Russia rejects a pacific pro- 
posal from Napoleon ; immense force concentrated on the Nie- 
men ; address to the army ; disposition of the Russian armies ; 
the Russian frontier crossed ; Davouat defeats Bagration ; actions 
on the banks of the Luczissa : continued retreat of the Rus- 
sians. 

Let a country be so situated as to be able to annoy 
others at pleasure, but to be itself inaccessible to 
attack ; let it be subject to a head who is governed 
entirely by his will and passions, and either deprived 
of or deaf to reason ; let it go to war. with a neigh- 
bouring state wrongfully or for the worst of all possible 
causes, to overturn the independence of a nation and 
the liberties of mankind ; let it be defeated at first by 
the spirit and resentment kindled by a wanton and 
unprovoked attack, and by the sense of shame and 
irresolution occasioned by the weakness of its pre- 
tended motives and the baseness of its real ones ; let 
it however persevere and make a vow of lasting hatred 
and of war to extermination, listening only to disap- 
pointed pride and revenge, and relying on its own 
security; let it join with others, influenced by similar 
counsels, but not exempted by their situation from 
suffering the consequences or paying the just and 
natural forfeit of disgrace, disaster, and mortification 
for the wrong they had meant to inflict on truth and 
liberty ; let it still hold out, watching or making; 
opportunities to bully,. to wheedle, to stir up the 
vol. in. p 
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passions or tempt the avarice of countries smarting 
under old wounds to engage in new wars for which, 
they are not prepared, and of which they undergo alL 
the punishment ; let it laugh at the flames that con- 
sume the vitals of other kingdoms, exult in the blood 
that is shed, and boast thai it k the richer for all the 
money that it squanders ; let it after having ex- 
hausted itself in invectives against anarchy and licen- 
tiousness, and made a military chieftain necessary to- 
suppress the very evils it had engendered, cry out 
against despotism and arbitrary sway ; let it (unsatis- 
fied with calling to its aid all the fury of political 
prejudice and national hatred) proceed to blacken the 
character of the only person who can baffle its fa- 
vourite projeets,so that his name shall seem to taint the 
air and nis existence to oppress the earth, and all this, 
without the least foundation, by the means of a free* 
press, and from the peculiar and almost exclusive- 
retentions of a whole people to morality and virtue ^ 
et the deliberate and total disregard of truth and 
decency produce irritation and ill-blood ; let the re- 
peated breach of treaties impose new and harder 
terms on kings who have no respect to their word,, 
and nations who have no will of their awn ; let the- 
profligate contempt of the ordinary rules of warfare 
cause reprisals and give a. handle to complain against 
injustice and foul play ; let the uselessness of all that 
had been done or that is possible to bring about & 
peace and disarm an unrelenting and unprincipled 
hostility lead to desperate and impracticable attempts* 
— and the necessary consequence will be that the. 
extreme wrong will assume the appearance of the ex- 
treme right ; nations groaning under the iron yoke of 
the victor, and forgetting that they were the aggres- 
sors, will only feel that they are the aggrieved party, 
and will endeavour to shake off their humiliation at 
whatever cost; subjects will make common cause; 
with their rulers to remove the evils which the latter 
have brought uppn them ; in the indiscriminate con** 



E 
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fusion nations will be attacked that have given no 
sufficient or immediate provocation, and their resist- 
ance will be the signal for a general rising ; in the 
determination not to yield till all is lost, the war will 
be earned on to a distance and on a scale where 
success becomes more doubtful at every step, and 
reverses, from the prodigious extent of means em- 
ployed, more disastrous and irretrievable; and thus 
without any other change in the objects or principles 
of the war than a perseverance in iniquity and an 
utter defiance of consequences, the original wrong 
aggravated a thousand-fold shall turn to the seeming 
right— impending ruin to assured triumph— and 
marches to Paris and exterminating manifestos not 
only gain impunity and forgiveness, but be converted 
into religious processions, Te Hewma^ and solemn- 
breathing strains for the deliverance of mankind. So 
much can be done by the wilful infatuation of one 
country and of one man ! 

The exp edition lo Moscow in.iai^arosejgt of the 
^JW.°r the > diancEnation tf JUfiwdeUatJ^ 
the engagements he had entered into a,t Tilsit amd 

B»T ' " "bT|T ' * ' " ' B ' " " I""" " I «" " "■■I L.J l f I ""*" , 'J 1 ' ' "* ' 

Erfurt Those stipulations might be hard and galling 
mSaeir consequences ; but they were the penalty of 
defeat and t he pr ice of peace" at '"^e^tSgi^^H^^^i 
ilsoj^g^Sri&lanSr^ aE'Suivalent, a^liadleave 
^^^^^^^J^^^SSS^^S^ w^lcJOpgQ^ a 
3merent channel for his ^warlike preparations, if he 
felt a disposition that wa y ^ It was* (to be sure) nd^ 
culous to heeTifay~mi]li(W^Zf people, prevented from 
SacE^wth^EhoJanci, because it interfered with the 
Wm^^M^ sm^ejtfjilwdual : a prohibition, appar 
rejp^^a^biterj ^ and so strictly enforced, might be 
thought to reflect on the, spirit and independence of 
tgjp ^country, ana certainly bore hard upon its m- 

teresteTr^^ 

Fr ance, wji| ^^ehgp any TQ$*r\* left of carrying on 
wax^8^3TmiN^wQs nojoode of compelling her t<Tfc 
course she ab horred (a nd the necessity had been 
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acknowleged by Alexander himself) but by excluding 
her commerce entirely from the Continent. Whether 
she was right in assuming that attitude of bold defi- 
ance and interminable war, is another question ; but 
she by that virtually outlawed France, and Napoleon 
and his allies (such as he could make or find) only 
followed the example she had set, in adhering in their 
turn to the continental system. It^was^however, 



hopjgless case: and it would have been better to Have 
tetffo the onTynolcThlTTiaSr upon TEnglanJTnanby 
continuing to grasp it (in spite of warning and every 
^^s experience pFiFs inefficiency and dangerjuta 
sun^Jiimself to Be dragged to the edge of a precipice, 
SlexaniTer^gave ffie first umbrage in not fulfilling iBe 
^nditions of his treaties with Napoleon ; and by Tns : 
want of* frankness and candour, manifested no dispoU 
ffltion t o come to an explanation or good u^deretend-* 
jnj^T^a&'a slflleri challenge, and Na^leonTffiought 
proper to_ accept ^t^^Iexander lioubtless begaii^tO' 
feel that jbhe otnerhadjao immediate claim to^^&t^ 
a line 01 policy to any one with his influence and at 
the distance at which he was. This is true : neither 
womdTJuonapaHe "Have Hadlthy pretext to do so, had 
he never come to seek him, and thus given his rival 
advantages and laid himself under obligations, not 
arising out of his natural position nor the real interests 
of his country. He had put it in_JNap pleon's power 
to giyfi^the law. to him by maEng himself a par^totho 
affairs of others : fie Had* "no cohsist^Qt^fight therefore 
to cancel the obligations he Had thus laid HimselfunHer 




conj^ p put to c£Jaitr&atnesses into the common arena. 
ffinking^p,niake a gallant figure and to ^roWTRlissJ^ 
as a castingrweigfit jnto the scale oFTIuiropeanjialiqr ; 
l^Jnad n <> right iojsaj then, " In TTussiaT am,ujt- 
assaj&able, I want nothing to do with your quarrelsor 
disputes," since in that case he ought to have stajd. 
tEere. ^To say ^JJ4n^o£ihe partition of Pol and anj 
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the encroachments on Turke y, R ussia ha d lately ap- 
gSTopnatecl Finlanj tZJtad^thnge g9 j& to ^gnisK yfjangQ ; 
and ^Oiexander tiidk£d of no thing bu t the honour 
of sovereigns and the desire of Russia to remain quiet. 
The fear that Buonaparte entertained of Russia was 
affected or chimerical as to practical purposes — her 
great strength was in the vis inertice she opposed to 
foreign blows: his real motive was anger at not 
having been able to make her come into his schemes 
either by art or arms, and a determination to let 
Alexander see that what he had failed i n HSy peg - 
miasion^ he could make jjoqd by forc e. St ill he ; was 
sensible of the im mense difficulty ancT hazard of the 
Sdertakiiig4~xridde more careful inquiries, consulted 
jflpreTppiiuQus, amd hesitated longer than aboutjmy 
other of his enterprises. This very hesitating ^igfo 
Eave decided him'againsfTTTTiad thefefnot been dis- 
honour or danger in the alternative, he could natJbaxe 
Hesita ted. In his situation, there were only two 
motives that should have induced him to undertake 
new plans, either absolute necessity or the certainty 
of success. In weighing the objections to the war, 
Buonaparte did not and would not allow the dispro- 
portioned odds, against which he contended. Had he 
entered the lists as a legitimate sovereign, as a 'parch- 
ment Emperor, he might have gone forth and had a 
tilting-bout with Alexander, either on the Niemen or 
the Don, in summer or winter, and returned as he 
came, not much the better or worse, with a battle lost 
car won, with more or less fame, with so much influx 
eoace or territory added or taken off; but in his case 
he never fought but for his existence. His retreat, 
wgsAa technical language, always cut off. He should 
Aei^re^ave de^jLthem to catch him at a disad- 
rajltag^ TtjTdid not like to contemplate the lodged 
furtrodand rankling^ hostility of which he was and 
must necessarily be. the mark. His eleyation pre- 
vented him from seeingjfcW depth below : yet he trod 
upon a precipice wherej eaty . false step was ruinous. 
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The very extent of his power showed the precarious 
Itnd ungrateful tenure by which he held it ; for he 
could only have attained it by a triumph over the last 
resources and efforts of his enemies. No ordinary 
objects of ambition or interest would have brought 
them to that pass : jtwasa dradly quarrel which made 
them riskthejiJa^ 

But the principle remained unaltered ; and however 
coiled up in its dusky folds or severed into unsightly 
fragments, would reunite and spring into action again 
with the first opportunity of revenge. That Buona^ 
parte did not dwell on this view of the subject, was 
but natural : that he ever acted on the contrary one, 
was inexcusable 

There was another general consideration whichNj^ 
©oleon overlooked : all that related to the statistic ot 
t^.q^eaKoftJbeLJsras perfectly ipaster of, p^uMLo», 
^roductipB^iiTObey of . tprag, riye^Mdges^BXtoit 
^T country^ &c. butit was trying an unknot ffiOKPdj 
ang^-Specifis^ 

civ^atioa, c£uldj»akfi ;.,. did b&JkuQH-^^ 
wlbitxesjatanca. baiferism jcojd<Ll&&§ L ? ~ M .J32B&S& 
^^ti^jsffljlt^awt.^.and.y^t the bujningjof 

^^^^^W^^Thow^. Notwithstanding the grasp 
and manly strength of his mind, the air of Paris had 
perhaps made him lay rather too much stress on arti- 
ficial advantages ; but there is an extreme resource in 
the very dearth of resources, and a despotic iff ,Bgyrer 
over mind andmatter acquired by the veiy Ignorance, 
poverty^ and subjection, of a people.* Buonajg arte him- 
self savs that " he haid.no more righflolmticffiaEetne 
burning of JMEoscow than . h,e could.be requ^gjdto.toe- 
telTan earfchgj^Ee";" and that is true, supposing that 
capital to Eaye stooffanywhere biif Where TTdlcff "15^ 
ttiere was something in thV idea dffts gilded domes 
rising out of barren boundless wildernesses that placed 

* Civilizatio n gives hos tage s ; .kft rbfrriam has none. 
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^xwttnfjh* rrqrtift* ft£ardinary cal ^latioiL .and might 



ive prevented its being counted upon as substantial 
winlgf-quarters. These are the only points in which 

,->..^..-y.A-j«" i iii ii '— fct -^ • ».•»•.«-. - | , - ~" 4"'""i ' * '" . ■■ . ' ' l l l "' "" " " "' 



1 tnin¥^uoBao?arte erre<Ip5a~not weighing the con- 
luences if he failed,, $pd .mat considering the jpoa»r 



_ mi Tae'riiTgEt" 'So so finoxn tl^^trodden pa$L 
lie was about to enter. As to ordinary political w 
Military csuculation^.X should suppose that he was 
■ CQE^M eTy justified *]tbat is, he was prepa red to ovei^ 
-cg me all theobstacles of a kind to be foreseen"; and 
no one ^Tse (any more* than himself) suspected his 
-J3eat till after it happened. It w^fi-athunder-clgp 
tcjfriend and foe alike. t Those who at presen t asse rt 
^haf^Tie enterprise Trom the first contained the vfflp e 
seeds of destruction within itself, and that Buonaparte 
had lost half his army by mismanagement and ob§fci- 
na^^fore" he had even reached the Russian fftinjigr, 
will make few converts either to their judgment or 
veracity. 

Buonap arte had taken care to secure the oo^ogsr^- 
ticirfrf XuetttarSSid Prussia, through whosejbemfepry 
lRTwas iopaSST ' Prussia Was to send thirty thousand 

the comma nd ottEe Austrian contingent in Gallicia. 
Me had nope^cTalso [for the asastahce q£ Tuxk^yjaL^ 
j^ht,and of Sweden on nis left ; in both which joints 

nad cultivatedwith considerable success and assiduity 
the friendship of the Sultan Selim, and there was a 
sort of political free-masonry in the correspondence 
between them : but after Selim's death he had calcu- 
lated Utile on the favourable disposition of his suc- 
cessor, while the battle of Friedland had led him to 
expect greater advantages from seconding the policy 
of the Emperor Alexander. A coolness between the 
two courts had ensued, till Buonaparte having come 
to a rupture with Alexander, sent to Mahmoud to 
offer him provinces, troops, and money, if he would 
immediately march to his aid against Russia with 
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seventy thousand men. This abrupt and crude /offer 
of friendship was declined ; instead of it, the 
Turk concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive 
MJIance^itliJE^ssia on the 1 2th of May, 1 81 2~ bei&g 
alarmed at the representations of Buonapartes i^ 
CTegbsingjower, which it was said would soon th^eateogi 
IW shores of the Bosphprus. This disa^ointmen£i^ga 
lesaseverely felt jthan the .'. J^c^Jaxk jaLJS&fmJ^/^ 
who3§6"si^n^a smSlaj treaj^^i^^^xander aho&t 
/ ^S^sSme tipo^jThisjgMLn was thsj£§ajau^^ 

or • he 




hr a^renamaj^^^ 

' was chosen kmg"6f Sweden, and he leagued with 

Bussia it| moist dangejous rival .and. late d^sppder; 
; 5ai2l.3l'tHs, to gratify a private pique and, the o&toal 
p er verseness of his disposition. Bernadotte was one 
<pTtEose men who hm keen raised into public" notioey. 
^dy$3&3Lfrom .the dregs of a democracy/' , There are 
two extreme vices in political character; servility, 
which may be described as an abject submission to 
power whether right or wrong^and faction, jraicli haa 
its root in the envy and hatred dFall power,, with the 
saine disregard of truth and justice.* This is the 
]jj3Bt-jQainde(T and self-destructive^sidec£xepublicanism- 
"Qt abb Qra - j)JJ ^T^'^X ™fr a tf ™*, ,. nn f because it i$ 
uip^teck but th& i a ora f oe ii^^elj^'meritel,; j0* 

•" i n 11 1 • • • i • n ■ 1 ^-l '/» . 1 1 • * 




on great ability and _pubhc setyice. It 
repays. obligations with ingratitude, ior the ..apt ol eon- 
femng them implies. AJiainful sense of pre-emmen 
ana even generosity m forgiving a number of onenc 
asoenoting excellence and virtue, is in its eyes n 
crime. Wh^jhejoyajjai^^ ^h^k idols. jsafr 
incense, tEese pretended patriots are decrying^^^ 
pulling in pieces J31 who can take theTead or aoany 
good on their ownjide^of.tbe question. Theyjcan^ftt. 
bear the su ^cea^ p f _aj^y lhing„ not eyrei of their OWEL 

* Independence or true patriotism lies between. 
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cause jand they "would sooner see it perish by th£ 
liands of men,"whom while they hate they can despise, 
than prevafliinaer the guidance of those whose 
triumph tKeyiiught to share, and whom they hate 
because they are compelled to adm ire them ,. 1 his is 
cJaoe^eat reas on of fne failure o iT the„jp opuIar cause.' 
th at It i s "^oggedj yi th acTmuch o Pthat love of ire^oni 
wEich is merely the envy of fortune, and that its most 
anient partizans being actuated by the spirit of con- 
tradiction and a moody, captious, discontentecTIiumour- 
aredi§gatia8gd with liberty itself as soon "as it is at- 
tained, and faII""out with their comrades. anHTSiHera, 
OTen befo re they have got rid of thdr~e&emi e& IKeg 
are the proud : lfesh~ahd ilFhiimours of the st^tg^JKJier 
t^er"in a. xnonarchy or a republic-^^^They^scr^BLoya. 
theirjprofe^ions of patriotism and rndej^ndenfifijtaA 
romantic height in order to sery& asL a fpiLan&Jbe^ 
gRTi ^Iir^-blo ck in the wa^of jpr^dacai 
that will not serve the turn, run into the o pposite 
extreme ancF'maEe a traffic" of their baseness and 
fickleness, rather than be uaulked in their caogfitjof 
SSffish vanity^ana"lmr raricbisr "11 was a scion of this 
^ oTSen; who by their Tea^strong perversity and 
mutual antipathies tore the Revolution in pieces, that 
in the person of an upstart king gave it its death's* 
blow. Berna dptte had been one of ±be society of the 
Mcmecje "(a" remnant of the _moglLJdQlent abators 
amon^EetTacobiris)- — he ha4 opposed Buonaparte's 
acces sion to power on pure republican principles ; he 
tfi^jm S^jow discord in the army ; endeavoured 
to lose tEebattle oflG^rstailt to xlim thelustre of tjie^ 
Tend 

he was t h en_chosen^m )wn-prince of .. Sweden, the 
dfecjto^Wnking; ^jt^ouLl.. please BiUflm>partej he, 
Igs eiyed a sum of_money from him to enable him to 
go ; was iuITof yknqvf^edgrments till, Jb had parsed, 
the frontier , wh en he w rote a letter to disclaim all 
future obligationyinsisteJon the neutrality of Sweden 
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to favour thej&jgUah m£n^ty,c£the sea ^ syifidjCBtJi 
■'^X^STEoinaintain tlie^tSIance of poWQE aud. the J£** 
lepeHStehce of "nations, Norway, being th§ b^t w4 
prance the sacrifice ; and asserted the republiaKUsm 
of the Manege by agreeing to restore the BoiurhojM* 
merely, J^cause they had never come jjiittf) pftrsftnid 
collision w5Qjl)iwl And $11 this he was empowered 
to do with insolence and with impunity, because nfe 
^ad mamedA^opaan to whom Buonaparte had begn. 
I^J^edCand .^sh§CtelgKi%.by ma^g Wgo^i 
Ofic^r a prince. In such cases, his forbearance » jjjj£ 
gecurity_were, wonder ful ; and with all hi^fine^gun 

<£S&!^9JM^J?&^ concerned, was that of a girL 
Buonaparte among his other "ways and means hacl 
.one resource open to him in the ardent and inextin- 
guishable longing of the Poles for liberty (not un- 
mixed with revenge) whicn he might have opposed 
with effect to the stubborn attachment of the Russians 
to their native soil and tyrannical masters. But of 
this he did not choose to avail himself, but stopt^ ug 
its^duices, as he was not fond of giving a loosejbp 
ffiose jelements "jan : cT movements dfjtowerj of wEISEje 
co33 not calculate the extent or. (pn|j^,tihLejffieS- 
togjj. If he had ever intended seriously to encourage 
the zeal and patriotism of the Poles, he ought not to 
have sent the Abb6 de Pradt as his ambassador to 
Warsaw, merely to amuse them with words. In 
making war on serfs, he should have raised up a 
nation of free men ; and instead of considering the 
liberation of Poland as the consequence, have made 
it the instrument and the pledge of his success in 
^Russia. But regrets are vain on this subject : JSfgJg 
at tqdo over again, he would follow the samejjoursa 
Even on his return from Elba, he would not lend 
himself to the popular ferment in his favour. 
. On the 9th of May, 1812, Napoleon quitted Paris 
to join the army. A scarcity with which France was 
threatened had kept him back for some weeks ; as he 
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would not stir from the capital till by incredible ex* 
ertions and judicious precautions the danger had been 
averted. From Paris to Dresden his progress wasa 
continue d tnumpfr. Hewas followed by the Empress 
and a numerous court The eastern departments 
through which he had to pass set no boun ds to the 
demo nstrations of their enthusiasn y^ ^hli side of' 
KaSceTTiEe all frontier countries' was always noted 
for its patriotism. This is not from what they gam 
but From ' what tney have suffered by war. Buona- 
parte had thus far kept invasion at arm's-length. The 
distant provinces might grumble at their ease. But 
as long as he was successful, French patriotism was 
not load ; for French vanity is not confined to the 
eastern departments* In Germany, the feelings were 
no doubt different : jrtiilthe inhabitants crowded lb 
Ene the long route pursuecTby the ^mpeTorT^^mg 
St hm^w ho HacT so often vanquished them x as a pre- 
ternatural being.~"TB[e'Ea3 intimated a wish that the 
mperor 6T Austria, several kings,, ana. ?^ jjeat 
£umber of princes should meet him at Drfigdgp. 
ffhis wish was eagerly obeyed. Thejring of Prussia 
came uni nvited, and though Buonaparte wasTiy no 
lgean^.anxious to see him. The adulation was ex- 
cessive and universal He was the only object ot 
) attention ; and every one else gave way before him. 
j Seated in the palace of one of the capitals of Ger- 
| many, surrounded by the descendants of her ancient 
kings, showing his imperial spouse, the daughter of 
the Caesars, at his side, he seemed more like a 
monarch receiving his vassals than a soldier of fortune 
: who had obtruded himself into the presence of kings. 
; The population of whole cities had deserted their 
f dwellings, and spent days and nights in gazing on 
the gates and windows of his palace or waiting in 
; expectation of seeing him pass. Yet it was not his 
| crown, his rank, or the luxury and splendour in which 
' he lived that excited this intense curiosity and in* 
terest; it was the man himself; they wanted to 
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stamp on their minds his figure and lineaments: 
they wanted to have it to say, that they had seen 
Napoleon. 

Besides gratifying himself (which did not however 
go for much) the French Eqaggror had perhaps two 
objects in view in this display, to dazzle Alexander 
and ^conciliate £he j^od-will of the sovereigns • w in 
each of which it failed. Alexander prily turned more 
gveraej3$m apqnro of. which he was already jealous, 
^3^lSm-A-raiaafi of friendship and alliance which 
he_knew to be fpxged a&d hoflow.^^^^s^Jia^thj 
Tmm^rchguJt w^vmrtprl JJldLjnd^ an ^ ripped up in- 
stead of healing old wounds and recollections. Thgj* 
did not like ^ to^seg themselves appear as ciphers Jbfifere 
oneVho owed all to hjjnself ; or to be elbowed in 
his antechambers by his marshals and officers. Poets 
(ever flatterers of power) naid him divine honouraat 
t|ie jtheatres. ^ven. their own subjects seemed^ready 
to kneeTd5wnT>e.fore him. They had Tineii come to 
lJres3enTmerely to heighten the splendour of Napo- 
leon's triumph over them, for it was over them that 
te triumphed ; exclamation he jeceived^pj* 
reproach to them ; his grandeur was their abasement^ 
l^S^xieilfwereV. .^ . Nagde^n 

^nMasdL.ther^ must have been a lurking feemi£~of 
aometlmig theatncal _anq J>urlesgue _in Jy^se-Jj£ate 
ceremonies andjrejaeated ^ rehearsals, of _etiq^^ ; an3. 
asEie di3 not enjoyTEem himself, he could not make 
others enioy them. He liked either serious business 
or aimpl^and familiar intercourse : ^had^otagte 
for artificial restraint and formal nothvnas. He now- 
ever submitted to necessity, and did the honours with 
what grace he could. The Empress unw ittingly had 
her share in exciting the heart-buraingsTlhatwSe 



iigL^ept_a seCT^LoXL&is^oQcagion. 
abepmother_ (the Empress ^ ofHA-Ustria) ^ln_finerg_ 
and^ jewels ;^]and^J^^onaparte endeavouxed^ to 
cEeck her^_ she resisted or w ept. T^JSmpxera- 
mother, who was oO^fiJwiu^of TEsfe) had retained 
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in her mind a deadly resentment of her family having 

ral Buonaparte ; and let it escape her in unguarded 
Starts andebullitions of spleen. It was in this glass 
that Napoleon should have studied the figure he made 
in the eyes of princes and courtiers. Wo men, who 
are not implicated in political trang^irm^nqr fje£ 
T^xecT w ith the pedantry of reasonjag^axe the true, 
mirrors of all that relates to ffof4iT\g opinion nr ^, 
stmcti ve prejudice. This^rince^g died in 1816 ; but 
she liveoTto taste the ^nT^^.t.ifina.fi np of fr ^ r pvenge ; 
'and to^eetKe time when mines of j ewels would not 
have extorted a smile or a^sighfcQm the consort of an 
egoperor and a king^ who was hurled from that eleya- 
l ion because he was his own Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
and not descended from the tyrants of some petty 
state in Italy ! 

. In the meantime, and while the columns of his 
armies were' marching through the territories of his; 
allies to the places of rendezvous, Nappj^on directed 
Lauriston, the French ambassador at Petersburg, to 
apply for a definitive proposition to be sent to Wilna, 
and made General Narbonne repair to ..Alexanders 
head-quarters, to assure that prince of the p acific dis- 
posifion of France ; and even (it is said) to invite him 
t o come to Dresden. Lauriston was not listened to ; 
and J^arDohhe'onliis return stated, that " he had found 
the Russians neither depressed nor boasting ; that the 
r^gul^of all the replies of the Emperor jwas i.thap they 
ff^fe gjo^ wg'r to a di^aceTurp^aic^; that they would 
take good care not to risk a battle with an adversary 
so formidable ; and fin ally, that they were determined 
to make *^ r y a wv\w^ tf n prntraH-. the war and drive 
feck 1 ^ej£yadjr." Buonaparte received this reply. at_ 
UfesSen, where Be remained" tUt the' 29ffi oilf ay, 
whenlie proceedeoLJttaJPosen, and from thence to 
Thorn, avoiding JSKaisay, where the war 'did not 
require his presence, and where he must have plunged 
into politics again. At Thorn hq severely upbraided 
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and eveiiJlienaced his brother Jerome, on account of 
th^i&mplaints of the inhabitants against theexactioj^p 
and insolence of the WegtphaEans"; though in conse* 
quence of the bustle and rapid movement of the troops, 
the natural effect of his interference was too often lost. 
Provisions, it is true, were supplied in abundance and 
wifK regularity all the way to the Niemen ; but the 
chief difficulty arose in respect to the more bulky 
articles of fodder, and the cavalry soldiers were some- 
times obli ged to mow th^ _green corn, or^to^sfcrjjjutjje 
^^g^STcOT^^^ofjheir thatcli as food for their horses, 
Beyond ?he Jiiemen the evil increased Many of the* 
provision-waggons broke down, and the carriages were 
too heavy for the sandy roads they had to pass. Fro-* 
visionswere therefore procured on the march ; horse?, 
cattle, and food of every kind Were seized upon ; and 
irTtEeTiilrry' and confusion of forced marches to oven 
take and overcome the Russians by a coup de main, 
th ere was no time to try or even discover the gujJty* 
KSpoIeohrho^^ver, did „aEl he cbulcT to remecryThe 
mi§chiet jjina preserve discipline. Among the accu* 
sations brought against the if otfps, he at one time 
distinguished with indignation the names of certain 
individuals of high rank ; he had the complaints 
against them inserted in the orders of the day ; and 
j soon after seeing one of them at the head of his regi- 
[ ment, he angrily said, " You disgrace yourself ; you 
give an example of pillage ; either forbear or go back 
to your father : I can dispense with your services." 

From Thorn Napoleon had descended the Vistula. 
Graudentz belonged to Prussia : he avoided passing 
through it, though he sent an artillery officer under 
some trivial pretence to inspect it At Marienburg he 
met Davoust, who had a violent quarrel in his presence 
with Berthier. Though Davoust had the best of the 
argument at the time, it turned to his detriment after- 
wards, as well as to that of the service, Buonaparte 
being prejudiced against him by the representations 
of those about him, and neither making use of his 
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advice or assistance with the confidence they merited. 

His zeal was construed into officiousness, and his 

methodical and systematic preparations for carrying 

on the grand expedition into a desire to take the 

conduct of the war into his own hands. From Dantzic 

the Emperor proceeded on the 12th of June to Ko- 

nigsfefiQk Here terminated the inspection 'oTEs 

immense magazines, and of the second resting-point 

or grand station of his line of operations. Here were 

collected stores of p rovisions^ enormo us as the ent er* 

prise for which they^ere Jeagiiel^ No^etailTis^i 

fe^o^neglectear^Jhe active ancj acdeat xmodS^E^S- 

leon was wholly intent on that most import ant jsnd 

c bfficultp art of the expedition. The day was swal J 

lowed up in'dictating instructions on the subject; and 

at night he rose to repeat them. One ge ner al al one 

resOT^..k .a ri^ dispatches ffom Mm, 

all §xpc£gsive of his anxious vigilance. In one of these 

) fie says, "The *' rfeSttlT of all' my movements will be 

\ the concentration of four hundred thousand men upon 

\ one point : nothing can then be expected from the 

{ country ; and consequently, we must cany everything 

/ fc with us/' 

From Konigsberg to Gumbinnen, Napoleon passed 
in reyjgw. several., of his armies, talking to the men 
'tghh^jjaiety, frankness, and a soldier-l ike Ib luntness. 
As his custom was, he Walke3T£isurely slong. the 

ew the wars m which every regiment 



ranks, / ile Tmew the wars in which every regiment 
had feeh^engaged* with Eim. He „ stopped for a £ew 
momen ts before some of the oldest soldiers, and to 
oneheTC^ftlled ^e^itlaof the Pyramids, to another 
t hat i oT^B ^ngor^Austerlitz, Jeaa,.Qr Friedland by a 
single word," acc omp anied with the most familiar 
_ T he veterapg thug recognised by their Em- 
Jroj^felk ^te3T3rfeK.the^ junior, comrades, who 
ooked up to them with admiration and envy. Napo- 
leon continued his round. He did not neglect the 
young :JbgdH>¥^^ concem$4 

them, and was well acquainted with their smallest 



pei 

loo 
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wants. He questioned ihemj_ DiiL their con tains 
prop§jj^^tfend to them ? Were they regularly paid? 
] Was there any article they wanted ? He should like 
! to see their knapsacks. He halted at length before 
; the centre of the regiment There he informed him- 
self of the places that were vacant, and inquired aloud 
who were the most worthy to fill them. He called 
before him those who were pointed out by their com- 
panions, and interrogated them as to their length of 
\ service ; their campaigns ; their wounds ; their feats 
■ in arms. He then created them officers ; and they 
were accordingly introduced as such in his presence, 
' and in the manner which he prescribed. These in* 
dividual attentions to the soldiers absolutely charmed 
them. They remarked to each other that their great 
Emperor, who decided on the fate of nations in jl 
, mass, descended in respect to themselves into the 
most minute particulars : that they were his old, his 
genuine family ! It was thus that he attached them 
to war, to glory, and to himself. 

The army now proceeded from the Vistula towards 
the Niemen. That river, from Grodno as far as 
Kowno, flows parallel with the Vistula. The river 
Pregel runs from one to the other : it was covered 
with boats and provisions. Two hundred thousand 
men arrived there from four different points. They 
here found bread and a quantity of forage ; and these 
supplies, at first ascending the river with them, were 
afterwards forwarded to Wilna by land. The French 
were now close upon the Russian frontier. From the 
right to the left, or from south to north, the army 
was drawn up before the Niemen as follows : first, 
upon the extreme right and advancing out of Gal- 
licia upon Drogicsen was Prince Schwartzenberg, with 
thirty-four thousand Austrians : on his left coming 
from Warsaw and moving on Bialystock and Grodno, 
Jerome Buonaparte at the head of sixty-nine thousand 
Westphalians, Saxons, and Poles; close to them the 
Viceroy of Italy, who had just completed his junction 
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tit Marienpol and Pilony, with seventy-nine thousand 
Bavarians, Italians and French : then the Emperor 
with two hundred thousand men, commanded by 
Murat, Davoust, and the Dukes of Dantzic, Istria, 
Reggio, and Elchingen. They came from Thorn, 
Marienwerder, and Elbing, on the Vistula ; and on 
the 23rd of June were collected at Nogarisky, a 
league beyond Kowno. Finally, before Tilsit, at the 
mouth of the Niemen, Macdonald and thirty-two 
thousand five hundred Prussians, Bavarians, and 
Poles, formed the extreme left of the grand army. 

All was now ready. From the borders of the Guadal- 
quiver and the Calabrian sea to the banks of the 
Vistula, above four hundred thousand men, six bridge- 
equipments, one for siege, some thousands of pro- 
vision waggbns, innumerable herds of oxen, tEJjteen 
Kun3fe3 and sixty-two pieces of cannon 2 and thousands 
<3TartiI] ery aHcT liosptfaT waggons, were iiow Brought 
together and stationed within a few paces of the 
frontier river of Russia. The provision-waggons 
alone experienced some delay. The army, pf which 
not tp^re than two-thirds were . J&eucii, were in t£e 
Jbest disposition and spirits. The old looked back 
with pride and confidence on the past ; the young 
with hope and curiosity to the future. All talked of 
what they had done, or of what they meant to do. 
The Poles who were mixed up with the army infused 
their patriotic feelings and their hatred of the Rus- 
sians into it. Those who could, wished to be near 
Napoleon, where the chief action was ; and where 
what was done under his eye was immediately re- 
warded by his hand. The generals who had been 
accustomed to luxury and splendour, but who were 
•compelled by him to live up to their incomes, were 
still for the most part dependent on him for fortune ; 
nor, however they might prefer ease, could they bear 
to be left behind in the race of glory. The great and 
general sensation, moreover, excited by the expedition 
was no slight attraction : its success appeared certain > 

VOL. III. Q 
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they were going to cany their achievements and fame 
to the very confines of the civilized world This one 
effort more, and all would be over. It was a last 
opportunity ; so that those who did not avail them- 
selves of it would bitterly repent, and listen with 
anguish to the glorious recitals that would be made 
of it by others. In short, the vastness of the enter- 
prise ; the agitation of all Europe co-operating to 
accomplish it or waiting the event ; the equipment 
and array of four hundred thousand infantry and eighty 
thousand cavalry; the clash of arms, the trampling 
of horses, and the notes of martial music, the inces- 
sant warlike reports and military orders kindled even 
the veterans to enthusiasm. The most insensible 
could not escape its animating influence; the con- 
tagion was universal Napoleon was satisfied with 
the spirit manifested by the army, and addressed them 
as follows : — " Soldiers ! the second Polish war is 
■begun. The first was terminated at Friedland and 
Tilsit At Tilsit Russia swore to an eternal alliance 
with France and war against England. She has 
violated her oath ; she refuses to give an explanation 
of her singular conduct till the French eagles shall 
have repassed the Rhine, and consequently left our 
allies at her discretion. Russia is driven onwards 
by fatality ; her destinies are about to be accomplished. 
Does she believe we have degenerated ! Should we 
be no longer the soldiers of Austerlitz? She has 
placed us between disgrace and war ; the choice can r 
.not be for an instant doubtful ! Let us then inarch 
forward, cross the Niemen, and carry the war into her 
territories. The second Polish war will be glorious to 
the French arms, like the first ; but the peace which 
we shall conclude will carry its own guarantees with it, 
and will put an end to the fatal influence which for 
•the last fifty years Russia has had on the affairs of 
Europe." This address was appropriate enough in 
the circumstances ; it was only belied by the event. 
t Alexander also addressed a proclamation to his troops 



■ 
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The plea which he made use of would have been un- 
answerable, if he and Napoleon had met now for the 
first time ; or if Russia never having passed and 
never intending to pass beyond her own limits, her 
soil alone became by this circumstance sacred and 
inviolable. 

Volhynia, Lithuania, Courland, and Livonia were all 
favourable to the French, and expected their arrival 
with eagerness. Alexander kept these countries in 
awe with an army of three hundred thousand men. 
Alexander, and under him his minister of war, 
Barclay de Tolly, directed the whole of these forces, 
the centre under Barclay extended from Kowno as 
far as Grodno : to the south of Grodno, Bagration had 
sixty-five thousand men near Wolkowiak; and Witt* 
genstein twenty-six thousand to the north of Kowno, 
at Rossiana and Kedani. Besides this, Tormasof had 
an army of fifty thousand men in Volhynia to keep 
Schwartzenberg in check, till TchitchakofT should 
come up with the army of Moldavia, released by the 
treaty with the Turks: two other corps were formed 
at Bobruisk and Riga: the reserves were at Wilna 
and Swentziani, and there was a vast entrenched 
camp raised before Drissa on a bend of the Duna. 
Napoleon thought that this position of the Russians 
behind the Niemen was neither good for attack nor 
defence; that it was extended over too large a space; 
that the marshes of the Berezina behind Bagration 
cut off his retreat ; and that by advancing in full force 
upon Kowno and Wilna, he could drive back and 
separate Alexander from his two wings, and by a 
sudden turn to the right, surround and take the whole 
left of their army prisoners. While the Emperor was 
preparing to carry this movement into effect, Schwart* 
zenberg at first defeated Tormasof; but after the 
arrival of the second Russian army from Bucharest, 
did nothing more, acting supinely, and as there is 
reason to believe, with bad faith, during the rest of 
the campaign; while Macdonald, in the north, main* 

Q 2 
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tained the war with vigour and judgment, though 
without any decisive results, and was at last obliged 
to retreat not by the enemy, but by the Emperor's 
orders. 

Between these two extreme points, the grand army 
marched towards the Niemen, in three separate masses. 
The King of Westphalia with eighty thousand mea 
took the direction of Grodno; the Viceroy with 
seventy-five thousand, that of Pilony between Grodno 
and Kowno; the Emperor with two hundred thousand 
men, that of Nogarisky, a farm situated beyond 
Kowno. On the 23rd of June, before day, the 
imperial columns approached the Niemen, through 
the borders of the great Prussian forest of Pilwisky, 
and the hilly ground that lines the river prevented 
them from seeing it. Najwkoi^^unt&l onjiorseb ack 
and went to reconnoitre the situation to find a ps 




oyer." When "he £ac[ '.jjearly" reached^ t he^n ver^ ^ . 
horse Tell, and threw him on the sand *TfKav said 
some one present, '"' u is a "bad omen: a Roman would 
go back \" Having examined the ground, he ordered 
three bridges^TEf thrown across t% river the saSe 
bvenirig hear the vfflage of Poniemen; and wenilnd 
passed the rest of the day in his tent, motionless and 
oppressed with the heat, which at this time was 
excessive. The first that crossed the river were some 
sappers in a skiff. They landed on the Russian side, 
without meeting any impediment or seeing any one 
but a single Uossack, who after the exchange of afew 
questions, wifndrew into a wdddr'tnio which three of 
the French soldiers discharged their pieces, aiternim. 
No pther sounaT.announced the new war and the 
invasion of a vast empirer Three hundred voliigeurs 
immediately crossed tEeT river to protect the estab- 
lishment of the bridgea Then all ..the Fren ch 
columns passedJbo the river-side, in perfect silence 
and under cover of the darkness. Aif^nres were 
forbidden: and the^/J^ dq^ 
arms in their E^^j^JTh^^ 
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dew ^ served as aJ bgdLfogJlagJQpn an d as food fbxih§ir 
horsea During^ the night, they repeated passages of 
{EeTEmperor's proclamation which had just been 
read. As the day dawned, they looked towards the 
country they were about to enter, but saw only a dry 
and sandy plain and dark forests. About three hundred 
paces from the river, on a rising ground, was the 
Emperor's tent; around it the tops and sides of the 
hills and the intervening valleys were completely 
covered with men and horses. As^soon as the sun 
had risen upon these moveable masses" eHttfirinein 
arms, the signal was given: and tbsy all .set forward 
fiT^re^blumns tgjpggds the badges. "Two divisions 
ofTEea3vance3-guard, while contending for the pre- 
cedence in passing over, nearly came to blows, and 
were separated with difficulty. Napoleon took his 
stand ijear one of thfe Judges, surveying the men with 
looksofjgncouragement as_ thej passed. TSuf^at 
length Eegrew^ impatient, and dafted~6ff at full 

iuox> mto the country as if eaffqrto find an enemy. 

Le returned and proceeded with the guard to Kowno. 
A violent storm soon after came on, and a distressing 
accident happened in the course of the day. The 
Cossacks having broken down the bridge over the 
Vilia, where Oudinot was to pass, Buonaparte ordered 
a squadron of Poles of the guard to throw themselves 
into it and swim it. This they did at first without 
difficulty; but coming into the middle of the stream, 
they were disunited and carried away by its violence. 
Some of them struggled to save themselves in vain; 
but in the very moment of sinking, they turned their 
last looks towards Napoleon, and cried, " Long live 
the Emperor !" The army looked on with admiration 
and terror. Napoleon, suppressing his emotion, gave 
every necessary order, so as to save the greater num- 
ber. A bridge was shortly after thrown across, over 
which Oudinot and the second corps marched towards 
Kedani. It took the rest of the army three entire 
dajstoj^TfeHiemen. 
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From Kowno Napoleon arrived in two days at 
the defiles defending the plain o{W#x&. He hoped 
that Alexander would have waitecTfor him here, but 
information was l£pught_that the city was evacu 
He move376rward to it, not well pleased^ compj 
ing that the generals of the advanced-guard had 
suffered the Russian army to escape The same day, 
a number of hussars of the 8th having pushed on 
too rapidly were cut to pieces by the Russian guard 
that had been concealed in a wood. The enemy was 
in full retreat to Drissa. Murat *^as made to follow 
the track of Alexander, while Ney was sent to sup- 
port Oudinot, who attacked and drove back Wittgen- 
stein on the left as far as Wilkomir. The Emperor 
returned to Wilna, which he had hastily hurried 
through, where his unfolded maps, military reports; 
and a crowd of officers awaited his arrival He threw 
himself on a bed, as if. fatigued, but in reajjtvjto 
meditate ; and soon after starting up, dictated aTTthe 
requisite orders. He received accounts from Warsaw 
and the Austrian army. The address at the opening 
<STBie diet <Espleasecr Elm. " It is French, it ought 
'to Gave been Polish/* He was also assured tKat of 
ffie ~whoTe~Austrian army he could depend only on 
their leader: this he thought sufficient 

The JFrench were welcomed ja& deliverers in J&hyr 
ania. Everywhere the same sentiments were ob- 
servable ; in the interior of houses, at the windows, 
and in the public places. The inhabitant, stoppe dto 
congratulate and embrace one another in tKe stregte 
and on the roads; the aged reappeared, clothed m 
iSESf ancient costume, which recalled ideas of glory 
and independence. They wept for joy at sight of 
the national banners wEicE had just TE>een unfurled, 
and wliich were followed by an immense multitude, 
rending the air with acclamations. Thg d iet of War * 
saw had s^^^giegjL^irit ; it had formed itself into 
a general confederation, 'declared the kingdomjgf 
Poland to be r^st^h^ed,'"re(juked all Poles m the 
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Ttus sjan service to return hom e, appointed a repre- 
sentative of itself in a general council, Mid presented^ 
an address to Napoleon gfe Wilna. in whicnHEe^wSs 
caUedupqn to pronounce the sentence, " Let fhettng-' 
^iSk^^^n^JSe^ and" it would be T^TITapoleon, it 
aaustbe^granted, did not do much to fan this rising 
feme into a conflagration, but a good deal to damp 
it He gave them, however, his good yordand good 
wishe^p^aded his ^ffi^^e^iTts to Austria, recom- 
/ SincTed unanimity, said they must do all forTEem- 
.selves; and accordmghr they did nothi^g^ither^ for 
H^fiselves ot^TKHl Tft^TL^ ToQted uponJ£jm[as 
the arbiter of th©„ world. anOhev found Jgm talk ing 
Ike a diplomatist Mis situation was embarrassing 
enough •'• out when he chose he knew how to cut the 
Oordian knot of policy with his sword. He could 
irritate a people by cheating them of a government 
to Which they were stupidly attached. Why not 
make the amende honorable by relieving a people- 
-of a yoke to which they were naturally averse ? He 
had made war upon Russia chiefly to erect Poland 
into a barrier against that power. How then could 
he pretend that the liberation of Poland might be a 
bar to his making peace with Alexander ? If he had 
come all this way to fight him as a piece of gladiator- 
ship, the object was not worth the cost and trouble. 
But if Napoleon did not second the enthusiasm of the 
Poles aX this time, he was too just and" too proud to 
reproacnOiem with the want of it affieiwards,.. 

The exactions ana excesses of the army did not 
tend t o inc rease the cordiality of the natives. In 
i^ussTa TtheTJmpSxMT ladT ordered*TEEe*tf66p& to take 
with them provisions to last twenty days — that is, till 
they reached Wilna Victory would effect the rest 
JBut the flight of the enemy postponed that victory. 
Yet having overtaken and disunited the Russians, he 
-did not like to forego this advantage. Dantzic alone 
contained grain enough to supply the whole army. The 
supplies were intended to be forwarded by the Vijia* 
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which the drying up of that river prevented The 
convoys at length arrived by land at Wilna, but not 
waiter the army had left it. It was the centre 
column that endured most hardships: th^ followed 
in the track which the Ri^«a«a..h^^lre^¥. laid 
waste. Not only the inhabitants, but the armyjhere- 
fore^ffipered^ severely _on fl&jnarch,, ~ l)^,. ti&Jmng 
jre ps&sefated to ffapgleon that many soldiers, even of 
ffie^^a^ltad.di^ of hunger, he exclaimed, ic lt 
^agjmnossihl^ : jpldiers jKeU-officered" could... never 
jdie^&f ^ung^ I" He was then told that the men 
had not ..^i^l£om hunger^^W "Wfc 

must bear/ r he said, " theloss of a few horses and a few 
equipments, and even the destruction of a few habita^ 
tions; it is the unfavourable aspect of war: misfor- 
tune must have its share in everything ; my riches 
and benefits will repair any losses ; one grand result 
will compensate for all ; I only want one victory: if I 
have enough left to obtain that, it is everything/' 

In this state of things, Balachoff ^a^ussia^ Jlag^of. 
truceywesented himself, bringing a yefljaT M^e^e 
fiomAlexander" thar^ffiere was yet time to treat 
from one Bank of the Niemen to the other ; ' but asJie 
jW&&r*Uk no sp^ific^o^saliSi^L 




result. " .t)iL. this ' occsSicajuBuonaparte is said,j*ot to 

have been sparing, of hisjarcasms. He observed^ that 

<c luexander was a mere parade general^ and accused 

Caulamcourt Jp3Li^ a yiew Qj.,|n^fcing 

him a more welSme me^enger jbo jSIexander at &Qme 

future ItiineT of being "a RussSn^m^'the ' FrencE 

camp. But a number of things are put mto 13uona- 

] pace's mouth in the current reports, to which he 

) perhaps would not have pleaded guilty. There is 

j even in the best French accounts so much eaypost- 

facto criticism mixed up with the history, such a 

desire to make up for the failure of the enterprise by 

a premature sagacity in foreseeing it, such an air of 
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nervous apprehension thrown over its veiy outset, 
such a disposition to find or to insinuate faults in the 
execution of the plan rather than in the plan itself, to 
| throw the blame on the individual as a salvo for the 
] national vanity, that we cannot be too much on our 
| guard in determining what to believe or what to 
/ reject, whenever this bias may be supposed ta come 
j into play. ^ 

Meantime Murat was attempting to obtain that 
victory so much desired : he commanded the cavalry 
of the advanced-guard ; and having come up with the 
enemy on the road to Swentziani, drove them before 
him towards Druia. Every i^r^Jie ..Runaji 
rear-guar d see med to h§ ro escape d . &im: ® ve 5£J3yett- 
lngThe discovered it flgain'. but too late Tor analfack. 
CSlte 15th of TiAyTthTDun'a Had been rea^e^t 
different points by Murat, Montbrun, Sebastiani, and 
Nansouty, by Oudinot and Ney, and by three divi- 
dons of the Lt corps which had been placed under 
the command of Count Lobau. Oudinot made a 
feeble attempt upon Dunabourg: Wittgenstein, re- 
treating from it towards Drissa, surprised and over- 
threw a division of French cavalry at Druia, taking 
most of them prisoners. T^v^e^aL gavl 

NagoleQiLhege^^ 




l^^wnypTetely successful In breaking the" enemy's 
lmejjya^ violent attack on a single" part, he had re- 
puEedan3 driven the largest mass of his forces under 
Bs^ay^upon thejjtuna^while Bagration, agamst 
wEcm .he hST dixggjed no attack fill five days later, 
wSs^stili left behind upon the Niemen. Already 
Davoust, at Osmiana to the south of Wilna, had ob- 
served some of his scouts, who were anxiously seeking 
for an outlet to t£e north." Measures were taken 
accordingly. ' "Tfavoust ori'the 8th had stationed him- 
self in advance of the Russian general towards Minsk 
and Vigumen, while the King of Westphalia received 
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orders to press upon his rear and compel him to- 
involve himself in the defiles or long narrow cause- 
ways over the marshes of the Berezina, which consti- 
tuted his only retreat He accordingly presented 
himself at the outlets, first at Lida and then at Minsk, 
but found Davoust there before him. On receiving 
this intelligence and finding Bagration with forty 
thousand Russians cut off from his communication 
with Alexander, and enclosed by two rivers and two 
armies, Napoleon exclaimed, " I have them !" In 
jiact, the Russian general was completely entangled, 
* v had Jerome Buonaparte behaved as he ought to have 
'done. But while Davoust was waiting for him to 
] drive the Russians into the snare prepared for them, 
/ that young prince, who had been put under Davoust's 
! orders, disdaining to serve under a subject, had flung 
j up his command and retired in disgust into West- 
f phalia, without (as it is said) even forwarding the in- 
J structions he had received. TJms ^b&p&bxmt>Tn$mg 
jaower i&.the bftii&s of^&mlly-icaQnexions was ajljcfibu 
v^o^d that jiad bQenjfojifc jar. afctempteOiy taking it 
out^^en^^d^yij^ it to the most worthy ! Ba- 
gration not being closely presse cTby the Westphalians, 
turned farther south, passed the Berezina at Bobruisk 
and reached the Boristhenes at Mohilef. Here the 
two generals again stumbled upon each othei* by 
chance. Bagration had at this time thirty-five thou- 
sand men ; Davoust only twelve thousand with him. 
The latter, however, determined to intercept his pro- 
gress; and placing himself on a narrow height 
between two woods with a ravine before it, gjve Jtattle 
to the Russian commander, and defeated him witji 
great loss. • TK'6 "TRtSSJans ^excused' * themselves by. 
saying they believed Napoleon had been there in 
jperson ; his tame thus multiplying ms influence aJOt 
roun<| him, for Barclay fancied ne was before him at 
tTrissa, while Bagration thought he was at Mohilefi 
The latter retreating once more, passed the Boris- 
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thenes at Novoi-Bichof, where he at length united 
with Barclay beyond Smolensk. 

Napoleon, disappointed at the failure of his plan, 
attributed it to his not being able to be present every- 
where. The circle of his operations was so greatly 
enlarged, that while compelled to remain in the centre, 
he was wanted everywhere at the circumference He 
had been twenty days at Wilna, waiting the result of 
his different combinations. He now, therefore, pre* 
pared to set forward, having first appointed Maret 
(Duke of Bassano) to the government of Lithuania 
and to be the medium of his communication with the 
army and France, and published a sort of manifesto 
against Russia in the following terms :— " Behold, then^ 
this same ^empire pO^sjaa at A,d]isten^7o ioiss^- 
aWeJ If is a^cTesert, of which the scattered horcjes 
§^,TOL^feciej?tJor its protection; they wiljL p$ jx$fc* 

s^Sguard , ^^ar^arba^n^ J3£3L§^q^VOT 
havejajmas. They frage ,nQ^i»cndts^ia.^^dini>gfl>^It 
would require more time to collect them J&aa ~W 
should tak e jtQ, ,^go to Moscow. It is true that since 
tne passage" of tfe'TSTg'inen, the unsheltered and un- 
sheltering waste has been either inundated or parched 
up ; but such calamities are less an obstacle to the 
rapidity of our invasion than an impediment to the 
Russians in their flight They are conquered without 



wirich! urge them* to restore ttiat Li^aiiaT'ivhicli 
they_j>brauned neither bj peace nor %ar, but Joy 
]^ The army T)eing united, and a battle 
requiring Eim in the field, Napoleon left Wilna on the 
16th of July, stopped the next day at Swerateiani 
during the heat of the day, and on the 18th arrived 
at Elubokoe. He there took up his abode in a 
monastery, from which the small town immediately 
under it appeared to him more like a collection of the 
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huts of savages than the habitations of civilised 
Europeans. 

An address from the Russians to the French had 
just been circulated in the army. It contained a 
good deal of abuse, accompanied with' an invitation 
to desertion. The Emperor was irritated on reading 
it, and dictated a reply, which however he immediately 
tore to pieces ; he dictated a second, which underwent 
the same fate ; and at last a third, with which he was 
satisfied. This was the paper which was published at 
the time in the journals under the signature of a 
French Grenadier. While he was engaged about 
this answer, he was apprised that on the 18th Barclay 
de Tolly had abandoned his camp at Drissa and was 
marching towards Witepsk. He immediately ordered 
all his corps upon Beszenkowicsi ; he ordered Murafc 
and Ney to that place from the neighbourhood of 
Polotsk, where they then were, and where Oudinot 
was left. He himself proceeded from Klubokoe, 
where he had been surrounded by his guard, the army 
of Italy, and the division detached from Davoust to 
Kamen. Thus far the greater part of the army had 
gonug on marching In astonishment at not finding apy 
^eneinies. They appeared iu-many instances less lite 
rajj^y'oT.warrian^ 

less nmd ^" to profit«JdJi^umey. But if war and the 
enemjsjLpuld thus continue to Bybefore th^JUcethe 
Ebrizpn^how far should they advance in thepui^tj-jflLj^ 
l^gthpnthe 25th a cannonading. ;jyas heard ; jUMuQia. 
an»y.8£ well as their leader hoped for a battle, a victory, 
and peace. The sound came from the quarter of Bes- 
zenkowicsi. Prince Eugene had just had an encounter 
with Doctorof, who commanded the rear-guard of 
Barclay. He had cleared the passage of the Duna 
and burnt the bridge, which the viceroy had repaired. 
Napoleon hastened to the spot, and passed over the 
bridge to ascertain what progress the Eussian army 
had made, and whether he could overtake it before it 
reached Witepsk. But being soon convinced that 
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Barclay had outstripped him, he returned to Beszen- 
kowicsi, where his armies now arrived at the same 
moment by the north and west roads. His orders of 
march had been so clearly laid down and were exe- 
cuted with such perfect precision, that all these 
corps, after leaving the Niemen at different periods 
and by different routes, notwithstanding every species 
of impediment, after a month's absence a nd after 
traversing a hundred leagues from the time of their 
departur e, were all reassembled at Beszenkowicsi, 

whi^Jbeyjr^ach^^^^ 
Jtlgjyr, In consequence, the greatest confusion now 

prevailed in that place : but before midni ght, all these 
masses whichJ bad appearedjftfi^ifflHy inteimingkfl 
g£Mb&a!^c)§M£& aw.asi the vast collection of troops 
flowed off towards Ostrowno, or was absorbed in 
Beszenkowicsi ; and the most. fi^htful . tumult^w|w 
sug&figded by the profounaestjcaljn. 

Eyerythihg' announced a battle on the ensuingjlay. 
Napoleon, not having been able to gain Witepsk 
before the Russians, was determined to expel them 
from it ; after entering it by the right bank of the 
Duna, they had passed through the city, and presented 
themselves in front to defend the long defiles by which 
it is covered. Murat had marched on with his cavalry 
the day before (the 26th of July) towards Ostrowno. 
At the distance of two leagues from that village, the 
8th hussars were advancing in column on a wide road, 
bordered by a double row of large birch-trees. They 
thought they had been preceded by two other regi- 
ments of their division who were to pass along the 
fields, but whom they had in fact left behind ; and 
seeing only a part of three regiments of cavalry of 
the Russian guard at the top of a hill before them, 
theyjnarched on with the utmost -confidence*: UQt. sus- 
pecting 'much resistance. Presently an officer, whom 
they sen? 'forwafcl to reconnoitre was cut down, and 
six pieces brcanhon began to play upon them. They 
lost iioTJffte~iff deliberating, but darted between the 
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trees and ran forward to extinguish the fire. They 
^izedjjheffuns: and in the impetuosity of £Eeir 
atfacl^ repmsedTuie centre regiment of cavalry which 
was jtitioiieJ on'ffiehlgh road.~~ They now perceived 
the two other regiments ; attacked and overthrew 
that on the right; and before the one on the left 
could effect its retreat, fell upon it and were the third 
time vanquishers. 

Murat mfla^Jbytihis exploit pushed into, the woods 
of 5strownb in seaxcE ^jSF^" "enemy, He soonlomid 
ona The groun^ hazily ^on^^tae 8th hussare^aa. 
ngX jfera^^ his advance- 

column composed of the divisions Bruyeres and St. 
Germain and the 8th regiment of infantry had to 
defend themselves against superior numbers under 
the Russian General Ostermann ; but after an obstinate 
engagement, the division Delzons coming up to their 
assistance, ^thg^yictjjiy was with the.King* s^Jte44>5 
the attack now and hazarded hisJ^ife-^h^tha^ajgafi^^ 
dauntless bravery as when ieiftdbeen a piiyatein tjig 
jpajaEs.* That same evening, the Viceroy rejoined 
Murat, and th e foll owing day saw the Russians in a 
new position. " PahHh and Xonownitzin bad united 
witE" Ostermann. While the two French princes were 
consulting how they should commence the attack with 
their right wing, they heard an immense clamour on 
their left, and saw their own men repulsed by the 
Russians who were issuing with the utmost intrepidity 
and in large masses, out of the woods whence those 
deafening war-cries had first been heard. A battalion 
of Croats and the 84th regiment in vain attempted to 
stem the torrent; the ranks were broken; the ground 
in front was covered with the slam, that behind with 
the wounded or those who were glad of the excuse for 
leading them off; the artillerymen, not seeing them- 
selves relieved, were retiring with their cannon, and 
the confusion was becoming general and irretrievable. 
At this moment Murat in a state of violent agitation 
placed himself at the head of a regiment of Polish 
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lancers, and rushed headlong on the enemy. Murat'a 
object had been at first merely to excite and animate 
them to the combat, but the lances of the Poles were 
in their rests, and closely filed behind him ; they 
Occupied the whole width of the road, they pushed 
him on with the utmost speed of their horses, and he 
was absolutely compelled to charge with the regiment 
before which he had placed himself merely to harangue 
it General Anthouard running forward to his cannons, 
and General Girardin rallying the 10th regiment,, 
seconded by General Pire, they retrieved the fortune 
of the day, and the Russians fell back upon their 
forests. One division alone sfcill occupied a thick wood 
in advance, which was carried by General BelHarcL 
At this point of time the Emperor came up. The 
viceroy and Murat hastened to inform him of what 
bad happened, dhd to consult him on the propriety of 
proceeding. Napoleon instantly ascended the highest 
point of ground in the neighbourhood; and having 
reconnoitred the forest which lay before them, and 
which had presented so formidable an aspect to the 
two victorious princes, gave orders for advancing; and 
that same evening, Witepsk from her double hill might 
Bee the French riflemen debouching into the plain by 
which it is surrounded. Here everything made it 
necessary to halt Napoleon slept in his tent on a 
spot of rising ground to the left of the road and 
behind the village of KukowiacsL 

On the 27th the Emperor appeared at the advanced 
posts before sunrise. Its earliest rays discovered the 
Russian army encamped on an elevated plain, which 
commanded all the avenues of Witepsk. The river 
Luczissa, flowing in a channel of extraordinary depth, 
marked the foot of this position. Li front of it, ten 
thousand cavalry and a body of infantry showed an 
apparent intention of defending its approaches; the 
infantry was in the centre on the high road; the left 
on woody eminences; and the whole of the cavalry 
on the right, in double line, supported by the Duna. 
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Buonaparte was on a small hill, from whence he could 
survey both armies. The front of the Russians was 
no longer directly opposed to the French, but inclined 
with a bend in the river, so that it was necessary for 
the latter to effect a change in their position in order 
to face them. The first who advanced were tw> 
hundred Parisian vottigeurs, belonging to the dth 
regiment: the 16th of horse-chasseurs came next, 
with some pieces of artillery: the Russians merely 
looked on. The King of Naples, intoxicated with 
the view of such an assemblage of spectators, could 
not restrain himself, but precipitated the chasseurs of 
the 16th on the whole of the Russian cavalry. They 
were driven back, and cut almost to pieces. Murat, 
stung to madness at perceiving the result, threw 
himself sword in hand into the very midst of the 
rout and confusion, with the sixty officers aiid cavalry 
that he had about him. The mere audacity of the 
attack disconcerted the Russian lancers, who halted. 
The remains of the 16th rallied and were joined by 
the 53rd regiment The successful charge of the 
Russian lancers had brought them near the foot of the 
hill, where Napoleon was giving directions. Some of 
the chasseurs of the French guard dismounted accord- 
ing to custom to form a circle round him; and by 
discharging their carbines drove back the lancers, who 
on their return fell in with the two hundred Parisian 
voltigeurs who had been left alone between the two 
armies. Everybody gave them up for lost. But 
though alone they themselves had no feeling of des- 
pair. Their commander led them, desperately fighting 
all the way, to a spot of ground interspersed with 
thickets and deep gaps, which bordered on the Duna. 
Here they formed in an instant with that quick sense, 
which habit and danger together inspired. The 
Russian lancers embarrassed by the brambles and 
brushwood and impeded by the many refts and 
openings in the ground, could not act to advantage; 
and while they were endeavouring to surmount these 
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\ obstacles, they were struck by the French bullets, and 

• fell wounded to the earth; their own and their horses 9 

• bodies encumbering the field still more. At length 

they were repulsed; the flight of their enemies, the 

/ applauding shouts of the French army, the insignia of 

the legion of honour which the Emperor on the 

instant dispatched to the bravest, the words he used 

on the occasion, which were afterwards read by all 

Europe, everything served to complete the satisfaction 

of the men at the danger they had escaped and the 

glory they had just achieved After another sharp 

action the Russians withdrew behind the Luczissa, and 

united on the opposite bank, presenting a force of 

eighty thousand men, 

Their assured aspect and strong position in front of 
a capital made Napoleon believe they meant to give 
battle here ; and this was in fact their intention. IJp 
put an end to the attack, though it was only ^even 
jSLthe forenoon, to prepare for the next da y. H e 
breakfasted on a hillock among the riflemen ; while 
greying .jhegound. a ball hit one of the jKajangjii 
hisjuito. _ On taking leave of Murat* he saM^iLXo* 
morrow at five you will see the sun of Austejiit?, !" 
Murat bacTrio faith in the prediction, to which indeed 
the event did not answer, though the Russian general, 
believing Bagration near Orcha, had resolved to give 
; battle, and his determination was changed solely in 
: consequence of his receiving in the course of the night 
; intelligence of the retreat of Bagration towards Smo* 
lensk. Still perhaps Buonaparte was to blame in leav* 
ing any opening for such a change of purpose, and 
there was a time when he would have taken oppor- 
tunity by the forelock. There is no doubt . that an 
accumulation, of adventitious - honours §nd distinc- 
tions, Eke a weight of gotTen armour^ .clogs, the mind 
and presses on the j&ecKe^pf action;., and they are 
therefore fittest for those who have nothing tojfo 
either" to gain "or Tieepjthem. Even fame its§jf.JRj& 
manner suspends the aspirations after excellence, 
"VOL. ill ~ B 
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and it is therefore an advantage rather than a subject 
of complaint that it is gently posthumous ! Ou 
the 28th, at daybreak, Murat sent to inform the Em- 
; peror that he was going in pursuit of the Russians, 
j who were no longer within sight. Napoleon would 
J not at first credit the report ; but their empty camp 
' soon convinced him of its truth. Everything in this 
camp bore testimony to the commander's science in 
war; nothing had been left behind, nor was there 
the least trace to indicate the route they had taken ; 
and the ^capture of a Russian soldier who was found 
asleep in a thicket, was the only trophy of a day which 
was expected to have been so decisive and brilliant The 
armj ^tei:eii^Wit^)sk and found i%m £me*ba&j&Jk* 
Eussgan quarters. .JKq. v one was, to be sgeja, in it but^a 
foejews and Jesuits.^ Jl&eveouM rive no inforaia- 
j£o#l. The J rencn followed m pursuit for six leagues* 
through a deep and burning sand. At last nifrbt 
put an end^o tneir progress at Aghaponovchl 
TKe soldiers^ parching with thirst, could get only 
muddy water to quench it ; and while they were busy 
in procuring it, Napoleon, held a. council, thejn&glt 
bfwhich was that it was useless to pursue TiEe Bras- 
sisms^any farther at present^ and that it was advisable 
^^^Sh^^^^^K^ the confines of Old JEfcaagfc 
As soon as the ESiperor had formed this resolution, 
he returned to Witepsk with his guards. On enter*- 
ing his head-quarters in that city on the 28th, betopk 
off his sword, and laying it down on the maggg^ucfc 
ooyered Jus table ; u Here," said he^ * Ihalt^^^nt 
tojrej^ni&oitre, to rally, to rest mj army, and to or- 
ganise lPc3and.' The, /campaign bi IBTSTs over';"^®^ 
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CHAPTEB XLIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Battle of Smolensk ; battle of Valontina ; unopposed advance of the 
French ; Barclay de Tolli superseded by Kutusof. 

Those who expected Napoleon to stop short in the 
middle of an enterprise like the present, or who 
seriously advised him to fall back to a place of greater 
safety, could have known very little of his character. 
He was not one of that description of warriors to 
-whom the trite satire could apply : — 

" The King of France with twenty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again." 

He had however those about him who gathered up 
the " sweepings" of his mind, and who expected hirp 
to be afterwards bound by them, if they fell in with 
their own timid resolutions or an unforeseen event 
Everything unfavourable to the expedition is sedu- 
lously recalled and stamped with a prophetic cha- 
racter, and as if it had met the approbation of all that 
was sound and judicious in the army, though in the 
endless agitation of the question and suggestion of 
every possible view of the subject, it was probably 
only as one remark in a thousand, that on which the 
least stress was laid at the time, and though in all 
likelihood not a single individual in the whole camp 
ever dreamt of the catastrophe that followed, but 
which in these retrospective pages is traced out in its 
fullest extent and with every mark of verisimilitude 
upon the face of it Buonaparte might in a fit of 
weariness and disgust have thrown out. some such 

It 2 
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expressions as those mentioned M atJ&e^gd of thej§gt 
cBagterf^"tri&^©3 an" Hypothetical line of defensive 
operations from Riga in the north to Bobruisk in 
the south, and laughed at Murat, who resented the 
retreat of the Russians as if it were the JajrSKIT QJt^sai 
a^JJutjnenlW 

5lS.^SfiJi8.M Mqscow, 1814 a;t Petersbiu-g^-r-but it 
igU^ery unlikely , he ever seriously entertained &BJL 
§jjph.liiea& The agitation and restlessness lie is said 
to have manifested at this period are easily accounted 
for from the heat of the weather, the lassitude he 
experienced, and a variety of projects for circum- 
venting and detaining a, Jge that^ co^a^tij.^dgd 
his orasp, without supposing that he balanced between 
action and inaction, or had determined upon taking 
np his winter-quarters in the height of summer. It 
became him to do something. Jf he could not fygcjl 
iggjj to fight with» he must jjo in search of places^ jof 
which ttie conquest would give an eclat to hisjurms, 
and put a natural period to his march. Accordingly, 
we find that nowmoxe.4ha& ever, his imagiftSLtionjKaaL 
possessed jvith th^idga of Moscow captive: this was. 
the term ot all his tears, the object of all his Jioges. 
In the possession of that city he was to fin3 *every- 
thing, or a compensation for it in romantic achieve- 
ment and endless renown. It was absurd to suppose 
that he would wait eight months for an object, which 
he felt to be within his reach in twenty days. If 
there had ever been an appearance ofiugecision. it 
^iy soon vanished.' Already full of the plan whicR 
was to crown him with success, he ran to his maps. 
He hejre saw nothing but Smolensk and Moscow— jjffi- 
great Moscow,* The holy city — names which he re- 
peatecTwith satisfaction, and which seemed to increase^ 
his eagerness. At the sight of them he appeared in- 
flamed by the genius of war. His voice became harsh, 
his glance fiery, and his whole air stern and fierce. 
His attendants retired from his presence, through fear 
as well as respect ; )jut at length his mind wasjSxfid,. 
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his determina tion taken, his march traced out : jm- 
mediately thetempest was calmedTancT having given 
consistency and utterance to his conceptions, his 
feature s res umed their wonted character of pla^idifcjL 
and cheerfuln&gg. 

e did all he could to gain over the officers to his 
opinion, resolving doubts, answering objections, and 
entering into the „ .Question with that fran kness anci 
simplicity which secured by manners the^ngelity and 
attachment of many w]ipm neither his misfortunes, 
their .country, nor tnQ cause of mankind coiili^huid. 
; I(^^iedoubl€i4.bis attentions ta thfi..8oJdikj£k;»if he 
I met any parties of woimded, he stopped them to in- 
quire into their situation and history ; he often sent 
\ wine from his table to the sentinel nearest him ; and 
J reviewed the troops which were in his neighbourhood 
t every day. Encouraged in this paaune^. A§^Jormid- 
'- able names o£ Smolensk anci j>f Moscow didnofc 
f alajm.,them. In ordinary times and to ordinary 
habits, an untried soil, hew Tribes ofpeople, a distance 
which m agnified everything^ would have appealed 
inga^era^e; 6bsta^lB§ ; .3iiJ " to such men, these jjrerg 
P£§QS§Iy_^i strongest attractions.,.. Uhey delighted 
only in hazardous situation^which became the more 
exciting m proportion as their peril and their novelty 
gave them an air of singularity and of adventure. Ambi- 
tionjras now let loose from all restraint : every cir- 
cumstance "tended to jj^rreTli passion. for jefiown ; 
they had plunged into a bouifcDess career.. Btow in- 
deed' wa ^fejp_08sible to estimate the ascendancy gaine4 
\ abd t he j ^j^serfflven by a powerful conqueror, who 
hadlSdjto ^ms"soiai(Brs after the victory of Austerlitz^ . 
'^a^e"y6ur"cEI3ren after me; I give you leave ; 
anSTT* one. among them shall prove worthy of us, I 
will bequeath Km mvnroperty and declare him my 
succ^sser, 

The union of the two wings of the Russiajianiiy 
i^ear Smolensk an.g^jt. severe repulse received by 
Sebastian! at Irikowo, together with the news of the 
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peace of Bucharest, hastenedjhe decisio^^ofjlapo- 
leojL The march ofBarclayupon Rudnia and other 
Circumstances con vince d him that the Bttssiaajlwao^ 
were gatherin g to a head and meditated an attack, 
ugpn him, rLe therefore determined . to stnkeTtE^ 
j£t Hq^ TBfe wrote letters to the Prince of ikskmnEl 
and his other lieutenants to follow him with all speed 
to Smolensk. He then separated himself from 
Oudinot, leaving St Cyr to reinforce him ; and re- 
moving his line of operation from Witepsk to Minsk, 
{suddenly threw^Jumself southward with a hundred 
and -eighty-five thousand men to the left o£jfche- 
Dnieper, on Jtlie left Bank,, and- in the rear. dLihe 
enem^ko were t^^ In this 

manner he proposed to outmarch the Russian general 



and rea^E^moIensk'lB^r^Em": if he su< ^^ 
he woj^TEaYQcut oJftKe Russian army not meidbjfroj^ 
ifoscow, but from the centre and the south oiRugapaj 
and nave accomplished against Barclay, and Bagra- 
tion united what he had vainly attempted at Witepsk 
against Barclay alone. IJiis was one of those^^rand re- 
solves^ which ably executed change the face of warand^ 
df^mrej^ffie result in this case J^as n^bTSnfwSSSe^ 
Suonaparte lefT^Witepsk on the lStlTo? August^ 
after halting there a fortnight. He was accompanied 
by his guard, the army of Italy, and three divisions 
of Davoust's. From Orcha (to the south of Witepsk), 
as far as Idadi, the French proceeded in a straight 
column along the left bank of the Dnieper. In this 
moving mass, the first corps, which had been trained 
by Davoust, was distinguished by the order and com- 
pleteness which prevailed through its several divisions ; 
and it was held up as a model to the rest of the 
army. The division of Gudin lost its way in swampy 
woods, owing to an ill-written order, an/did not joS 
till twenty-four hours after. The Emperor traversed 
the mountainous and woody country lying between 
the Duna and the Boristhenes in a single day, and 
crossed the latter river at Bassasna. Its distance 
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from their native country, its historical celebrity, the 
antiquity of its name, excited the imaginations of the 
French, who at last perceived only a narrow stream 
lined with brambles and brushwood. The Emi 

his tent in advance of RassasnaJ ~ 0n th e 
ffi^ffielMfm y inaj dKe^^ toge ther^ ready to 
Mg^pdy into ordeFbTTiattle, , with .the Emperor 
c»jior^back m "tEe midst of ffieny The advanced 
guard drove before it two pufka of Cossacks, who only 
Wanxed to destroy the bridges aHasome 
As iar as Liadu the 





^ _jmei^or_gr€»t service to theTrenchbo% 

from their j fexterity in business anct ffiejr Tmowleaj ffi 
^Ge rman . TKyoncf Iaadi, Old Russia commenced, 
*ad the > JswajKfige seen no more j the genewd quarrel 
whichmaolond wage witKthat peo^e being ef 

- — -~r*~?— ==»*«?-— ^^r - — >* -*~~r*\ "I'll " *Tbr~ 

by their aversion to images, for which the Mu 
e ntertain a reverence^approacning^o lgcJaiJy. 

On tbeT^tETjT August^ at three o'clock, the army 
were in sight of Krasnoe, which a Russian regiment 
seemed disposS to ctefeniLJ>ut it was deieated Juf 
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ilNey . T5n entering the town, sue thousan 
itussianlnlaiitry were observed beyond it in two co~ 
lums, with several squadrons covering their retreat 
This was the corps of Neweroskoi. Thejgound was 
well adagtedfor cavalry, and Mur at took possession 
^r^jT^TK^T^^gs^havj^ been broken down jie 
tad some difficulty in jadBSiff at ffie enemy. Newe- 
ioskoi united his columns and formed them into a 
complete square of such thickness that Murafc's cavalry 
was unable to penetrate or throw it into disorder : 
when closely pressed, they faced about, awaited the 
onset with firmness, and discharged their muskets ; 
thai profiting by the disorder they had created, they 
continued their retreat At onetime, this column was 
marrhmg on the left of the high road through some 
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standing corn, when suddenly its progress was im- 
peded by a row of strong palisades, and the Wurtem- 
bergers were ordered to rush upon them and make 
them lay down their arms. But they stood their 
ground, repulsed the Wurtemberg corps, and (having 
made an opening in the palisades) pursued their way. 
Neweroskoi hastened to attain a defile which Grouchy 
had orders to reach before him ; but that general had 
only six hundred horse with him, Thejfth J&flgsgsrs 
were also toj^weaJkto intercept so J^ji$ji}&~JBk*Jgz~ 




{ 



, ^at^capii^TTOuld^l^ve been le£b . jwitbput.^ xiefe&C^- 
/ Neweroskoi, however, effected his retreat like a lion, 
leaving behind him one thousand two hundred killed 
\ on the field of battle, a thousand prisoners, and eight 
pieces -of cannon. It so happened that this action 
\took place on the Emperor's birthday. Murat and 
//Ney, on delivering in the report of their success, 
i ordered a salute to be fired from a hundred pieces of 
I artillery. The Emperor, somewhat dismayed, observed 
j that in Russia it was necessary to be economical of 
\ French powder. But he was told that it was Russian 
j powder that had been taken the night before ; and 
■ this explanation seemed to satisfy him. Neweroskoi 
hastened to shut himself up in Smolensk, leaving some 
Cossacks in his rear to burn the forage. 

In the meantime, Barclay and Bagration stationed 
towards Inkowo between the Dnieper and Lake Kas- 
plia, hesitated about attacking the French army, whom 
they believed to be still in their front Twice they 
had resolved upon it, and twice drew back. A 
misunderstanding existed between the two generals ; 
Barclay, aGermL, cool, scientific, systematic^ wishing 
to protract the defensive war; Bagration, an old Rus- 
sian of the Suwarrow school, brave, impetuous, and 
eager for battle. The former had no one but Alexander 
on his side : the army and the other generals as well 
as Bagration looked upon the advance of the French 
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on the Russian soil as little less than sacrilege. But 
w hen_they heard of the situation of Neweroskoi, there 
was no longer aTquesSon*of1Forcins: the French lines: 
all ran to arms and hastened totne rescue of Smo- 
lensk. TF^'3^3edTMaBitants were returning from 
t lieir tem ples where theyji^djegjg^ to giy$_.Jj3#a 
tnan£s ig r g^success of their troo^s r wKen thej be- 
Eelq_then05lee3ing and cohquefefnymg Hbefore the 
"victonous Jbrench. Murat and JNey Tiad jyready com- 
menced aa^ttack on the city. .Ney had indeed 
attemp ted to carry the citadel by a coup dsjamvri. m 
which he lost two or three hundred men and was 
Junjseli slightly. wounded, His ardour having cooled, 
he withdrew to an eminence on the river's bank, where 
he was examining the city and the surrounding coun- 
try, when on the other side of the Dnigpgr he thought 
ne cou ld p erceive considerable masses of troops in 
motion : he hastened to inform the Emperor of the 
circumstance and to conducthim to the spqlL^J^ipp- 
%9ftISai|pg anived'there, (fistinguished JJ^Jbhe jxudjgt 
of_d^uds of dust long dark columns mferspersedjsith 
the ghttenng ^^ 6FlnnumefaBIe~arms._ These masses 
were advancing with , suglLxapidrty .thatitex-Sfifinied 
to^ran^Ttjvas^in fact Barclay and B^gcatiW^JLthe 
Head oiaTTi^dre3^*ahd fwpiitj >.1iA^fiflT|d _^g^_^ 
tEiT sight, Napoleon clapped his hands in a transport 
oTjoy, arid^excMmeST " ^IaiTITavTtKem !" But 
oncejfi^ *t^^ He immediately passed 

along the line oFhis own troops, and assigned to each 
commander his station, lggyjb^a^l^ 
p ied in front between himselflmd the Dnieper. This 
Ke"o3ere3 to tEe enemy for a field of battle. ,Th.§y 
difflR5tri3fiotJ8^ to" % SScept'ftr""ancT tKe" next morning, 
while vanous opimons were entertained on the sub- 
j^ T werpaft^ im fny r^tf^ towards J5mia jM^-4he 




oppo sit e ^an k ot the_Bnieper. Hapoleon could neither 

■ *H " "■mill n ||M*" I|M li ' ■ C i»i f . . ^inwy, gmJum i W iK f* " i«T»»»»g ^ . l>#w . M fa < 

do 
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with va riona succes B during the day . Here a cannon 
Town an~ entire row of twenty-two men be- 
longing to a battalion that had presented itself in 
flank before the Russian batteries ; there stationed on 
a number of little hills, the army applauded as in a 
theatre by the clapping of hands the struggles and 
the success of their comrades. Ney was to attack the 
citadel; Davoust and Lobau the suburbs; Ponia- 
towski was to descend the river, destroy the bridges, 
and cut off the retreat of the garrison. The sharp 
sounds of the discharge of musketry from the walk 
continued all the day, and annoyed Napoleon, who 
wished to draw off the troops. 

Night now came on : Napoleon withdrew to his tent, 
and Count Xobau^Tiaving obtained po^Se^D^XMSTthe 
ditch, had ordered some shells to be thrown into the 
city to dislodge the enemy. Almost immediately 
were seen rising thick and black columns of smoke, 
with occasional gle ams of light, and {hen spffilM 
burning flakes ; at length pyramids of ^SaiijeascjeS^ 
from every pari These distinct and distantSres soon 




jQQe vast conflagration, which rose 

in ^irUng^ad de^^iye^^iem^v^over nearly 
tEe w hole of* Smolensk, and consumed it amicEst omi- 
nous^anJ awful crashes, TTiisj^kstejr, which Count 

Lobjg^y^eryn^ OTally imputed to 

was theworE of "the Tcusaans') threw lam Into great 
^^&m^oOu^The Emjjeror, seated in front of his^ 
ient^SreJ the terrific spectacle "m Slence. "NeUEex 
the cause nor the result could be yet ascertained; 
thfijiignt was passed under arms. About three 
le morning, a subaltern omcer belonging to Da- 
voust had ventured to the foot of the wall and scaled 
it, without giving the least alarm. Emboldened by 
the silence which reigned around him, he made his 
way into the city ; when suddenly hearing a number 
of voices, speaking with the Sclavonian accent, the 
frenchman gave himself up for lost But at this 
instant the level rays of the sun discovered in those 
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whom he first imagined to be enemies, the Poles of 



mtartne _city , ^ 

^e3amesT Buons^rte Jhe^ftejt w JajC.eot^re<l Ship* 
lensk L walki ng over its smokingj^i^^ajxyidfit. hfigQ$ 
oi nieaS pmdjat down on some matt ing at the doojr 
of a~cpuage (wEJe the bullets from the citadel, still 
ossession of the Tlussians^ J wlSre^wh^a^ n>uii J 
yea3) to declaim for an hour on the cowardice of 
lay, the fine field of battle he had offered him, 
and the speedy dissolution of the Russian army from 





country by burning its capitals ! While heaXecF with 
this 'discourse, a messenger came up with the news 
that Begnier and Schwartzenberg had beaten back 
Tormasof, who had made an attempt on Warsaw. 
" See/' said he, " the wretches, they even suffer them- 
selves to be beaten by Austrians;" and^glancing 
roimdja_guick and. inquisitive eye, added, " I hong 
that none but Frenchmen heax me.^ ibbut This 
time Eapp and Launston arnved at head-quarters, 
the one from France, the other from Petersburg; 
they brought the Emperor important information^ 
but made no change in his determinations. Although 
Ate multiplied disasters and fugitiv^^nator&^jlya§ 




i^g ^and decisive jjg&ug. To lose no time, he con- 
gaSTthe advanced guard toTHTurai anCJSey; and 

Spaced Davoust "under the brdeis of the King of 
aplea 

The Bussians still defended the suburb on the right 
bank of the Dnieper. The French employed the 18th 
of .^sfc andl tW ensumg niAt m.r^nstructii.L 
Jbridges. On the 19th, before day, Ney crossed 
the nverhy the light of the burning suburb. He and 
his men at first ascended slowly up the steep acclivity 
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before them, not knowing whether a large Russian 
force might not be waiting at the top to rash down 
upon them ; but they foun d ORly a band of Qog sacks 
whojdisanpeacgd iJtEiar approacE. TlieJiwo roads 

r d0Ne_iai«>«N^ M «ii, ^••■-»--Y*C«-- fia, 5 *~**w** m *~**~*mm*u~**~> 

here gjyei^„Jta_retersburg and Moscow; agA 
it was discovered with some difficulty that the 
xC^ijykiniantry hadtaken the one t6 jSIoscow. -Negr 
might soon have got uplrttFWem^TSuTas that road 
follows the course of the Dnieper, he was obliged to 
cross the streams running into it. Each of these had 
excavated a channel or deep bed, on the opposite side 
of which the enemy successively established them- 
selves, and whence it was necessary to dislodge them. 
The first, which was that of Stubna, did not detain 
him long ; but the hill of Yaloutina, at the foot of 
which flows the Kolowdnia, was very severely con- 
tested. The stubborn resistance experienced on this 
spot has l£STa^|Sr^miie to an ancient tradi- 
t^JfeJ^hjs^^ 

jQ gtory . But what was ascribed to superstition, was 
owing to accident. Barclay not liking to take the 
direct road to Moscow, along the right bank of the 
Dnieper, which exposed him to the French fire from 
the other side or would have betrayed his retreat iit 
the night by the rolling of the carriage-wheels, had 
gone round by a circuitous route which joins the 
main road near Valoutina, and where -tjgy amvgd 
almost at the same time as the Russians. "BeTliad 
only to pass the height in order to block up the defile 
into which they had entered with all their artillery 
and baggage. A furious combat ensued. Thirty 
thousand men were successively engaged in itoa 
either side: the obstinacy .and .carnage were equajU 
and %B: 4 £utj£mdio it,' during _ wi^ra^qKaHg^ 
made their escage. Junot with the Westphalians 
fracTati oheHEme got in their rear ; but at the moment 
of attack, his heart failed him, and he nearly lost his 
marshal's staff by it. Buonaj^xtgjWh.o was at Smolensky 
buried in to^ 
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tha t the report, of cannon was yne^ely owing tp soifte 

po^ts , wou l d hardly befc eyg tfafir^ 

h&d been a bait^, till the account of the misfortune 
©F"€feneral Goudin, an excellent officer, (who soon 
after died of the wounds he had received), overwhelmed 
him with chagrin. It is supposed that had he been 
on the spo t to give difeHionsjTKe' Hussiaii army inigEt 
liave"3>een completely disabled. SiicK is £he con^(g 7 
cfuence of undertaking more than Tiuina^^gacity^^ 
eKecbl 

"^The next day, at dawn, he appeared ontheJiel d of 
ValoutmaT'" The'ToTdlers o( Ney, aha^ those of the 
division Goudin (bereaved of their leader) were 
ranged round the dead bodies of their companions 
and of the Russians. The battalions of Goujdiiuan- 
Jared reduced to mere j"«rto nnfl ) hwt t.hfty ffifiiped to 
STa priSe in the reduction of their nujakas^JCie 
j^perof could not p^pceed in front of them, wjj^gujj 
^EeppCS| ^y^tijrolijofc. yp^th^lbfldiieft oLttie.^lain, 
aSa^^S^^^bayftnets ,J&*&o&^ 

1 _^byJbe^^knfle „of,,t.hfi canflifiiylBut^QSr 
AesenSOTTO reJilihrfiW , a-dlgEgH, of yoryT His 



ffratitudeTransformed tbe^field of battle into a field 
ffi triumph . He felt that the time was come 
in which his soldiers required the support both of 

5 Raises and rewards. Accordingly, never were h is 
ooksmorein^ressive andj^e^ctionate._ He declared 
that tBsBaEtle ^Vasjffi^JDaagt brillian^gxploit in thek. 
imlitaryhistory. In his rewards he was magnificent. 
TEe lltHT2Tst, a53TT27ffi"oT the Tine, aid the 7th 
of the lij 




and promotions . These were the regiments of Goudin. 
Hitherto the 127th had marched withouj^aiL^agl^ 
liecauseif 'haff not ^ according To the established rule, 
conquered one on the field of battle. The Emperor 
delivered one to it with his own_handa_ He ak o 
rewarded and d^tinguish'eJ the corps of Ney. The 
favo urs we re va luable ln jbhemselves and for the mode, 
in~wnicK They were confer reicL He was surrounded 
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w .». . — „„ „„ ect of making 

thej^vatesjthe companions j» arms of. the jnastetjof 
Europe— forms which brought back the long-regretted 
usages of the republic — delightedjindjkra^ 
He was a monarch, but hgwas t^ m/mar^h f^-ih^ 

sovereign whfl Jbad . delated biinself by his ownrnfflto, 
andwho elevated^ others in proportion to thejra. la 
Jhim there was everything to stimulate zeal and eflgrt^ 
nothing to e^feijrence or imply reproach. 

Never was there a field of battle better employed 
to stir and exalt the feelings ; but when out of the 
observation of Aft.^oldienv his reflectiflfig^J^k^j^. 
<Efferent tone. On his return to Smolensk, ever y 




which issued from it, prevailed over the acclamations 
of triunijjlx. which had been just heard oa the J@0, of 
Valoutina. A^JWilna and Witepsk there h^dLfe^aut. 
want of hospitals? hut this was hot. tha^caseat 
Smolensk. ' fifteen ki^e brick buil^ngs ^^^^ 
ihe flajnesnaoTL een jBejhsgtttfjQT ihis purpose • and 
^&-Jm^?*izj9f ™?£x. br4n^ ;and . m^S£SS^ 




had used up all the linen for bandages, or for stamen* 
ihg the wounds ; and it was necessary to substitute 
the paper found Th the city archives. O ne hospital 
containing aliuhdred wounded had been forgotten for 
ihree days, and was discovered byllapp in the mdsT 
<fistressing state : Napoleon immediately ordered Us 
own stock of wine and many, pecuniary gratuities £5T 
he bestowed on these unfortunate men,,, whose suf 
ferings had only kept them alive. There was another 
consideration in addition to the inevitable JtoggdeS^-- 
and evils of war, whicVhow gave the Emperor a good 
deat "of uneaSnesa " Ifce turnihg^bT^molensi^ 
could no longer believe to be merely casOfcl, ~~ ~~ 
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the resultof ajudde&J&of desp eration . It was the 
effect o f cool determination. The Russians S^L^m 
plovedthe_ 



^jcaution andjunrangement in this 
ction, and then (a&JlaJeacnt i fron^ 



Greek prieSTlaH ltjaxShe Fren ch, w hom they repre* 
seated a^b^ds ol, jjQ^^diar iea or legions o f demons 
EeSdecTb y Antichrist IrfifTnin ^i^ft ^raTT^ ^g^^ 




tSTRussians was that their slaves would Jise up and 
throw, off their pondage ; jand it was . therefore an 
oQect jtp prevent their having any communication. 
wwETt£e French. They made use of the most im-* 
probably and disgusting fables to excite their terrpr 
and hatred, and of their ignorance and degradation, 
^j^P^tuatg totignoran<5§ and degradation. It was 
their jj^ad^at the doctrines of the Revolution, jogaglii 
loosen their jjrasp on the wretched serfs who comnose 

%gJB^^i2^3lii e ^uafry t)^jfet.made ihfim 
send tha i bar]Sro us hordes agains.t,the French teni- 
tory, the consequences of which now came back to 
tE&fi^ves^ to their infinite horror and surp rise, in 
fSe^shap g of an invaslMf which might producej^ 
"same eflfects._ JBiipnaparte should have availed^him- 
se jfbf tbe offers that were ma&e him t»o*fte$acE the sejrf 
from t he proprietor and the soil. But this was his 
weak side. " lie did" not understand extreme remedies ; 
and Eg, JEfls foftdftr of pi>yftr,.than ojPaheriy I 

The intelligence which now reached him from 
every side roused and kindled his ardour. His lieu- 
tenants seemed to have performed more than himsd£ 
Accounts were just received that St. Cyr, having 
taken the command from Oudinot who was wounded, 
and obtained an advantage over Wittgenstein, which 
! would have been more decisive, had not a French 
. brigade, stationed to support a battery, bat seized 
! with a sudden panic, fled across the mouths of the 
; cannon so as to prevent their discharge, and to enable 
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the Russian cavalry to get possession of them. In 
this action two Bavarian generals were killed, of the 
names of Deroy and Liben. They were of the samg 
age, had served in the same wars, had advanced by 
the same steps, and met the same death : one gravg 
received them both. On hearing of this victory, the 
Emperor dispatched the baton of marshal of th£ 
empire to General St. Cyr, and placed a number of 
crosses at his disposal. 

Barclay had retreated as far as Dorogobouje without 
offering resistance ; but a little beyond that town on 
the morning of the 23rd of August, a slight wood 
which Murat wanted to reconnoitre was vigorously 
disputed with him ; and having pierced through it, he 
saw the whole Russian army (Barclay being just then 
joined by Bagration) drawn up in order of battle. He 
immediately sent word to the Emperor to inform him 
ofEfT)avdust alsK "trihb did not approve o? tHe*<3iSSQ^- 
tion^wTnch Murat feai mad^mote.to. him to hasten 
forward"!? he did not wish Murat tc> engage witiaaut 
huxu "Xt this intelligence, which he received in the 
night between the 24th and 25th of August, Napo^ 
leor^start^d -feopa his state of inaction with transport 
T°l juiisposition .so enterprising . ; a^T Zei&^w&L 
suspense was torture. He pressed on with his guard, 
a^^roce^eJlwelve leagues without, stopping ; trot 
SntEe ^^ ey|mi3^of ?Ke "3aj* /before^ tlie enemy had .&&: 
agp^ar^. TEelr retreat was attributed by theTPrench 
to ajnoyement made by Montbrun to their leKT^J 
fESIiselves to a false position taken up by Barclay, 
which Bagration having immediately discovered, did 
not even abstain from imputations of treachery. Bjjg^ 
cord and impatience were at their height in the 
KuSian camp, and they only waited' TbTHt&e arrival of 
Kutusof to supersede Barclay. The Repch Ej^SroF 
on his side was no logger in a state of fluctuata£»-f-E& 
pressed forward without apprehending any formidable 
consequences' from the defection of the Swedes and 
Turks ; and neglecting the hostile armies of Essen at 
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.Riga, of Wittgenstein before Polotsk, of Hoertel 
before Bobruisk, and of Tchitchakof in Volhynia. 




of araia^ioEcyi would yanis^^tbe,^Ki shock of. 
ij Se^Eund erbolt which be was abmitja.jaup.cb. And 
^efTSrcoIm^ he entered 

WitepS^amoaffegd^to one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand men, wasnot joqw more than one njg^clred 
and fifty r seyen t£ou sand : part be laSTelTto occupy 
Witepsk, Orcha, Mohilef, and Smolensk : the rest of 
those that were missing had been killed or wounded, 
or were straggling in his rear. But a hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand men he deemed sufficient to 
destroy the Russian army by a complete victory, and 
to gain possession of Moscow. 

The Emperor had advanced so rapidly to Dorogo- 
bouje that he was obliged to wait there for his army 
and let Murat go in pursuit of the Russians. He 
found that place in the same state as Smolensk, that 
is, in ashes; particularly the trading quarter, where 
the people had something to lose, and who forming a 
sort of middle class, a commencement or nucleus for 
a " third estate/' might be accessible to the promises 
of liberty. The army now moved OA in three columns 
abreast ; theTEmperor, Hurat, Davoust, ancTTTey in 
t&Pmiddle, on the great road - to Moscow ; Ponia- 
towski on the right, and the army of Italy on the left. 
The principal column, which followed the track of the 
Russians, fared the worst ; but orders h$d beengiven 
tojfag-fa roops to take jprovisions with them for several 
3ay&JBacn regiment was accompanied by a number 
of little Polish horses, carts for the conveyance of the 
baggage, and a drove of oxen. Each soldier hacl in 
^Jk^psact four 'Biscuits of a pound each, and ten 
g^^^jof flbtrr.; a©d the army had with them & 
number oTHltle portable oveng. The soldiers were 
becoming accustomed to this wandering life, and 
learnt to make the most of the scanty means afforded 

vol. in. s 
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them. From Slawkowo, a few leagues in advance of 
Dorogobouje, Napoleon on the 27th of August sent 
orders to Marshal Victor, then on the Niemen, to 
repair to Smolensk. It was also from the same head- 
quarters that he published the details of his review at 
Valoutina, in which were inserted the names even of 
the private soldiers who had there distinguished them- 
selves. He added that "at Smolensk the conduct of 
the Poles had astonished the Russians, who had been 
accustomed to despise them." This had the effect of 
redoubling the hatred and efforts of the Poles against 

them. In theraqr^ of the n^fthjhq fryfrjfr rtfi^g*** 

in datii^l^p^jBidAe.of Old 

TSfttecrees" ^^chj gguld fiadLtbeir T! _ _ 

hjfflalgj iiL . Jf[i3B£?- ^ Murat had pushed the enemy 
beyond the Osma, a narrow river with high banks, like 
the greater number of rivers in that country. The 
Bussian rear-guard had taken up a position on the 
opposite bank ; but Murat had gone round by a ford, 
and placed himself between the enemy and the river 
at the imminent risk of being precipitated into it, 
which nothing but his desperate courage could have 
prevented. He only lost a great number of lives to 
no purpose. At the moment of the chief danger, a 
battery of the Prince of Eckmuhl refused to fire. This 
incident produced a violent altercation the next day 
between Murat and Davoust in the presence of the 
JSmperor at Semlewo. It had nearly ended in a 
challenge. 

OjL.thg. 28th of the month, the army traveled ffo 
vast^pTains of tte^^qyemment o£ wiazma. They 
passed" hastily over open fields, several reriinenlEL-. 
marching abreast. Ine high roatrwas given^ np to 
the train of artillery and to the hospital-waggon^ 
The Emperor appeared in every part on, horseback. 
Marat's letters ana his approach to Wiazma still ggve 
him hopes of a battle. He was engaged in caES^^ 
aslie rode forwaf cTTiow many thousand cajin onlbalis 
would be required to destroy the enemyi&^anpy. 
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Napoleop . had appropriated a certain station for the 
baggage, a nd had published an order for burning al l 
carriages that should be found among th e trooro. as 

ifc . *^*-»w~i l i ii ij.li> * > ii f^ l **« M , i, j W'. i n . » i>. )."' *U '"" ■ ^ IL| — *~— -»,,, jfcr- ' | * 

tney might impede and seriously endanger the opera- 
t^a§ r tttM&-fiUapy. A carnage of General Narbonne, 
his aide-lfe-camp, being found in this situation, was 
burnt on the spot without suffering anything to be 
taken out A lette r from Berthier to Barclay, dated 
from Eibky, and relating to some indifferent matters, 
cxmcludediv^ 

mands me t<Tentreat you to present Ins compliments 

zander, and to say to mm that 
neither the vicissitudes of war nor any other circum- 
stance can impair the friendship w^ich hA feAfc fa r 
Em? 3 ^ On the siine day, the 28th of August, the 
advanced-guard drove the Russians before them into 
Wiazma. Thejjaacj^p^^ 

procure only a little mu^dyjyater, of which. tjjftJEm- 
peroThiinself was glad to drink. At night the enemy 
d^rojfift. > ,the bridges of the Wiazma; and j,% r 
pillaging thg3own sgLJl? 6 to ^ It wasTiere first 
ascertarnedTbj^^ especial orders 61 

the Emperor, that the Kussians and k 43yO^JU^p w wjj h jel-- 
difeiff'W^^h'e incendiaries A sutler wh om he found 
pillaging was ordered to be shot ""T^ut those about 
him sta&oned theja§na Ac^tim jrfta.^^ the 



Emperor was expected to pass, with a woman and 

^v(Mi3rchil<iren kheeEnglyiris^Sde, who jyere to rer 

uswiSilEmiol family ; and the man was imme- 



oi dispositi on. 

He was still on horseback when he saw Belliard 
riding up with an account of a new disagreement 
between Murat and Davoust, and that DavoustJkftd 
refused to let his di vision s act u&der Mixrafs orders, 
IiTcon^uehce Uuonaparte sent Berthier £6' place the 
division Compans, which gave rise to the dispute, 
under the immediate command of the king. Dayopt 
shjjfcjiimself up in his obstina cy and in his^gB^Sq^ 
^ "" "■ ^ s 2f 
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e advanced-guarcTwere pursuing theHussians as far 
as Gjatz, exchanging only a few shots with them, Na- 
poleon heard at Wiazma th&tthe Russians yrere 
ceiebratine: IV Deum at Petersburg for the victories^ 
fijPSjJiSBSlK an.4.. Smolensk. pLeJ Emperor wa sagfon- 
ished at this aecounC "TejBmms r Tie^^Sine " 

'TE5y<^ man^CHS^ 

In th is retreat of the Russians, though they burned 

tEetowns Iblie jzjUages were g^S^which"^ro5Gi^5 e 
French wftlT fo^ge^" 'jjjSg&i ,0Yen&_ and sESjerTTTnis 
preference was attributed fiy some to the hatred of 
the Cossacks to towns as implying a greater advance 
in civilization. On the 1st of September, at noon, 
Murat was separated from Gjatz only by a coppice of 
pines. Gjatz is divided in two by a river, the trading 
part being on the side nearest Asia ; and the French 
tookjjossession of one half 2 while the Rui&i^n^ytere 

bunnnj£7 ^ ^K^Z2E^-^^^^^ di^gpgafled 
benind the flames^ and tEe foremost of the lighjb 
troops yr$x$ in pursuit, when one p£ the. infift^ifcants 
carae^out and ran. towards iheni, exclaiming that lie 
was & Frenchman. He was conducted to Davoust^ 
who interrogated him. He said, thatanentirejfcujgg^ 
had taken place in CE'e Russian" counsels; „ thpt 
KjitusothaJ. succeecfe3 Barclay^ that ft battle waajfcg 
l>e the consequence ; and that tfiey had retreated to 
fiS^^^^^it.to' avoid the enemy, .but Jtp take udj*. 
strong i>gsiiiQn. to root themselves - there, and either 
con^eri)r.pei^sh. 

JjLPJficer that arrived asji, fla&of truce about the 
same time confirmed this intelligence by his. .sinister 
looks and answers. Being asked by one of the 
"French generals what they should meet with between 
Wiazma and Moscow, he sternly replied, " Pultowa." 
He expressed his surprise at the utter absence of pre* 
caution in the French camp. Some Cossacks in their 
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itss. ha d be gpi 

_ -_ y ^ . — ailed toTEim, 

and rode in to the town with his interpreter and pn.e of 
{ESnS^ uncouth costume and.w]|g 

_^njsa<fojaff^^ T^eir^answers 

^ltesB flBd^^wT£h the informgAioaL^hat bad just Bggn 
receive^ . ^Parfifay faying thus ffiMTifid into f^j^Jgi 
sgita^f cl^moiir and increasing opp osition, the plaiSf 
retreat' which '' IbeliadT&oasted of" in"l8Q7 as the only 
one t9 save Russia, was superseded by Kutusof, age- 
neral of the old school, with Tartar features and 
character, fierce and supple, a favourife^wJtKT^ 
Countrymen from his resemblance to them^^jid pos- 
sessed of more reputation than skill, though not 
witKoui a certain tact in availing himself of. ckcttm- 
^^a^Jg^clay contiuued to. serve unjler .iiftjijew 
cniSfor the r e§t of the campaign with-the samsLSteadi- 
ness andTpexseverance that he had shown in the^xom* 
mAwTlyfthe anny. At length, the Bussian army 
halted; ffilorado witch, sixteen f V ,1c m^ ^^t"^, imt4 
ayj^t multitude of peasants . bearing th§ cross~aad 
snouting, "It is the will of God," repaired, to Jbhg„ 
pl^LofBbrodino, which was already broken up"and 
iOTnied mtaentrenchments. iNapoIeon ann ounce d an 
" inff ^battle to the army. He allo wed t hftm 
f^-mm^pieiMe their ar^£K 
proyS&s • aMhTsamf time [wan^J^S^- 
mentesent off for supplies, that If thfiy.did notjrjtttn* 
oiftEe morrow, they would deprive themselves of th$ 
hp&<Hif ;qf fighf4»k.-rHe., then .employed himself, in 
siu^i^g the enySrosa^l his head-quarters. Here ; 
mark ecTffi e j^ailQejad^hthey exhibited in .$gH£ul- 
tare;l)ut ^at th e sigh t of the TJjatz which .pouj& jjp 
c Mreittt^^the WoTga^ t he earl^and Jiabituaffeelings, 
at glory superseded in the cohguerdr ofso many invert 
evfeiy dther senttffi en^ ahJhe expressed a lofty qom- 
pla86fi^urEavffig*t>ecome the lord of those waters 
which were destined to visit Asul &$ it they were 
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[owing on to announce to thftt„ayarter of-4ixajn»lA % 
his fame and conquests,, ani to op^n a pajgflgft. fog-- 
J3£b.tdit 

On the 4th of September, the army, still divided 

into three columns, left Gjatz and its environs. Murat 

- had advanced a few leagues onward. Since Kutuaof 's 

; arrival, troops of Cossacks had hovered about the 

heads of the French columns. Murat was vexed at 

seeing his cavalry compelled to attack so contemptible 

an adversary. It is asserted that on this day, under 

one of those impulses which would have become the 

age of chivalry, he darted suddenly and alone towards 

their line, halted at only a few paces from it, and 

there, waving his sword, intimated his orders for them: 

/ to withdraw with an air and gesture so commanding 

[ that the barbarians instantly retired in astonishment. 

J He had proceeded but a little way further, when he 

/ was compelled to halt at Griednewa Ajieepjnmne 

yas hej[^Htin^tljr defended bj£oaft#nJ^ ; anJ&e 

advanced-guard of the Viceroy coming up had engaged 

with the Cossacks, who for a wonder stood their 

ground. Platof afterwards related that in this affair 

an officer near him was wounded," y/h.6 imijfgEaify- 





"Cossacks fornS living turned aside the baUjivJaaJn*^ 
cantations, as h e had been expressly cha rged toJ oX 
Konownitzin wi^3rewY~ah3 on thel>tn nis blo ody 
track was traced as far as the jBnormpu| ; inonagtety 
of Kolotskoi, a Gfothic Balding constra^ilftTfeiie^ 
ages, when even the temples of religion were not 
sacred lromjIi§ fiiry of domesticjxar. As the army 
advanced, they fgund the. whole, plain infested by 
clouds of CcHg&cks; the corn spoiled, the v3&j 
sacked* .and the devastation general" fTh^fw 
Sgns that clearly indicated the field of battle, w£ 
Kutusof was preparing for the grand army. JNapoleo pi 
ascended jan, eminen.oe from which he survevsd-jSft 
whole country. From the nature of the* ground, the 
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Kalouga raa.lnn|or «, «nddftn t ^rn to the left at Borodino 
to j oip th^ ^f(tfi^a r he concluded t hat the j&ngx&y 
stationed o n the heights JbeJbind jh^riyer, mustjae 
strong on ffiS Tcentre' and, ,rjght» m (j , wQifcafi their 
lkt.^ In prooF'oTTEis^ they had here post ed a great 
number of tr oops, and constructed a reftoinft^wKh 
great care on~6he sJde"oT tKe hlgKTSadT l!? apoleonTj^f 
aprglinunax^step, gave orders for the carrying of tins 
redou bt. _JW 1 * vmage s^ajid^woods /wyje * ifljjpftdjftt^y 
j^en^go^ession^ ot TEejattact was general The 
teii ffgiAnfl w ftrp driven T)ack diT^Bofodino. The re- 
doubt remained exposed in front of their army. Corn- 
pans placed his cannon on some Jbigh gro und which 
SerxgfiLas a platform to batter Ifc aj xq as ashelter Ipr 
his infantry to advagce^ The 61st marched foremost, 
and the "redoubt was T&Ken at the first . onset,. atjfc£e 
point of the bayonet ^Jfeut Bagratiofiugpn^ joei&letfoe- 
ments, winch re^pok jta ^Jl^r ee times did the §1$ 
wrg^u^^m the possession of the ftn^,^ ^d th^ae 
tame&jysjre they driven, from it Jby .them. JUjagt, 
to we vai; they maintained their. _acqnisition^ though 
cpYered VQ$k bjood, and nearly half of thai 

x503*lm[wxed wtere the tJ^J»J&diail_tt»a: 
l TKj inTEhe reotaubt," replied the.Qctaffld^^^-aeigfc- 
^guxisg.'. wood stftLgwaj^ but at 

length the attack on Schewardino by Morand and on 
the woods of Elnia by Poniatowski succeeded in driy- 
ingback Bagrations troops, and Murat's cavalry swept 
t heplain . The Emperor appointed Jts station to. each 




-T" -i.*** ' "■ 




gefyty" EEOSat upon its ground and till night 
^ffeUL One of Davoygfo "regunents, taking its rank in 
titie foremost line^and deceived by the darkness, 
marched into the very midst of the Russian cuirassiers, 
gjnd efiectecTiEs r etreat with difficulty and with oop* 
mderableTosa "* ~~ "** 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

BATTLE OF THE MOSKWA — RETREAT OF THE 
RUSSIANS ON MOSCOW. 

The Emperor encamped behind the army of Italy on 
the left of the high road; the oETguard havin gibrmed 
a square, rom^ hisj^nt. As soon as the discLaigeo?* 
small' arms had ceased^ the fires wem.kindled. The 
Emperor slept but for aTshort time. General Caulain- 
co^aH^l^mlhe ^ptoe<T redoubt Hardly 
a single prisoner had fallen into the hands ofTJEk 
French, which was accounted, fox from the drc^m- 
stance that the Russians, haying been lately %cc#Br 
&Smff^"mth the Turks, wko give no quarter^ 
would rather Be killed' than surrender. Najwleonoif 
this determined that a battle of 'a^^eiy.wouH!^^e^ 
direst ;,a.nd sent orders to hasten on those parkswhich 
h&d not. jet come u^^JOn that night a thin, cold rain 
Began to fall, and autumn proclaimed its arrivaTby . 
yiolent jgusts 6f wind! A good "deal of stress isjaiil 
on thi s circ umstanceljy those who wish tq^accuse 
Buonaparte ofTneffness and iri3egS^ai^^.2^§35^ 
and who to confirm their theory assume a peculiar 
sympathy between the seasons of life and the seasona 
of tne year. The speculation wpuld.be JSQre pertinent 
if he had lost the battle, or if hie had not lost .anoflSer^ 
n§a*$r to the solstice. It is certain from better TutfecH 
rity that Tie tad a~seyefe cold on the mon^jjMQ^Jtbe 
7th, iTtliat must be supposed to have thrown a dam p 
upotf'his "faculties^ or ii^his scruples and., sus pense*" 
(whatever they . might "Befidid not ame £com j jaothex 
<&use, the seeing a still jmpre formidable e^^my-^^ 
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ha tred, fear, an fl despair pf a. ;qfl\p1ft pepplfl, a nd the.. 

bemn^^ This in 

truth waited for him in the sullen background, and 
he was li kely to see anfl fee j it Hogney t han ot he rs. 
Me MmsgiLcall^ the.l)aUJe of ^^J^ail^lBij^ 
brilliant of all his feats of arrets i and he would hardly 
dotnis. it it had been the leastso. It was themost 
51ooay and the hardest-contested^ whi ch AhfiJ rench 

temunation of the enemv.^— as if French imarinjfe 
tion shrunk from the idea e^'^ll^ic^^m.sS£apLQiE^ 
a^nymgioa bo much has their courage and their 
sense of glory to do with vanity, and so little Vith 
fortitude ! 

The hostile fires were several times thought to be 
on the wane dur*m* the night ; and theje, wasa doubt 
that they might still j^tre^t. before Jftpro^, ^J^g- 
ever, tbe light of the Russian bivouacs was^extjn^ 
guished onljr by that of returniiig Seiy. For once 
tESP^WfiSlao Occasion to go far in searcb of them: the 
sun of the 6th of Septemberjgse upon the two a rmies. 
in the sam e position m jymch the ^, J^caSfeg^yhsd 
IefRBBm. The Emperor took aHvantagej of the^aEfie^ 
.dawn _ to adviance between the two lines, and observe 
ffoma§uccessidii of eminences the whole front of the 




tent from the Mo^kwa to the old Mqsqqf £oa4 Their 
light Bordered the Kalouga from where it discharges 
itself into the Moskwa as far as Borodino : their centre; 
from Gorcka to Semenowska, formed the salient part 
of their line. Their right and their left receded. The 
Kalouga rendered their right unassailable; and it was 
too far back to be of much consequence. Barclay 
commanded the centre on a long level height from 
Gorcka to the still smoking ruins of the village of Se- 
menowska, both which places were strongly intrenched, 
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with a formidable redoubt of twenty-one pieces of 
cannon to the left of the first, just above Borodino. 
The Russian left was under the command of Bagra- 
tion, beginning at Semenowska and ending at Utitza 
on the old Moscow road Two hillocks armed with 
redoubts were in front of him. This was the most 
accessible point, since the redoubt taken by the 61st 
the day before could no longer defend the approaches 
to it Tutchkof, it is true, was stationed still farther 
on the Russian left behind a wood on the old Moscow 
ro^d, but there was room to pass between him and 
the last redoubt of Bagratipn and take the left wing 
of the enemy in flank Having concluded his recon- 
noitring, the Emperor formed his plan. " Eugene/' he 
said,* " should be the pivot : the battle must be begun 
by the right As soon as under the protection of the 
woods, it shall have carried the redoubt opposed to 
it, it must turn to the left, overthrowing and driving 
back the Russian army upon their right and into the 
Kglouga." In the course of the night, three batte- 
ries, of sixty pieces each, were erected in front of the 
Russians, two on their left, and one near their centre. 
As soon as daylight broke, Poniatowski with his Poles 
had orders to advance on the old Smolensk road, 
turning the wood on which the French right and the 
Russian left wing were supported ; and the first dis- 
charge of his cannon was to be the general signal 
for battle. The whole of the artillery was then to pour 
upon the left of the Russians ; Davoust, Ney, Murat, 
lastly, the Emperor with the guard were to precipitate 
themselves into the openings ; and in the confusion 
the centre and right of the enemy would be uncovered 
and almost surrounded This plan, apparently a fine 
one, was not strictly followed up in the sequel, either 
from accident, a want of proper energy (as is pre- 
tended), or from the stubborn resistance of the adver- 
sary. 

The Emperor was on the heights of Borodino, 
taking a last survey of the field or battle, when Da~ 
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voust, who had also been examining the ground where 
he was to act, came hastily up to Mm with a proposal 
for turning the whole left of the Russian army with 
forty thousand men. But Napoleon, after listening 
to the Marshal with great attention, replied, " It was 
too extensive a movement ? and on Davousts per- 
sisting, exclaimed rather sharply, "Ah! you are 
always for turning the enemy: it is too hazardous a 
manoeuvre" Murat was still convinced that the Rus- 
sians would retreat before the next morning: Rapp 
was of a different opinion ; and the Emperor again 
going near to reconnoitre (though with only a few at- 
tendants) was recognised by the Russian batteries, and 
the discharge of one of their cannon was the only 
sound that broke the silence of the day ! So still 
was the calm before the tempest ! No longer (from 
what he had observed) entertaining the slightest doubt 
about a battle, he returned to his tent to dictate the 
order of it He had surveyed the two armies, and 
considered them nearly equal : about a hundred and 
twenty thousand men and six hundred pieces of can* 
non on each side. Or if the Russians had more men, 
he had more soldiers : the one were prepared to die, 
the others resolved to conquer. That same evening 
he issued the following proclamation, which was read 
to the army the next morning : " Soldiers ! you have 
nowbdfore jpu.the battle which you have so long 
^ggedTIj5rom this momenFiBe victory depends Upon 
J& u .?iiM^ "U" S necessary for us : it will bring us 
abundance, good winter-quarters, and a speedy return 
to our country. Act as you did at Austerlitz, Fried- 
land, Witepsk, and Smolensk ; and let remotest pos- 
terity cite your conduct on this day. Let it be said 
of each of you, He was at the great battle under the 
walls of Moscow." 

An extraordinary movement had been observed the 
same day in the enemy's camp. Kutusof surrounded 
jdtibJbis pipl^t^ n and jsdlh. the pomp biTieligion, Ha^ 
paraded an image ofjthe Virgin, the protectress of 
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^aq^sj^^jhroxigh^^the whole anny. pretending it 
was saved by nothing short of a mfracTeT^£tff wfinSng 
up the feelings of nis audience to a pitch ofjfosazy 
against the JBrench as. lnceniftan^^arch-reb^l^ 
sa^ile^ipus disturbers of the sacred soil All this 
i^a, de a l rfi d. a a d , neural effect J for t^r^jIS^Bog^u 

<£e&JiBl^ 

^)fJQLam£s^^£.p^ Af pWpa j "O horr^ 1 * 

uke^atof Wbarian|L§^in|rt: all that the^tlieiBfielss^ 

S^lf^t^^ Jl^Jibertx Jw^ichJhfifflB 
P§!5plejfought w^ thB^ f bejng. 

the^wereuthe livestock ^ their title to a XQJSXQQSLJSi 
tne skies tteir being deprived of everythin g o n 
^j^^thie invasion of their territory thfl.mor g gnocF 
injk'as they were^ convinced they bad a p^fedLn^t 
at ^ jgdl of tliei£Ieadei».4io iavade and ravjge Ji ey^rj 
qther country. I . d o npt complain . of their fenataggnx 
ot jself-3evolion, for I hold all courage, all attachmgnt 
to be so far good ; what I complain of is that libCTfe 
Jrgth, jusTGce (when it cornea to. their tM^Twant 3he 
same gross instincts to defend them. is passion 
merely brutal T Of has not reason too a. sparfol" 
^tSereal'fire ? It happened by mere chance that on 
the same day the Emperor had received from Paris 
the portrait of the young King of Borne painted by 
Gerard. The person who brought it supposed that 
being so near a great battle, he would put off the 
opening of the case containing it for some days ; but 
he had it brought to his tent immediately, and ex- 
pressed the greatest satisfaction at seeing it. He had 
it placed on a chair outside his tent that the officers 
and soldiers of the guard might take a view of it, 
and said to those about him, " GenUemen^if W&JC2& 
were fifteen, believe me he wouffibe here irime midst 
df so mo/dyVrave men otherwise than in a W^j^fi** 
In the evening^ Tabvier, an aide-de-camp of Marmont, 
arrived with the news of the defeat of Salamanca, 
and took part in the battle the next day. 
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Night now returned, and with jt, the apprehsngjos 
o£ t he escape o f the^Rusaaas. This preve nted o r 
interrupted^^ called 

dicativeof retreat h aj^^ 

t heji_assailed h im7wnich w^frsj^fcjfflfl dftfitfoujte, 
state of thebx)ODS : aMne sent andprdered three 
days provisions to be immediately distributed to the 

' rose himseM tesee if the senti- 

ihould pram thfijBflfcorv ? 

lb 



nraraT and soon 
ne 




;*< ■■» "^*i^rv*«^' 




a B^^on^^Jitigrio nnH nnrmtiLhffd hraugteoa. 

C^?rSffifetlPA and ..a vioi^^ 

vain endeavoured to quench dun^^Jth^^nMik^^At 
length, five o clock arrived, y^e ol NftYfi ^COTf 
^me to m m^^u^ thatJi^^ 

JBLBgWj , and Jo ^ea^^eay^a.tegp the attack 

JJ*^mp$ror. He instantly 

[e^Uo^^ 

It was half-past five injfche morning when Napoleon 
.ft.rrrirfta tiaqt t.hA r f}n^"^ T -^niPh wa s captured on the 

«EtfSepEmfe The day dawned, an<f the Emperor 
pointing to the east, said to his officers, " There is the 
sun of Austerlitz." But it came directly in the faces 
of the French and was of advantage to their enemies. 
Injhejjigi^^ far 

eno ulm inaHya nce : it was necessarv Jt^JflJ^n tEem 

forward wftich. tfrft jfaisiiiaiafi did Wt flttCTPtr t^ him 

seeming fearful to b egm first .While the 




was waitingJor the soun d of r omatowski s cannon on 



M*^*flfc<* •» -• •**•-» • *:»*,«. 



ofRince Eugene's regiments, the IQfim, havnur 
yughed over ^^ iJafi,pridge of Bo rodino nolyith^nduig 
the efforts of &g o fficers to k eep it badL.iS3IatS<isi^ 
tiie heightrof^torck aT wK ere it^ would v ^ve been 
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flgrtg>EgL feftj_TigiJJff 3jgjJiy>ffWi)fid tin itajnjjpf 

seeing the action thus begun, and concluding that 
Poniatowski was by this time engaged on the old 

Moscow road, Buggflmrte.gax§. ih&^BfiStedJ^ajl^ 
attack. In the midst of the thunder that instanEIy 
rose on all sides from the previously peaceful plain 
and silent hills, Davoust with the divisions Compans, 
Desaix, and thirty cannon at their head, advanced 
rapidly upon the nrst Russian redoubt. Their object 
was to reach the fire of the enemy, and at once silence it 
But Compans was wounded with many of the bravest 
of his troops : and Ragp^cop^SSJsSS^d to take his 
place, and urging on the menwith fixecT bayonets, and 
at a running pace, was the first to reach the redoubt, 
where Jjft^jlax-j^LjEaun^ed. It jcaajthg^jgaaty- 



second time he had been^so. A third general who 



succeeded him fen also. Bagp wag con veyed to the 

^apgjDWVjdi9. exd^ecC-ll^aiT^SSI^H^ 
wounded? BuLBb^are they going o xL^bove ihere| 

The aji3^e-cainp rejjlie^that the guaftiLwas wi 

tefinjafethi "business. ".Nq/' s^d Nawleonp^l _ 

take good cays of that; I wttljjain theTat^mffioiif 

them." Ney with jus three diviSon^.cei^^^^n 

thogsaiuL D?en, hastened to the -Succour oT^Davoust, 

and the fire drifte~ enemy was thus aiverted. The 

57th^3omi^^^ rushedjjn 

a^anst th^Kussian mtrenchmentSj^^^ 

^oming in contac t wiflTtEe enemy, drove th^^M^ 

afLtbe p^t _ 6F^Be n bayoiiet. aud Jailed ereaTnwSSra 

Ney """then attacked aj^L earned the^ two other 

It was now midday. The left of the Russians 
being thus forced and the plain open, the Em peror 
ordered M urat to a dvan ce with_his cavalry an dcom- 
plete the^businesa That prince was almost in the 
same Instanl 'seen on the heights; when tj^ejjecond 
Russian line and. some reinforcements sent byTcniP 
chakof coming up, io>. the assistance of the fir st, the 
French received §>., check in the ^t/H335ij3" 
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virJory T and retr eated . The Westphalians, whom 
lapoleon had just sent to succour Poniatowski, and 
who were traversing the neighbouring wood, from the 
direction in which the Poles were moving, taking them 
for the enemy, fired upon themand increased the 
confusion. Murat narrowly escaped being taken by 
the Russians by throwing himself into the redoubt, 
where, with a few men, he defended himself as well as 
he could with mingled bravery and ostentatious de- 
fiance, till Nejrcame to his assistan ca Ina nhour 
after by obstinate an 3"repeatgfcEarges he had effected 
therem ^e ™&Q$d&t_ 9?- Jhe R^ia^JKft^^ngT^^^ 
hey^ g>jf th/jruj^ 



their centr e oommenced, were still Uftt0SJ^edj l aDL^, 



p ,,byfiOUtittual rej^j&ementg mut^h^j^f^^ 

ppnrM a dreadful fixe upon ^ Ney a ndJMurat., It was 
necessary to c arp: Akat - posijaon. Dufour an<J ,tbfiJ5jtt 
1 J troonsjyei^th^^ 

i e Russia ns. General Friand with some of 
infantry " supported this attempt, and 



lislodj 



Davoust s 

although wounded, ensured its success. 

Murat and Ney were now exhausted, and sent to 
Napoleon for fresh supplies, who is said on this occa- 
sion to have hesitated, thinking that the troops of 
Friand and Maubourg already upon the heights would 
be sufficient to maintain them. Kutu sof profiting by 
the delay summoned all his reserves to the assistance 
ofj&grati or^ wno was enabled to reform his line from 
tKe^^SET^tteiyTnJbhe mid^l^ Jtg. the wood ne^j: 
Jsarewb tfh biOST: and^pushed on his infantry, 
ca valry, and artillery in one fi^jjjanAjai^Jte ^ ffor^ 
against the JTrench. jtfey^ncT Murat • withstood th£ 
wishing tempestflt was as much as (hey couTd^Ha* 
Hands soldiers, ranged in front ot oemenowska, 
repulsed the first charges ; but being assailed by a 
storm of balls and grape-shot, they were daunted ; and 
one of their chiefs saying to Murat who rode up at that 
instant, " You see we can stay no lon ger h ere! 
The king replied, ^T"can stayllEre very well mysel£" 
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The o fficer rebii 

SgED^Sold^ 



face 



ia( 



_words z coolb 
sent Borej 





t o fa .k illed!"" Sfurat 

mperor, who still demurred, saying " that the hour 
of nis battle had not yet arnvgg, thou 
oTthe enemyjs Jails ha^u^J^n v fiCMa^axi.< 
^This Je^V^wing^.that th^^wer^^ainij^ _ 
-fix lengA he gave J^auriston permission, j&«&duuUj& 

SiHeed, appeared to Turn so important that he 
presently after urged it with marks of impatience. 
Th§~4p*ergds .gX^rtillery soon crowned the- yrests of 
the hills. Eighty pieces of cannon (Uscha rgedTth eir 
coiiteiTts at^ce. The Russian cavalry adyifiggd ^Ee 
firsT against this "brazen barrier ; but were p^jgadto 
retire in order to escape utter destruction.^ TEe 
infajitry then cajQCteuon. an thick masses^, j g whic h, 
%ousk ife . .Erench ^tterieajfn^ d^j^jwle 

Evla ed 
ejx ranks 
over i£ toiripTmg it (as it were) in .soprn undeTS&sir 
feet. At last they halted, not darmg to advance, 
resolvea not to turn back ; ana iSagration beigg 
aTToiiT "th^jim^C ^ oun <fed 2 either through want 'of a 
^aerTor e^^^^^tJ^JPSSSX*^ th^tpod tor jEwo 
entire^'hours' to^be cut in pieces 4 j$ri^QUt anyjjffier 
movement than the" falling of the men, excitmgtEe 
pity and wonder of their enemies. ^g. w am^iiM&^ 
being by/, this time nearly .gone, Ney exten deThis 
right to turn the left oFihe newTront opposecTto him; 
Davoiist and Murat secondSTthe "aEEempt" anijj^m- 
pleted the defeat of what remained of Bagrations 
troops. 

The battle was then over in the plain, and became 
concentrated near the great redoubt, which Ba rclay 
defended with pertinacity against . Prince Euggne. 
The latter immediately after tne taking of l^oi pdin o 
had passed* the Kalouga in front of this redoubt, 
where the Russians h^d relied more especiallj Lgn th e 
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steeg heighte T surrounded bv deep a^4 lytrn ddy ravines^ 
u^n^Eejgxbau sted state of the French^ and on eighty 
pieces of heavy cannon wTuchTmecT ttaficEe 01 tlie 
re 

steel 

th em unexpe ctedly. ' "Surprised ."EJy.-Qn^^f those ORsets_ 
in which the JBrencn excels ..thgy^Qft^^suddejgLgaay 
Mqran d^s soldiers (eighteen hundred iBgn of the 30th 
regiment with General Bonnamy at their head) in the 
mi d st of them, and fled with precipitation and termor. 
lifthis atl'ack TTabvief, the aide-He-camp of Harmont, 
whcTEad arrived the day "before from Spain, particularly 
d5GngiSshe3" himself. This happened early TrTTE'e 
morning ; and the attack was more vigorous and 
successful on that point than had been intended. 
Morand found himself alpne in froni of ^eraiBjas- 
sian Tines; andT£utusof and Yerndof recovering frpia 
their panic, turned round upon the French. The 
36threg jment had jo defendji^lf^a^inst a n army . 
BuTTmnce .JBug&u.e with, its remains and the^ rein- 
forcements that arrived, maintained himself oiftEe 
slopeof the redoubt for four hottrr^gainst all jJ5p,t 
war could display of.^jeans, of effort, and of fury . 
At one"time his attention was called off by an alarm 




received orders to attack the redoubt in flank with a 
body of cavalry. Two hours after, news was brought 
to Napoleon of his death. He fixed on General Cau- 
laincourt to succeed him, who was overjoyed at the 
appointment. While the light cavalry was pushing 
its advantages, he wa s to turn suddenly to the left 
with his cuirassifiXg^Bpajaud take lie formidable redoubt 
ifTT!Eer?ear whinh Pnr^fi Eugene "Was still "in vaii 
5te^in^j m^liront. Caulaincourt, on receiving, his 
ins tructions, ca j ](ffi ffiit, c: .Y.cm shall see me there iiri- 
1 i ^^telv, dead or ali aae-*! ..He instantly set forward, 

oygrthrowihg in hisjway_a]l that opposed Km." Then 
turning suddenly to : the.l^£b. he was the .first man to 

VOl. IIL T 
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loubt, where almost 




p enetrate. 



i nstant a musket ball mor tally wounded him, jl is 
conauestTJecame his "fcmb. Intelligence of this vio- 
t ory a nd lossftoon reach^i the JSm perpx^ ffis brot her. 
?he grand equerry^ heard itj a.n^ wfiATnj|( ^an%cteA 
Buonaparte asked him, m^aTTow tone73^53dLie 
wSE'to withdraw T. Buj^he merely lifted hia fog.fr fjn 
snow that he decliaed the offer, 
"^hile the ,cavalrj^ to .lexgcuiiflg^j^^ 
charge the Viceroy had nearly reached the mouth of 
tne battery, when suddenly he perceived its fire ex- 
tinguished, its smoke dispersed, and the crest of the 
acclivity shining with the moveable and polished 
brass which covered the cuirassiers. Those h ejj 
which had hitherto been. Russiaivhad becom e j ^rench . 
lETiaStehedf to stare the victory, to complete it, an< 
to secure the new position. The I^ss iajttfi^jioyea^gr, 
were by no means disposed to afiaiidonlt^easiiy. They 
wiEEdrew sullenly, lite men bent on resistance and 
revenge. Fortunately fax. the French,, th eir last 
column haxTpresented itself near SemenowskaluKpEe 
great redoubt without artillery^ which enableiQtel- 
Kard^with" thirty pieces of cannon almost literally ^ 
blow them into the air. Grouchy at the same time, 
swept the plain with his cavalry. The Viceroy 'fofc* 
lowSTBarcIay's retreat at a distance, glad to let him 
escape. The sounds of the firing became weakCTan^l 
less frequent. Officers came in 'from every parfoFthe 
field, roniatowski and Sebastiani, after an obstinate 
struggle, had on their side also conquered. JQip 
enemj bad^halted and was inteenchmg Jbimsdfin a 
new positioh - pthe""day was Thawing to . a close r'Sflr 
fEe "T)attle was ended. , It^jgag^aXout, .fo ur odocL" 
The Emperor called Mars^ai^Qrfier^to.him, and" 
ordered him. to keep the field with, the jnungj ruard, 
but under no circumstances either to advan ce q r 
retreat He then .. mounted his ^ horse, and rode oyer 
Jhe field ^o? battle, showing ffie most humaneal 
tion'to the wounded* remarking on the numBer 
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sta in, and seeming to think t hfo* hia vfo/>iy hftH tx**^ 
Km too de an It is calculated that twenty thousand 
. French and" t hirty thousand Russians feu nijttus 
faanle ? and thar*hot fewer than fifty-five tnousand 
cannon-balls were fired on each side. During the 
whole day (according to some ^accounj^jns^g^^ 

constandyje^ 1 ^? ^ay? 1 ? a * one ^ me ^ a A " he- did 
not sufficiently see tKe state oFTSE chesstboard -" and 

s A anoth er asking, "but now if there should be anoth^p 

battle Tto-mom)w V "Hurat after the Datdg was ove^ 

wanted to taEe norse, pursue the enem&fahd wuihir 

fce them as they were passing the Moskwa. \ to whiQji 

Buon^'arte only replied by a smile,. Thejgjgwjej^io 

alT ' these hypercriticisms on Napoleons want jg£ 

r esolution and the incompleteness of the victory seenas 

to be^ne^u mjjg^bFl^scow. '' That must surely ji§ve 

been a great and /lecisive vicEoiy which left tfoesufiioy 

no other resource be tween them and total sut " 

t£ah the destruction of theif^capSalr' UuF 





necessarytorind excuses for the result in the co nduc t, 
ot tfleir lead er^ wEo'(Gbd save the mark!) wjjgnqt-a 
Ffendhma n. Besides, "the accounts age, eyi^ntly 
warpe cTanS coloureft^osuif a"purp ose. Forlnstaxj^ 
MOnTbWuTahdt^auTaincourt, who tell in the assault on 
the redoubt, are repre sented as acting under the imme- 
diate diredTO n^ana^p^omtment of Murat, while not 
a word ^ is said of Buonaparte, who is kept quite in 
tKeTScC^^nd^JgB^Sht and indifferent to what was 
going Qfi jj^feaaly ^iKng^JBackwards and forwards, 
or sitt inglaTyin a chair, unable to s uppOyt^Eimself 
°* thej^^hg^ ^liereais^B eTact is that both these 
fgfierals wen t from tafiL very spot "trEerelie was! 
selffifod ^denco urgged Jay the Emperor himself: and., 
under that ju^t^I"^ inflnpnfiP. parted like £Be nglbt- 
war. Davoust, who had beeh^nurt by a 
and who would hardly have let 

T 2 
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him sink into a lethargy, could not keep up with 
Napoleon on the little platform on which he walked, 
from his incessant motion. Wheii brea kfast was 
ojj^ed him at noon by his fai{hffl[_^e!ect of the 
mlace^he refuseoTbecause tEe 'battle wag notj^twoEL 
He afterwards* tasted some Hbread *an 3 wine without 
water, and at ten hadtaken a jjlass of punch, fron 
t rouble J witE^ severe c oTd.^ He sup jreoHnTiM i jg&t§D 
sevenTnllie evenmg"mth Berthier and DavoustTwKa* 
Kewas remarked to nave an air of fatigue Mid chagrin ^ 
which was y^y^ujcoin^oiiLinhim.^ He then ^tated 
the bulletin of the battle. I£, however,' he was ODgressgi 
oiTthis occasion with u a crust of regality, T«?xfch& 
SBnse of" assumed dignity and superiority without the 

spirit to make it good, it wasjhhft only proton nn 

which he could be chargeJwith this infirmi ty : adve r- 
sity soon shgok, it from him ; and he never wa smoxe 
like himself than in his latter campaig ns. In 'fi ne, jf 
JJubnapaH? failed (as is insinuated)"^ecause^1Ie^wa« 
nT5T^^fenchniaiC,tuere are surely plenty io tajipjjg. 
place V or jteitjhat ther$ are so many .who thin k th^ 
could^ that they , qajqnot to „tkis hour settte.ili& paggfr- 
<Ience~among themselves ? 

Murat the next dav .&]}&W£& up the rear-guard of 
the Russians as far as Mpjaisk. But no traces of them 
were found on the road. I hey had taken up a do- 
sition in front of the walls of,. .that town, white 
KuEusof with the whole Kussian anny_app£ar£jL-fl» 
theTieTghts. beyond. Murat wished to dash forward 
and attack the enemy, though a deep ravine lay- 
between them, but was prevented by his generals. 
Some skirmishing notwithstanding took place, in 
which Belliard was wounded. The Emperor did not 
arrive on the field of battle before night, and '"slept al 
a village within reach of the enemy s fire. O n the 




oh~ whose account it had been spared out of hum a nit y 
£>y the Russians ; but in their^eaggmess to assail the 
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first French who entered the town, which they dM 
with shells, they set fire to it. wmie some were en- 
<te avounng to e:$j.ngmsh..t^^ 

otTEe^3rcT3EDabed the hf infr^ whjph wat-a occupied 
fcy tne en emy gcay^Iiy^d artillery This melo-' 

fremaiicTS^tion excited the astomgEmefit " Of the ftus- 
the admiration of the French. "33ter pis- 
a Russian officer who sumnionecTtBem Ho suf- 
oeingflbst in the blac¥"niass^ of cavalry 
e"ilv^6jge^1fliem ; fEey at length emerged to sigtt 
Arnl3sfHbEe acSamations of the French anny^^Sio 
werelookers-on ; and the. Russian rear-guard^retijcad 
S^amaiement, leaving them masted' of a "Sgld^of^ 
t attleln^ McE'^Eey occupied, only a ,Te w jfeetTi^IiSr 
tHe^^ ^sTa ns perceived that a serious attack upon 
tKemwas mten^ecT, theydisappeared as usual without 
I ^nS g^any^tbkens bf Weir ■ nigKt^ ^Tfc" was'^puBTtful 
wEetheTTEey had taken the roacL to J Moscow or 
K^ldugaTf hut Murat and Mortier took.^fhat to 
Koscbw at all hazards, for two days marching forward 
dftd eatiri|^^ andhorse-HesE. 

TEe^axmyoTTtaiy was advancing some leagues to the 
left of the high road. Near Krymskoie, on the 11th 
of September, the Russians again came in sJLght^and 
Murat^ drunk wrth'ihe fumes . of gunpowder, ja©3 

"isomtely bent on engaging, sacrificeiTwiffioul any. 



'B^ffaJ a j^ffi^^most "in a state i oF|renzyj wrote to 
tKQEmpe^^ Murat, 

Buonaparte was~ctetained three days at Mojafsk By* a 
oold and fever, shut up in his chamber, writing orders 
on slips of paper or. dictating to seven, persons at % 
time. He was so Tioarse that he could with difficulty 
t>e understood ; but while • Bessieres was enumerating 
to him the generals who had been lately wounded in 
battle, he, from the mere vehemence of emotion, re- 
covered his voice all at once, and said, "When we 
have been eight days at Moscow, that will be all over/* 
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He however wrote to Marshal Victor to hasten forward 
the men to Smolensk that they might be within reach 
of Moscow. He now learned that Kutusof had not 
turned M|.his*ng£t Sani" iaya&s^^gfc-SZ 
feared^ but had been regularly receHSg^; aj33^ 
fflurat 5ras within two days' march of Tfoacow, That 
great name and the great hope which he attached to 
it, revived his strength and spirits, and on the ] 2th 
he was well enough to set off to rejoin the advanced- 
guard. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

BUBNING OF MOSCOW. 

Moscow first seen by the French ; entry of the army; burning of 
Moscow ; circumstances which led to the catastrophe. 

On the 14th of September, Napoleon rejoined his 
advanced-guard. He mounted his horse a few leagues 
from Moscow, and marched* * slowly and circum- 
spectly, expecting the enemy and a uSfctfer The 
ground was favourable, and works had been marked 
out ; but e vei^th^n g j\ad hp(>i\ fthftTidnpp^ and not ait 
" uHyidual was to^ Le met-mtL .AJUSngthJffi gJEgst 
hg^tj^aibeen gained that is contiguous to Moscow, 
ajidcomjEascfe^ Sktlva,- 

^Qa»_^be<gu^^ jsight_dLth§k 

holy .citTJ bhe inhabitants make the sign of the ctjjssl 
and prostrate themsel ves on the ground. xneT light 
troops soonreachedthe summit. It jcaajtwo (/clock, 
55<l_the - ^g*e^ city was ghttering, with_ a t^usand. 
colours in t he sim. ~ "Struck with astonishment at the 
spectacle, they; jb^ificl*. JUld. exclaimed in admiration^ 
" Moar,QW ! Moscow I" All then quickened their pace*, 
and at length ran forward in disorder, till at last the 
whoJe__|gmy^claggiiig their hand^jrepeated the exr 
dSmationin a transport pi* joy ! . as marmersjgry 
<r ^jin< P*llan d I" at the end of a long and dangerous, 
voyage. At the sight~6rihis golden city, this brilliant 
clasp oF Europe and Asia ; this superb emporium where 
the luxury, the customs, and the arts of the two finest 
divisions of the globe meet : a city admirable in itself, 
but more so in the wide waste that surrounds it (that, 
like an isthmus, unites the extremes of barbarism and 
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wealth, the north and the south, the east and the west, 
antiquity and new-born empire, the crescent with the 
cross, the palaces of the Csesars with the halls of Runic 
superstition), theJTrenjch^a^ 

might) with feeKuggTctf J?rQud an3Tcon^i^£^^^t 
So$L- \tf hat a day of glory was that^-to TnTsucceeded 
by what a fall — which was not unnatural neither, for 
the height of glory is only built on the extreme verge 
of danger and difficulty ! Over this vast and novel 
scene, which rose at once to the pomp of history, they 
fancied themselves moving in splendid procession, 
amidst the acclamation of surrounding nations : herp 
was the termination which . had been gromisedjtojdl 
fSgir labours ; here they ought to stop, as thejjQould 
nojqnger surpass themselves or be^ujcpassed]^o^^rs. 
At this moment of enthusiasm, all losses an3jBllSBrings 
were forgotten. It seemed impossible to purchase, at 
too dear a rate/ the^proud satisfaction o f being ajJe 
to say.for the remainder .q? their Eves, " 1 beloneecl 
to .the army of Moscow." 

gapoleon himself fastened forward to the view.. 
He stogpedin j evidenttransport :_ an excla matioEL o f 
s^lf^ongraEalation fell from his lips. The marshals^ 
tooT^JBered round him with delight, eager to pay 
homage to his success. But in the mind of Napoleon 
the first burst of feeling was never of long duration, as 
he had too many important concerns to attend to, 
•to give himself up entirely to his sensations. His first 
exclamation was, " There, at last, then, is that famous 
city \" And his second, " It was high time \" His 
eye was now intently fixed on that capital, wh^re he 
imagined that he saw the whole Russian empire. 
Those walls enclosed the whole of his hopes, peace, 
the expenses of the war, and immortal glory. When, 
then^ would its gates operand a deputatio n issue 
iSSjI^rto ""&y : its wealth^ its population, its senate, 
and its chief nobility at his feet ? Already, both on 
his left and on his right, he saw the hostile city at- 
tacked by Prince Eugene and Poniatowski, and in 
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front Murat had reached the suburbs ; yet there was 
not J he slightest appearanc e of anything fike"a^pac^ 
dyertore. No one had approached but arTofficer from 
Suoradowich, to say that he would set fire to the 
city, if he were not allowed time to evacuate it. The 
foremost troops of the two armies were for a short 
time intermingled. Murat _ was _ recognised by the 
Cossacks, who crowded around him to extol, his 

>ravery a nd admire his finery. He gave them his 
watcE^ gHlSbLOse of liis officers. One of them called 
him tnaHetman. 

In the meantime, th&j££was.4>a§^ 
the Emperor's anxiety increased. The army became 
impatient. A few officers penetrated within the walls. 
" Moscow was deserted." At this intelligence, which 
he repelled with considerable vehemence, «4uikJ&b&h 
was confirmed by various reports, Napoleon descended 
the Mount of Salvation, and advanced towards the 
Dorogomilow gate.. He called aloud to Daiu,j&a<l 
said, " Moscow deserte3T~ X -xiost unlikely-eyenLi 
Wej piugT'enter It, and ascertain thejact. Go, and M 
r^mg]tE£5oy^rs Before me." He wqi&T not believe 
that the se men had all fled. How, indeed, was U 
possible to conceive, that so many sumptuous palaces 
and splendid temples and wealthy factories should be 
abandoned by the owners, like the miserable huts 
which the army had passed on their march ? Daru 
had now returned, having .foiled in his mission. Not., 
alnngle Muscovite was to be founJl no smoke was 
seen ascending from the meanest hearth • nor was the. 
sKntestnoise to be heard throughout that populous 
extensri e^dty ; 'lis" three' hundred thousand in- 

Labitants seemedfall dumb and motionless, as by en- 
chantment. It was the silence of the desert Napo- 




tfegi^yj^Ef^r^tshe could find. He then no longer 
doubted the fact, sbrjjgged his shoulders, and contented- 
h imself with saying, "JThe Russians are as yet little. 
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aware what 
up on the] 

turat^ with his long and heavy column of cavalry, 
had entered Moscow for more than an hour. They 
made their way into that gigantic body, and found it 
as yet uninjured, but inanimate. Struc k wijbh_surprise 
A the mighty jsolitude, they marched on in, silenc e, 
itened .to *bft ^lin^ °f their hors es' feet, r e- 
egEoed from te nantless palace s. On a sucHen, the fire 
of small arms attracted their attention. The column 
halted. Its hindmost horses still covered the plain. 
Its centre was passing through one of the longest 
streets of the city : its head was near^gJSr^mUn. 
Thegates^^ 

@S5j^^SjHe]en^Sure proceeded th e most_sai 
y^^g^^c^a few^men and women oTEhe most disg ust- 
ing a&peckdmnk, and uttering frightful i mprecat ions, 
wereobftMved, fuflj axmed, upon the wall s. Muscat 
sent them oSers^ofpeace^ but in vain i and it became 
necessary to force the gates with cannon. One of 
these squalid-looking wretches rushed upon the King 
of Naples, and attempted twice to kill one of his 
officers, flying at him like a wild beast, and endea- 
vouring to tear him with his teeth, after his arms 
were pinioned Here also were found five hundred 
recruits, whom the Russians had left behind; and 
several thousand stragglers and deserters were taken 
and set at liberty by the advanced-guard, who after- 
wards rejoined their countrymen. Murat, detained 
only a short time by the capture of the Kremlin, 
passed hastily on by the road to Yoladimir and Asia, 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

Napoleon did not enter Moscow before night He 
stopped at one of the first houses in the Dorogomilow 
suburb. He there appointed Marshal Mortier gover- 
nor of thaTcapital. xt Above all/*" said he, Jljai Tpil - 
lage. Tour head shall answer for it. k Defend Moscow 
Both against friends and foes." During thenign% 
unfavourable reports came in in rapid, ftttf^frfjy* 
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Sgmft FrfyifthpiqpjjEtfm ha/3 hftPn residents in thg 

the intended burning. T h q T^ipppFA r flltf ip f litfe 
for hifl atten dants every half hour, to make, them 
rep eat the^o minous intelligence^ they Jiad hew&jbgi^ 
atjast wrappecThimself up in incredulity^ when, about 
wj^o clock, he was apprised that the flames ha4 
broken out^ _It .Was at the merchautaLjBfilace jor 
^cnrng^ lntne centre of the city and most ppulenjt 
quaxterjojL^^He immediately gave orders, and dis- 
| patched messages with great promptitude. As soon 
J as daylight appeared he hastened to the city himself,, 
and severely menaced the young guard and Mortier. 
The marshal showed him houses covered with .iron. 
Iroofe; closely shut up, and without any Dtarks of 
i violence or an attempt to break into them ; yet a 
( black smoke was already issuing from thf;m. Napo- 
leon entered the Kremlin, thoughtful and uneasy. At 
the sight of this palace, at once of gothic and modern 
arehitecture, founded by the Bomanoft and Rurics, of 
their still extant throne, of the Cross of the great Ivan, 
\ and of the most beautiful part of the city, of which 
the Kremlin commands a view, his hopes revived. 
He was heard to say, " I am at length, bhen, in Mos- 
cow ; in the ancient city of the Czars ; in the Krem- 
lin." Heiaamined.eyer^ 

and a lofty feeling of complacency. In a moment of^ 
satisfaction and triumph, he addressed a pacific over-" 
tuire^tq^e^Emperof Alexander^ A Bussian officer of 
r ank, w ho had just been discovered in the great hos- 
p!ta£_wa8 made the bearer of iL 
""Daylight favoured the exertions of the Duke of 
Treyiso, who succeeded in checking the flames. The 
incendiaries kept JEEemselves so well" concealed,HEhai 
{hek, existence was much doubted. At length, order 
W£§^;£§tebH^ dispelled, and every 

on^IEetnok hJTP«ft)f to rasf, in the . oest quarters he- 
eojildLjfiiuC And determined to make the most of his 
present situation. Two officers, who had taken up 
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their quarters in one of the buildings of the Kremlin, 
overlooking the north and west, were j,wakgngd_a bout 
midnight by an overpowering liiEr^TE^inStantly 
looEea out, "and saw palaces eny<3oped in flames, 
which, after exhibiting all their striking and grotesque 
architecture in a glare of light, speedily converted 
them into ashes. \he wind being in thejoo rjtjij dro/ve 
the flames directly^ upon the Kremlin -so^that the 
two Frenchmen felt considerable alarm for that vast 
enclosure of buildings, where the choice^toaQES^the 

-^r^3y3Ee bummjr jl&ke£.and brand s, began to b e 
wx^temx&L th^roofe^Qf ^; Kre^i^^endie 
wipd^sudden^jBbifting, impelled the mischief in a 
different direction. The officers, satisfied of their own 
security, said, " Let others look to it now/' and again 
fell asleep. But they were soon after roused by a 
new and more vivid burst of light, and saw flames 
rising in the opposite quarter, which still menaced 
the Kremlin. Three times the wind shifted Land each 
ti*ne these stubborn ^a^vengiog.firea;^jl^^Sr 
bv the size, of the building ox by. what it contained, 
pointgi to the Kremlin. An alarming anaZ^wful 
sus picion now darted _QB t&eir minds. The llus- 
C£Bte^infornie^^ and dangerou s neglig ence 

of their enemies, had possibly conceived the id esTof 

^S^SSisS^C^^^ — S e $ ler ^th the cjjy, as they 
lay oveipowere<Tby wine, fatigue, and sleep ; or rather, 




quate funeral pile for so mighty a foe. Such & 
saci^cejuight indeed ha^e been made at a cheape r 
rSSjbEan that which was actually paid „for it/^JJ^ 
onlydid the Kremlin enclose a magazine of powder, 
unknown to the Trench, but 4 through mattention^thgit 
very same night a whole park of artillery haxTTJgen 
stationed under Napoleon s wmdows._Jf JLJ^ngte 
spark out- of the myriads. that were flyingOYfiXLtheyr 
hea3s"Ead . (frbppe3>ipon one of the ccdsaoxkS^J^ 
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flower of the army, with the Emperor, Tttllflt haw 
f >een des&rovj sd. 

^t^ len gth day ap peared. It came to add to the 
horrors of the scene, while it dimmed its splendour. 
Jjifi^officers took shelter irufche halls of the. 
The chiefs, including Mortier, overcome with 
exertions which they had made for six-and-thirty 
fiours, returned to the Kremlin in a state of exhaus- 
tion and despair. AJl^^re^silent ^ but theyjinwardly 
Wajmedjfltieniselyes as authors of the disaster Kyfajj 
sup posed that the'neglect and intoxi^^ 
a pldiers must nave commenced what ih^iempestiad 
^^avjated ra^^fheylieg^A to regard ,thfimfffilves and 
to imagine that they would be regarded by all Europe 
with a §qi£ °f- bprror^ But fr*>^a thes^, painful jneflec- 
tions they were relieveSTby the account^ whictL^aJne 
iSTagfir^nd were more and more .confirmtjdrthat tjje 
^^^J3SJiXSyfijaJ,P n ? chargeable with tha caiam;t#» On 
tHe first night, between the 14th and loth, a globe of 
fire had been let down on the palace of Prince Tru- 
betskoi, and had consumed it. This was the signal 
for setting fire to the Exchange. Russian poKce-officgr§ 
had been„seen stirring up the flames with\laacg$ 
drogedlii pitch. When the French soldiers tried to 
getinto a house seemingly uninhabited, they were 
frequently driven back, either by the smoke issuing 
from it, or by shells bursting within it. A number of 
frantic men and women were. seen _ roan^iog^amid th& 
flames, with flambeaux in their hands, spreading th& 
work of destruction, and thus completing an image of 
t£e infernal world. It appeared^ that these banditti 
had been let loose from prison to execute a design,, 
which it exhausted all the fortitude of patriotism or 
virtue barely to conceive. Orders were given, to try ..- 
and shop! every incendiary on the spot. The army 
wasdrajKji put; the old guardTiad taken arms ; alarm, 
astonishment, mortification filled every breast. Na- 
po^SS^-J^feose^ sleeg^no^ one had .ventured to disturb 
d uring the nigKt, was awoke by the double light of 
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>d of tliq ^^flfigrAt ioi^ Ve^fid And irritated at 



irgt^ he was ben t on mastering t he jlamea; j>ufc he 

5. Havi 



soonjielded to what was absolutely inevitable. Having 
conquered His enemies~5y" inflicting on them all the 
terrors of regular warfare, he saw that they were de- 
termined to defeat him by inflicting still greater evils 
on themselves. For^oncfiixe found himaelf^ aurpaased 
by_t)arbarou8 daring and resolution. 

The mighty conquest, for which he had sacrificed 
80 much, and which he had at last achieved, was now 
vanishing from him in a whirlwind of smoke and 
flame. He was in a state of excessive agitation, and 
seemed in a manner parched up by the names with 
which he was surrounded. He j^aced the^ajj artments 
with hurried ' steps, quitted and resumed his sea t, and 
left business of the most pressing urgency t o rug Tto 
the windows and observe the protest ofJSe^W 
alinlpt and eager, jnovemejits indicated the timiS^ot 
Ins mind, while he gave vent to his opp^^eJTand 
labouring feelings in short and broken e&jajQatjLOiis: 
— "^Vtat a frightful spectacle ! To have done it 
themselves! Such a number of palaces! Th gy are 
genuine Scythians!" Between him and thefiretnere 
was a large and open piece of ground, dose to which 
was the Moskwa with its two quays; yet the glasses of 
the windows against which he leaned were so violently 
heated that he could not touch them with his hand. 
A report was now spread that the Kremlin was under- 
mined: some of the attendants nearly lost their 
senses through terror^ the military wajtgj^ , wi<£ 
firmness whatever doom faEeandTthe Emperor should 
assign themV Buonaparte only noticed the alarm with 
a distrustful smile. He seemed determined to keep 
possession of his conquest, though the fire gained 
ground every moment; seizing die bridges, all the 
accesses to the fortress, the neighbouring houses, and 
holding him almost a prisoner in the walls of the 
Kremlin. Night was advancing, and the equinoctial 
wind blew with redoubled violence. The King of 
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Naples andj foj nce Eugene a rrived at this cri sis; and* 
in conjunction with BfiSHiefrin^vain^n^ed hjm ta 
jgpait. On a sudden a cry wagjieard that "thft, 
j&emlin was on S e.^ T^apoleon went out to see the 
source of the danger] which had been put a stop to in 
two places ; but the tower was still burning, and a 
>lice-soldier had been detected there whet Jiad set it 
^^S^TThej^a^erated grenadiers dragg^ him into 
fee^a3joIm ng courtyard^ where they disgatcled him 
with theiT^ Qnets. 

, This incident determined Napoleon, , All, it was 
evident was devoted to destruction : even the ancient 
and sacred pile of the Kremlin. He descended the 
northern staircase, celebrated for the murder of the 
Strelitzes, and gave orders for procuring a guide to„ 
conduct him outj?f .tbexitjka league on the Petersbujjj 
road, to jihijGafitlQ^of JP etrowski.^ JUjxa. flames, however, 
blocked u^the.^gates of the citadel, and baffled the 
first attempts made to leave it. After repeated search 
apostern- gate w as discovered leading across thejflad%t 
wnSET og«Qed^oj^r^_the_ J%»sk^^_T^^tign_^^k 
narrow passNagoleon, with His officers aiid gu&cd, 
S^^cT Jhis escape from the Kremlin. ^But being 
nearer to the flames than before, they could jgcatfisk 
go back nor stay whjgce they were ; how was it pos- 
sible 16 cross the waves of that sea of fire? Even 
those who had passed through and examined the city, 
now bewildered by the wind and blinded by the dust, 
were totally unable distinctly to recognise the several 
parts, as t^&reetsj^dis^^ smoke 

and ruins, There was, however, no time to be lost : 
ffiiloaring of the flames grew louder every moment 
A single naarow gfcEsg^croqk^an^^ 
fire^caught their attention, but. looked more like an 
avenuq fc> tftft Ml hfrfrr A tf? PTI ? than a way,tQ avoid it. 
The ^ Em per or darted forward on foot, without a mo- 
inen Vs hesit ation,, into this formidable pass. ^ He ad- 
vanced over the scorching cinders which grated under 
his feet, amidst the perils of dividing roofs and falling 



/ 
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beams, and domes covered with melting iron, all scat- 
tering tremendous ruins around him. These ruins 
often impeded his progress. The flames which were 
consuming the houses between which the group pro- 
ceeded, after mounting to the greatest height, were 
turned back by the force of the wind in arches of fire 
over their heads. TJ^yj^eJgafeij^-Qn a soil nfjge, 
under a sky of fire, and between walls offire. The 
heat was tormenting and almost puttmg outT their 
eyes, which yet it was "necessary to keep open and in- 
tently fixed on the occurring circumstances. A 
stifling ah\ hot ashes, innumerable flakes of fo-fi, ™»dft 

werelialf suffocated with the smoke. Inthis state of 
m^eMe-^treSTi&eir'gSde stopped suddenly, 
quite at a loss and confounded. ApcjMf jynp^ p il- 
laging strag glers, belQjogittg Jo. Ibg first corps, h ad not 
fecomised tneJEmperor through the hurricane of 

m^§S^.wlfc--6S'^ fatal They in- 

stantly ran to his aid, and led the_way to the still 
smoking ruins iolAiluarte?o£the city whicETnaii lbeeh 
^dTn ashes iajbhe morning. Just at this time they 
fell in with the Prince of " EckmuhL This marshal 
who had been wounded at the Moskwa, had actually 
ordered his men to carry him through the flames in 
order to extricate Napoleon or to perish with him. 
He threw himself into his arms in a transport of joy. 
TJj&JEmperor reqeiyed Jlim well, but wit h a compo - 
sure which in the midst of danger never deserted inm. 
In order to effect his escape, it was yet ne< 

f^iTT^ a "long convoy of gunpowder, whicj^was 
efiling amidst the fire. This was not the least jofms 
risks, but ft was the last ; and at night thegpcesched 
ifetrowski. * 

Onjthe following morning, the 17th of SfiJ&ember, 
Napoleon direSednis first glances towards Moscow, 
hoping tp ; find the fire subdued ; but he pergeiyed jt 
stifi raging in all its violence. The whole ci.ty.fteemed 
to Em one vast "fire-spout/ ascending in awful un- 
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dulations to the sky, which strongly reflected its 
terrific glare. The horizon overhead and all round 
resembled an ocean or huge furnace of fire. Hejjazed 
lQPg.fltthe scene in, admirati on, a nd horrorTancTat 
l^QjQ^h^broke silence by observing^ "This forebodes^ 
us no common cala-mity." The effort which he had 
made to reach Moscow had exhausted all his means 
of hostility, and Moscow had eluded his grasp. Where 
\turn next? Three plans presented thems§ly§s : to 
j^iiIi&3Jg h i Jo Stv^etoEsburg ; to tuxL^,. th^ 
\soiith and.atta.ck Kutusof at.Kalouga, or to.j^trea| 
iaSdMT^pon Wittgenstein at Witepsk. TheJjrS of 
j these plans was the. only one that pleased hinatT~ But 
J he iiagerstoocl ^ that his letter to Alexander had p assed 
\ tEe Russian advanced posts ; and he might receive #n 
/ aiswer to it in ^jght days. Why not then wait those 
eight days which were required to rest and recruit his 
army, to collect the spoils of Moscow, the burn- 
ing of which would but too well justify its pillage, 
and to give him time to tear his soldiers from so rich 
a feast of plunder ? Yet only the wrecks of that army 
| -or that capital were in existence. But he himself and 
/ the Kremlin remained. His renown was still unim- 
\ -paired; and he was persuaded that the two great 
\ names of Napoleon and Moscow unitecLjEQuld^be 
\ able to effect everything. He determined therefore, 
m soon agpossible, to return loTE^Kri^li^jrfuch a 
Battalion pfthe guard had preserved. 
~The ci rcumstanc esLwMcLled.ta,the catastrophe just 
described have never been fairly acknowledged or 
iully cleared up : but little doubt remains upon their. 

^^_^_ <M . ■ Hi m w * ' '■■If y»A ■» ^* **•■»** 

genem quthne and bearing. When Napoleon had., 
separated the Russian army by the suddenness of his 
movement upon Wilna, Alexander withdrew to Dry ssa, 
anH tnence^tq „Pglntsk. He then left the army to 
TO ^Tto"H oscow J preceded by Ins proclamations, and 
appeared there first in an assembly of the whole 
ybffity. Having addressed them in person, one 
«multaiieous exclamation burst forth on every side : — 

VOL-TUT^ U 
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" Sire, askjdl! we offer all, accept al\ !" One of the 
nobtes - proposed to raise a militia by giving one 
peasant out of every twenty-five; but a hundred 
voices called out that this was not enough ; an d one 
ger£jjnt of eyeiy tra wagjmt^^ 
ineTlo rds ofjdav eB, d e fend t heir cpjiatiy j^_Hftj hm 
addressed the merchajc^j^iL ordered tft«fr prry^}«yA~ 
fion to~5e read to them *v ^wh he. 1 




ieon as "a jman o f j rerfidyjand blooc^: 
wHn treason in his heart and honour 



toTSTot out RusSft^Mn^the fece of t he world ' 

these words the sharp and sanguine countenances of 
the whole auditory, to whom their long beards gave 
a striking and almost ferocious appearance, are said 
to have been absolutely kindled to frenzy. Their eye* 
glareSTt&ey were seized with a convulsion of rage ; 
and their writhing arms, clenched fists, half-stifled 
curses and gnashing teeth, evinced th e maddened 
violence Qf their feelings. The account is more like a 
description of wild beasts than of an assembly of sages, 
patriots, or men of the world. But itmajjbejobs^ved, 
that in TOp^grtion asjnen approach to a sa vage oFEap - 
ovilized^ate, the hateful passions and the expregaon 
of them are usually predominant ; and th eu^creduJity 
and terror are also naturally exaBeI~against any 
supposed violence or wrong meditated by others from 
their knowledge (the only knowledge they have) of 
what they themselves are in the hourly habit of 
suffering or inflicting. Passion, however^ froni^what- 
ever cause, is alwajs.ene^Si?, often generous ; and 
nothing makes us sooner forget ourseive Oh&n oy 
dread or hatred of others. The presid ent o f this 
meeting (the Stock-Exchange of Moscow) jnt jdowp 
his name for fifty thousand roubles, half his fortune ; 
and the rest followed the example. 

In the meantime, Smolensk had fallen; Wiazma 
was in the hands of Napoleon, and terror piytnulaH 
at Moscow. The governor-general, Count Bost ppchin , 
sent out a number of lying proclamations ja fjiie de - 
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plora ble state of the Fre nc h army , and of t h^triumpfar 
an t resistance made by Kutu^of^nSlnJeeci had hopes 
oFthis resistance to the last ; butia sec ret he ordered 
^e > 2ffiparatipBi of an immense qaafiJatylaLfusee^aoi 
various other combustible materials. His intention 
wa s to co nvert Moscow ii&dfj&jtf^ssarjr} - ittto~a 
S3Hp|g mal machine to ]>1qw up Jiapoleorv g^id hia- 



wno 



[jTar my; o r if that shouldml, it wj 

aadreaons 



th^rn^ tfvOT CTp^tad fSylnm ^Trfiflfiiiir^ m$ the 
ojEumjrf^ 

r ouse the w hole population of .Russia to . Xfifige attCfe 
Such waathe scheme planned in silence, carried op. 
with mdefatigaHe perseverance and secrecy^ and. exe- 
cuted with out misgiving and without remorse. Thfice 
was pro digious^ almost inconceivable. 4jpandeur inthg 
^ct l _lj^great sacrifice^ and" great. „xe§ulta constitute 
grandeur. It had the Spartan ch aracter ; ^Jt_is_tl 
mo^ ^ pendo iis,yiolation on rejcaaid w oi thc^prsCejgt, 
c ^ot to*d o[eyil that good msy come," It tools, the 
greatest responsibility upon itself, and implied the 
greatest strength of purpose. It was heroic , disifttfic- 
ps frpd , t.hft { fortl of a barbaric virtue, namely^ pX.thpA- 
whichjdejpaixingj)f good as its habitual aim, hardens 
iSelfagainst evil, %nd~con$iders in a»y ^ct..onlyihg 
T8maj£ end and its own resolution and power to ac- 
complish it. Had his country been worth savings the 
Russian cou ld not have taken these means to save ik; 
mt certainly there was no o th er wa y.^ A capital c§jl 
^ [farned ^algjn that despotic and uncivilized state 
o f society where t Ee^habit ations of rneri are no more 
re^dejljbhan tEe, statlFbf cattle^ and the owners 
asutSe consulted in the demolition of them. There 
iso^dy^ne^a^leLto. this case in all histor^juid 
1Eat is theattemrjjLqf Guy Faux to blow uputhfi 

>arliament. The one was the fa- 




iiaticism 01 religion, the other of patriotism. Both 
show equal audacity, equal self-reliance, equal de- 
liberation; Guy Faux gave the strongest pledge of 
his sincerity, for his life was to have been the forfeit 



r~. 
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of his success. He failed, and was hanged, and has 
been made into a national scarecrow ever since. Qount 
Rosj^chin succeeded, andhas been canoniz ed hytEe 

Ifoncix" Minims*, -^S^^^^mXy^S^^J 
not imitate him ? The whole TcteSffn was earned into 
effect very methodically and without an appearance 
of effort The women had notice to quit the city 
first, then the priests and infirm went forth in solemn 
procession, then the nobles and attendants carrying 
away their wealth, then the citizens and workmen 
removing the provisions. Many however remained 
till Kutusof s army had passed through, without 
giving battle as he had promised ; for the diamonds 
of ladies 6f quality were left in the hurry on their 
toilets. The last act pjeyiQua, Jx> ,.ltg s J2giafitC^e 
■• was* to, throw, open the prjtsons. A squalid and dis- 
gusting crew issued tumultuously forth. TJwojindi- 
viduals^ a Russian ^ri d ... ft Frenchman,, j^eu^e3 gf 
tr^Sbia or "soina. political offence were, ^flg^^h^f^ 
SostopcKio. ^The JRussianj the son sf^J^en^nt, 
had been taken in the act of stirring yp ffrg p ftnnlft 
Wreyolt; ai*_<i what was worse*- was d iscovered to be 
a member of a sect, of Geiman iUumS2EZ^^ed 
Martimsts, so that the doctrines of equalit y had p ene- 
trated even into Russia. While his exa mination wa s 
goingjin, his father ixrived in haste, ifr very one e x- 
pected ^ Eim to intercede" for KTs son ; but mstga3 of 
doings so/Tiq Toudly .demanded his execuG^^The 
gpverripr^alloweiLhuQ ji.iew>mom.ents to speaftohim 
for the last time and edye him hisHBlessina "I 
bless the traitor ! w said the -maddened Eussian^jaid 
at the same time turni ng t o_his son. Ee cursed him 
in a tone and with gestures calculated t o inspire th e 
deepest horror. Thi^ was_the signal j for executio n. 
The (unfiappy ^ v£5^_ was "struck by a sa^j^^SThe 
blow only _ sta^'ering^^ enrf^ed^mulStudg 

rushedT upon him and tore him to piece& T^ttls no 
wondej^MrT^ at the ^timer tha t 

'Tie was glad TEe first successiul resistance to France 
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tj& spirit gOfert^ 
wouldjigtjia ve been c omplete, ^Ihe^were^tlTigj^tf. 
ofallies worthy ot Jumliffcf Tils cause — whom he and 
Ms mends, having in vain .ransacked the centre ot 
civnised Europe m search of them, had at last stirred 



^^iipg^towaras him said, & As for you who^jfla «& 
f^mchm^33yas naturalior you to desire the arrival 
SfjteJ^VenSi ;,. you are there&ti&x^ 

"*~" to- tell, your .couatrviiiei^that^J^^^ 
Lad ^utjaj^^cajto^wbo has.. metwiik iis desert&i' 
Tfie lesson could not be addressed to a people who 
stood more in need of it, and who seemed to think it 
incumbent on them in their admiration of the spirit 
shown by Russia to furnish as many examples as pos- 
sible of the direct contrary. He therjt. addressedjbhe 
banditti around him, calling tliemuie children of 
.Russia, who must atone for their past onences by 
serving^£j?il country, ~ aligned' them their several 
fisEiTaSd leftTEelnwTo its fate.* 



* O'Meara, in one. of his conversations with Napoleon at St. 




t 

\ 



oi these events must stiliDe familiar to many of our readers, yet the 
account of one, who was so intimately connected with them as Na- 
poleon, cannot but be interesting, and we shall quote it. 

Speaking of this campaign, he said, " I had made a calculation of 
the weather for fifty years before, and the extreme cold had never 
commenced until about the 20th of December, twenty days later 
than it began this time. While I was at Moscow, the cold was at 
three of the thermometer, and was such as the French could with 
pleasure bear; but on the march, the thermometer sunk eighteen 
degrees, and con^ojaejit ly nea rlyjall the hpjrsejL aarished.. -In one,, 
night 1 1 9Jt4ilu3^J^^l a 5*U The artillery, of which I had five nun- 
ctred pieces, was in a great measure obliged to be abandoned : 
neither ammunition nor provisions could be carried. We could not 
make a reconnaissance, nor send 6u£ an advance of men Qoltorje^ 
b ack to discover t he w ay P fGou gS 'the i want ol jiorae^. The soldiers 
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Buonaparte reckons .(hat a hundred thousand of 
the iohabitants, 4riyen out of Moscow, peryhecPin 
tfce Tyoods in the neighbourhood for want of jood an d 
shelter. Just hefore the evacuation of the city, while 
the people in despair were prostrating themselves 
before their public altars or the images of their saints 
in the private habitations, their ears suddenly caught 
the sounds of shouting and acclamation. They in- 

| lost their spirits, fell into confusion, and became senseless. The 
most trifling thing alarmed them. Four or five men were sufficient 
to frighten a whole battalion. Instead of keeping together, they 
I wandered about in search of fire. Parties when sent oat on duty i* 
| advance, abandoned their posts, and went to seek the means of warm- 
ing themselves in the houses. They separated in all directions, 
'. became helpless, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. Others lay 
' down, fell asleep, a little blood came from their nostrils, and, sleeping, 
they died. In this manner thousands perished. The Poles saved 
- some of their horses and artillery, but the French, and the soldiers 
of the other nations I had with me, were ho longer the same men. 
' In particular, the cavalry suffered. Out of forty thousand, I do not 
I think that three thousand were saved. 

/ " Had it not been for that fire at Moscow, I should have succeeded. 
I would have wintered there. There were in that city about forty 
thousand citizens who were in a manner slaves : for you must know 
that the Russian nobility keep their vassals in a sort of slavery. I 
would have proclaimed liberty to all the slaves in Russia, and abo- 
lished vassalage and nobility. This would have procured me the 
union of an immense and powerful party. I would either have made 
. a peace at Moscow, or else I would have marched the next year to 
Petersburg. Alexander was assured of it, and sent his diamonds, 
valuables, and ships to England. Had it not been for that fire, I 
; should have succeeded in everything. I beat them two days before, 
' in a great action at Moskwa ; I attacked the Russian army of two 
' hundred and fifty thousand strong, intrenched up to their necks, with 
; ninety thousand, and totally defeated them. Seventy thousand Rus- 
sians lay upon the field. They had the impudence to say that they had 
gained the battle, though, two days after, I marched into Moscow. 

" I was in the midst of a fine city, provisioned for a year ; for in 

- Russia they always lay in provisions for several months before the 

, frost sets in. Stores of all kinds were in plenty. The houses of the 

' inhabitants were well provided, and many had even left their ser- 

' vants to attend upon us. In most of them there was a note left by 

the proprietor, begging the French officers who took possession to 

take care of their furniture and other things ; that they had left 

every article necessary for our wants, and hoped to return in a 

.few days, when the Emperor Alexander had accommodated matters, 

.at which time they would be happy to see us. Many ladies remained 

tbehind. They knew that I had been at Berlin and Vienna with 
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stantly ran into the streets and squares to learn the 
cause. Here were found multitudes of men and 
women gazing with eagerness and transport upon the 
cross of the principal church. A vulture was observed 
to have entangled himself in the chains which sup- 
ported it, and remained suspended in them. Tins 
was hailed as a decisive and cheering omen by a 
people whose natural superstitionwas heightened by the 
momentousness of the crisis. In the same manner as 

my armies, and that no injury had been done to the inhabitants ; 
and, moreover, they expected a speedy peace. We were in hopes 
of enjoying ourselves in winter-quarters, with every prospect of sue* 

as in the spring. 

" T wo flays aft er our arrival, a fire ^as discovered, which at first 




not «UDP0je3~to~Be^atarmin^ Tmt toTWve been caused bt th e 
li ng tnelr "flWs too near the housebpwbich were ctu*3jr 
oi wood. 1 was angry at this,' and issued very stricT3rcfei5"'on"Sie 
subject to*"^e c ommandants" of regiments and others. The' next" 
day it had aavancdd^ttt sflU not so as to gtve ' serious alarm. 
However, a fraid tha jut might gain upon us, I.TKani,QHt. jmon horse- 
b ack, and ga ve directions to extinguish it. The next morning 
a violent winq arose",'"SHd the fire spread with {fie greatest rapidity. 
Sofnelranared miscreants, hired fbr that purpose, dispersed them- 
selves in different parts of the town, and with matches, which they 
concealed under their cloaks, set fire to as many houses to windward 
as they could, which was easily done, in consequence of the com- 
bustible materials of which they were built. This, together with 
the violence of the wind, rendered every effort to extinguish the fire 
ineffectual. 

" I myself narrowly escaped with life. In order to^show an ex- 
ample, T ventured into the midst of the flames, and had my hair 
a^deygbrows singed, and my clothes burnt off myT)ack ; but it was 
in vain, as they bad' destroyed most df~the pumps, of which there 
were above a thousand ; out of all these, I believe that we could 
only find one that was serviceable. Besides, the wretches that had 
be en hired b y RostopchiiL. ran about in "every quarter, disseminating 
firewith their matches^ in which they were but too mucb assisted 
tSGjje" ~jwdT '" 

^Tni^jterrible conflagration ruined our prospects. I was prepared 
for everyt hing but +Mb. - Tf was unforeseen; for who would nave 
t hough t that a nation woulcTnave set its capital on fireT* The inha- 
bitantBT ^^re lytfgrTowever. did all they could to extinguish it. 
^JcTB^vef al of IKejii 'pensh ed in their endeavours. TtoBJ^soJnx^htT 
before us numbers orthe mceftdfarfe'd with their matched as amidst 
fl gcE a ' ' po^poja zzo y " ^ *BBver coulbT~have aTscovered" them ourselves." 
Tcause d abouTtwo hundred of these wretches to be snot. 

"HacTTt not been for this fatal fire, I had every thing my army 
wantetrp^ceTTeht "winter-quarters — stores of all kinds "were $k 
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the vulture, was God going to deliver Napoleon into 
their hands. What can subdue a nation who can be 
thus easily deluded by the grossest appearances, and 
whose whole physical strength, to inflict or to endure, 
can be wielded mechanically and in mass in propor- 
tion to their want of understanding ? Certainly, 
ignorance is power. 

plenty — and the next year would have decided iK^JUgSSQtte? would 
nave made peace, or I would have been in Petersbjjrjj." ~* 

■ Mr. 0*ffleara asked, if he thought he could entirely subdue Russia* 
" No/' replied Napoleon ; " but 1 would have caused Russia to make 
such a peace as suited the interests of France. I was five days too 
late in quitting Moscow. Several of the generals," continued he, 
"were burned out of their beds. I myself remained in the Kremlin 
until surrounded with flames. The fire advanced, seized the Chinese 
and Indian warehouses, and several stores of wine and spirits, which 
burst forth in flames, and overwhelmed everything. 

"I then retired to a country-house of the Emperor Alexander's, 
distant about a league from Moscow, and you may figure to yourself 
the intensity of the fire, when I tell you, that you could scarcely bear 
your hands upon the walls or windows on the side next to Moscow, 
in consequence of their heated state. It was the spectacle of a sea 
and billows of fire — a sky and clouds of flame ; mountains of red 
rolling flames, like immense waves of the sea, alternately bursting 
forth, and elevating themselves to skies of fire, and then sinking into 
ihe flame below. Oh, it was the most grand, the most sublime, and 
the most terrific sight the world ever beheld !" 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

The retreat from Moscow ; first fall of snow ; desperate action at 
Malo- Jaroslavitz ; narrow escape of Napoleon from Cossacks; 
explosion of the Kremlin heard by the army ; field of Borodino 
repassed ; battle of Wiazma ; dreadful sufferings of the army ; 
Napoleon reaches Smolensk* 

Napoleon returned to >the Kremlin through the 
camps of his army, which exhibited a very singujar 
appearance, being situated in tifc-?mriflt o£ jieldsjiii a 
thick and cold mire, and containing immense fixes 
fed by rich mahogany furniture and gilded sashes and 
doors. Around these fires, with a litter of damp 
straw, sheltered only by a few miserable planks 
fastened together, his soldiers with their officers were 
to be seen, splashed with dirt and stained with smoke, 
seated upon superb arm-chairs, or reclining on sofas 
covered with silk. At their feet, carelessly opened or 
thrown on heaps, lay Cachmere shawls, the finest 
furs of Siberia, the gold-stuffs of Persia, and plates of 
solid silver, from which they had nothing to eat but 
a black dough baked in ashes, and half-broiled and 
bloody steaks of horse-flesh. Between the camps and 
the city were met numerous parties of soldiers, drag- 
ging their plunder along with them, or driving before 
them, like so many beasts of burden, a number of the 
inhabitants bending under the pillage of their capital. 
The fire had forced nearly twenty thousand such per- 
sons from their hiding-places, who were very humanely 
treated by the French ; as well as about ten thousand 
Russian prisoners, who were allowed to wander up 
and down at random, to share their fires or their 
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plunder with them. When the marauding ceased, 
they soon joined their comrades. The Russians are 
better haters than the French. 

The pillaging had commenced to a great extent : 
the chiefs were obliged to shut their eyes to it. In- 
deed, after what had happened, to forbid it would 
have been a ridiculous punctilio. The Emperor was 
stopped in his way by troops of marauders, by groups 
of soldiers collected near the steps leading to cellars 
or the doors of palaces or shops, by heaps of furniture, 
or by stalls raised in the streets and market-places, 
where the soldiers were exchanging showy and valu- 
able commodities for common necessaries, and rich 
wines, liqueurs, and bales of merchandise for a loaf of 
bread. Through such a scene of havoc and confusion 
Napoleon entered Moscow. He had permitted this 
licence, thinking it justifiable, and that it might lead 
to useful discoveries ; but when he found that the ex- 
cesses increased, that the old guard had been hurried 
into them, and that the Russian peasants, who had 
begun to bring in provisions, were prevented by fear, 
he issued severe orders, commanded his guard to 
keep close to their quarters, and at the first word he 
was obeyed. 

In_the meantime, Kutusof had drawn Murat after 
him towards Kolomna, as tar as the sjkrtTwhere the v 
Sfoskwa divides the road to it. Here, under favour of 
the night, he turned suddenly to the south, in order 
to place himself, by way of Podol, between Moscow 
and Kalouga. This nocturnal march of the Rugeri&ns 
showed them their capital in flames, an<TSadledr^l 
tlieir rage against the French as the authors~o? what 
they themselves had done. Kutusof was the fifslPto 
announce the event to Alexander, who wa s not 
"gered by it, T>ut vowed redoubled ener^^anTper- 
severance on hearing of it. Indeed he is su pposed jto 
have been no stranger to the design beforebai^ In 
consequence of Kutusof's shifting and circuitous 
march, Murat lost all traces of him for three days. 
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Th e Russian adva nced-guard had nearly arriygdjat 
Woronowo, belonging to .Count Rbstopchin, when 
they, were met by the governor, who had been setting 
fire t othat fine seat, and would ridt"STlffkr it to be ex- 
tinguished. The French afterwaf aSTSfiuddered to find 
an inscription on the iron-gate of the church, which 
was still standing, purporting that such should be the 
fete of every thing in an invaded country, sooner than 
it should fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
moral was perhaps good : but if so, I see no reason 
why Russia or Count Rostopchin should make a 
monopoly of it Would J3ount Rostopchin extend it 
to Poland, to France^or any country but Russia-! 
OtWi^^fren^- was jfiat of .a beast of jrey, 
t&tjD8mQLS_wiffirrage an"<T impatience, after scouring 
Tfieforest/atlSeihg pursued to its den. TheJ^sfcred 
rage" of right is quite another thing. " TEe count 
himself afterwards went to r aris in the track of an in- 
vading army. But it is said neither be nor his sovereign 
took veng eance by se ttiiag fire to that capital ___Ihi$ 
is^trtie Tbutjth e lords of the earth had just then 
rlutted themselves wi th a prey that took away 9J1 
ap petitelor eye ryothef-- which was no less than the 
r ights and li berties of the whole human race.. It ia 
no wonder^EEey were "mild as kings on that their 
second coronation-day!"* Near this spot Murat 
came up with Kutusof, and had a smart skirmish 
with him on the 29th of September, near Czerikowo, 
and another with Miloradowich on the 4th of October 
near Winkowo. He was hardly pressed on the latter 
occasion, and was going to apply for a suspension of 
arms ; but Poniatowski just then coming up, he fought 
on and repulsed MiloradowicL 

The report of each of these affairs had nearly drawn 
Napoleon into the field. He had written out the 

* When Buonaparte put the crown on his own head, he virtually 
uncrowned every one of them. This was the hateful point always at 
issue. With this clue all is clear ; without it, all is a disjointed 
dream. 
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orders to march ; but twice he burnt them, and 
seemed still to wait fga^an angler from Peterabuig: 
He^fecTBis hopes with the > recollectrons of TpsdFaro 
Erfurt Nor was thatalirHHe could not ma^up 
fiSTmuST to suspect the pitfall prepared for Turn till it 
actually opened. Hitherto he had been un2or5ly 
fortunate : the certainty of failure must be as great as 
that of his success, before he could believe in it His 
was indeed a trying situation, with the superstructure 
of his power and greatness still standing around him, 
and the foundations crumbling beneath his feet. To 
dare had been with him so far to conquer, and that in 
proportion to the imminence of the danger and 
difficulty. Should he be wanting to himself now ; or 
be the first to dissolve that spell which genius and 
fortune had bound around him, and which nothing 
but equally sad and unforeseen reverses could undo ? 
His mind also possessed a hidden advgjitage^without. 
which Tie^cbuIdT not have been the man hewasp^hifc 
oremploying itself at pleasure on wliateyef^oWect de- 
maMir 8 ittenti Q n,Snd maW l^wiU^g^l- 
nateover real or imaginary ills. This faculty/Eowever 
necessary, may also turn to mischievous account ; since 
truth, by which action must be regulated, is not a 
voluntary thing. Paris at this crisis drew off his 
thoughts from Petersburg. The accumulated affairs 
which required his care, and the couriers whoamyed 
during the first days of his residence atTJl^^wm 
^uick succession, greatly assisted in enablin g frjm t o 
bear his suspense. But the. promptitude jgidjgjge 
with which he transacteJT)yginess had soon exh auste d 
this resource ; and shortly after, the messengers were 
intercepted. The military posts established in four 
cities which had been reduced to ashes, were found 
insufficient to protect a route of ninety-three leagues. 
All this while, no answer^ had arrived from Alexander. 
ISapoleoiTs" uneasmess Increased, and the meaniPof 
divertingfit "diminished. "The activity of his~mm3, 
accustomed to the "superintendence of nearly the 
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whole of Europe, had now no other object than the 
regulation of a hundred thousand men ; and indeed, 
so perfect was the organisation of his army, that it 
was scarcely a matter of business to him. Everything 
relating to it was arranged and methodised. He was 
surrounded by ministers who could inform him in- 
stantly and at any hour of the day of the position of 
every individual in it, whether in the morning or 
evening, whether alone or in company, whether with 
the regiment, at the hospital, on furlough, or however 
otherwise disposed of : and thir with accuracy all the 
way from Paris to Moscow. So admirable was the 
system at that time in force ; and so precise and strict 
was the chief in exacting obedience to it ! 

Atthis period all his proceedings were calculated 
tojg^^ia3e the ~ Russians that their formidable enemy 
^^ ^To^e stablish himself in the heart of thdisam^re. 
Soscow, although reduced to ashes, received an in- 
tendant and municipality. Orders^ were issued to lay 
in a stock of provisions for the winter. A theatre was 
foraoeJjD^h'C^pi^st of the ruins. The principal 
actorsof Paris were sent for to perform in it An 
Kalian ^ Jjsgetjattempted to revive at the Kremlin the 
evenijag^entertainments of the Tuileries. By] these 
indications, it is said, Napoleon wished to mislead a 
government" which by the long habitude of ruling a 
n ation im mersed in ignorance and error, was more 
than his match in the arts of deception. The month 
of'i feptg nber had, however, passed ; and Alexander 
HacT not. deigned a reply. It was an affront; and 
ITa^leonjelt hurt and irritated.^ . On the 3rd of Oc- 
tober he sent Tor Tiis marshals. As soon as he saw 
them he said, "Come in, and hear the new plan 
which I have just formed. Prince Eugene, do you 
read it/' They^ must burn what yet remained of 
Moscow, ancTmarch by way of Twer upon Petersburg^ 
where MacdohaBT would come to join them : Murat 
andjL)avous£ should form the rear-guard. The blank 
countenances of the generals, however, disclosed their 
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disapprobation ; they, objected the bad roads and 
the lateness of the season; a&d~ the^plan, IfTBuo^ 
w& ever ^riously en^rtainedlt, was ^y^uprif 
the blow could have been aimed sooner, it was the 
only thing likely to strike a panic and rouse the inert- 
ness of Alexander ; it was the only way in which they 
could do more than they had already done ; and it 
might possibly have been thought too much to sacri- 
fief twVcapitals to the invioLe pretenrions of the 
empire, and to a relish for English subsidies. N&go^ 
leon then progosed_to send Caulaincourt, who fea 
favourite wtlL-Alfixandej^fin ^^S^^jOsU^m^J^b 
{his officer declined the offer, saying he should fail in 




' Lauristoa repaired with a letter for Alexajwler^to 
the Russian advanced-posts on the 15th.pr^Q^j£r, 
where he had som£ difficulty in meeting, with JLnJaiSQf, 
who saJJTieTiad no authonty to let him proggedjjbut 
f&at J\e_ wftwld forward the letter. Jfeanti me an 
W^ice^jwas proclaimed ^ and Murat^_^K^g5b 
into the enemy's camp, was flattered TfciyTLS^ffi^ds 
£he_Cossack chiefs, who even talked of „!£j$gkxgg 
him- theSf king \" Buonaparte did not adn ^ire Jhig 
coquetting; and wished the armistice to beJ^Stt]^, 
t£fr terms of which were wholly Against the Fre nch 
$nd in favour of the Russians. _ Murat lymself^I^st 
began to feel une^yT~"2£the casual meetings between 
the French and ^Russian officers, though thejatte r 
phovred a great deal of outward politeness* a 
ciUating manner, there was an under-tpne_ii]uA§ir 
conversation that was anything but J^ific^ They 
pointed to "those horses, stm~"wild -looking and 
scarcely broken in, and whose long manes swept the 
dust of the plain. Did-n^,ihal~suj^ 
that a numerous cavalry was reachinj^thenifrgnijhe 
remotest ^uarters^bile the^French was ha stening jbo 
{ot§TdecayT* TheyTnen spoke oftnlfseventy of the 
winter."^ ""Within a fortnight," they said, " your nails 
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will fall off, and your weapons drop from your be- 
numbed and lifeless hands." The Co gsacks, too, 
mixed in the discourse, using the styEfof an Eastern 
apologue. Tney asked the FrenchjJV If they had jnQfc 
corn, and aj^and^firaves enQ Uffhrlnl a word^ room 
^ToughJo live iuid me injt heir own country j If so* 
why did they roam so far from home, and come to 
fatten a foreign soil with their blood ? Such conduct 
was an act of robbery to their native country : to that 
they owed, while living, the cultivation, defence, and 
embellishment of it ; and in death, they owed it that 
body which they had derived from it and had nourished 
by it, and from which in turn it might derive nourish- 
ment itself !" These hints, as well as the language in 
which they were conveyed, must have been not a little 
startling to the French. But had these men just men 
out of the ground (to which they belonged) x .tbe&ihey 
supposed their own coi»tz3anfin.had never wandered 
out of their own bounds ; that the French could 
remain perfectly quiet and unmolested within their 
own territory, if they chose : or that they themselves 
might not visit France a short time after, without 
leaving their bones there, as would have been but just 
by their own reasoning ? 

The Emperor_was jnade acquainted with these 
sugg esGons and warnings ^ But he constantly discouii? 
ienaSced and repeHecT them. ^ His uneasiness some- 
^tt^jfjea^^tself in sharp reproofs and sallies of im- 
patien ce^ H&clid not T);rook t^iaJGhieriUa war" which 
^e^Coa®c£a^er^carrymff on around him during a 
preten ded truce. * AHbindred and fifty dragoons had 
^SgTs^^risecl, and their commander taken prisoner 
^^thegguro^^gTbarids : two large convoys had been 
_seized, and Yeteia was taken by armed peasants. He 
"rode out in the mornings, and spent a part of the 
evenings in the society of Count Daru, to whom 
almost alone he admitted the precariousness of his 
situation. " Some men/' he observed, " conceived he 
had nothing to do but to march, not considering that 
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a month was requisite to recruit his army and give 
time for the evacuation of his hospitals ; and thatif 
he^jhaiiiPIied Jii^wounded, the Cossacks^wc 
exercisej^^2j^ cruelties on ffie^Sck^a3ttc[ stf gfrgterB ; 
and his march would carry the appeaj^^;^53^^^ 
T ^aTwbf^ jgoald jwwtd rt tWm^nfi end ofJEurggeJfco 
tlje^Gther, which, full of envy at his success, wouEl, 
after the first retrograde movement, never rest satisfied 
with anything short of his absolute ruin." He occg- 
pied himself, however, in collecting . iflL Jibejbr^^^g 
wfiich cgiuld^^ts^d ia-JVfoscow ; and greatpains 




thi s mojium ent a.. Elissian. pifofsfojnn ^m^ted thg 

saF^tionof the.jgnqnjre j and a vast flight of ravens 
oontimuffly hovered over it while it was removing. 
Napoleon had constant disputes with Count Lobau 
concerning the army-returns, which he would by no 
means have made less than they had been. The 
army, indeed, still presented 9, juobje . an<J jP > E n Pl! ll g 
SS^arahca^They kept up their- . spirits^ t|ie|x^fiscir 
pmf^iZihe last : ;^jaad prided them^lves^-wJb^S.^^ 
parade and under Nj%$egjD!&~eg&+ go far from home 
and after so many difficulties, in the neatness of their 
dress and the polish of their arms. Efe_ ws^SBr 
fou nded and astopished at the silence. a^d_jQh§tinacj" 
oT^exander^hich, with the destmction^ofMosoQWj^ 
"£e thought would bring ' on a convuIsion^Sd^Hake ~ 

tt$&U ;.. This, it^^ed;vmj^^gm^ 

'too muqb bya common-place standard. ItissaiS^ha^ 
apfis periplhe grew pale vntK^on^T^^- 
gregged ^xie^, Jihat he sat longer at Tus meals t han. 
usual^.and amused himself of an evening i n discussin g 
the merits of some new verses just airrived_fi^jiv <i Paris, 
or in completing a system of regulations for the 
Comidie Franfaise. 
1 I^Jhe^QLi^at.pf these distractions and a-musegaent^ 

s £i^5l£j^^ of jnow£ a^bsi^LS 
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fe ll to the ground all those_ flattering illusions wbi cfr 
_ ^ — - » H^tnen^hougjn^jaijy 

o f ret reat, without howevefrWen^SQ^nHteriag tb£ 
"^ irgSTiScrwithiiut any one's being able to 
wrest a positive order announcing it from him. He 
irarelysaid^^ of twenty ^dgys it 

Woplj ^be^necessary for^fae lifirny~to "be m ww$j[£: 
mm^ ^j"^d hV also urga3T 15]F vfggq^^t^'j epsgrture 
oFTine"wounded. J-JeTJna those about himtEaE." he 
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yn^gQ^ngrjff Tn^f^ iipnri Kiituanfj to cnisj^OT^rergQy^ 
him out of the wajr,~ afiSfi. Tihen^tcT turn suddenly. 
^ >nsk?* B3fKgf5|5Sars wlio had Tiitherto 

pressea ms aepii[rture7"S3"wEo seemed to have no 
other principle than to dissent from whatever he pro- 
posed, now obi egtgd tp. it^and advised him to stay, 
in Moscow, where tney coumwvs - salT and teea<£ 
phRjtffe^the lest bj^mr "eorten^ve ^system of lorage 
bury themselves in the cellars of "t^© hovtaeajpodrfsk 

to complete theix.. conquest, 
replied that " this was the counsel of a 
uld "Paris sayX, WEat might be 
while all" intercourse j»jas barred for 
e couTd he rely on tnls~peopie r 
who deserve to be always kept (as they seem at present 
always likely to be) in a state of pupilage. So.on 
after a _Coss4ck fired at jiurat, which broke offth g. 
S^^tice^ ^STwEilS - ^ai^eon^^ 
JJJg^jns^fJNey m thaJ&S. court oT"the Kremlin^ 
there was a report of a cannonading near Wintowo- 
Duroc^fesolved to inform him of it -The 'Emperor 
fOTajpoment changed colour, but instantly recovered 
himgAJg^fmyl jf^j^eg ga^nTiri g'' review. An alde-de- 
camp,Jhg younffBeranger, now arrivecTand "hastened 

iror. fie announced that M urat'% 
troo gg ^ had been ^'surprtSed" ^TtTteleafeTwith great 
loss- juicl Th at y^^MSself "-war woiffided. He nad 

* The almanacks for the last fifty years had been carefully con- 
sulted ; and the winter set in this year a fortnight or three weeks- 
sooner than it had almost ever been known to do. 
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only been able to rescue the remains of his advanced- 
guard by reiterated charges against the numerous troops 
who already occupied the high road behind him, which 
was his sole retreat Honour hadj^hQWever^Jbeen 

s ave d. The attack .in froSotlcoD^cted^y^^^^^^ 
EacMbfeen iaint z^omatowsjq, ^some^^a^ ^sto tfae^ 
-N *~ r ^hacT resisted gloriously. Muratand his car^ 




general 



bineers, by T eHorts more than human, had cheeked 
Bagawout, who had been on the point of breaking 
through the left flank : they had restored the chances 
of the battle. Glaparede and Latour-Maubouig had 
cleared the defile of Spaskaplia, of which Platof had 
just gained possession two leagues in the rear of the 
French lina Two Jfossiai^generals had been 
the loss of ther^ifipay TSjLieen consulenible ; but 
#iey rejaaneq . their title to Jthe victqrj; Such had 
Been the recommencement of the war. 
the 18J>h ^of Pctpber. JNa|>pleon SU^ 
intelligence recovered^t the fire of his e* 
A thousand orders, some resulting from 
view of"the"case,. others reaching to its minutest 
details, aUdjfierent, yet all in confp^itya|uiall_nec^- 
_^ burst jaionce from tis.]igs^ and^b efo^jS Et, 

is^wEoI® army was in motion towaxds ^Woron pwo. 
Eroussier was to take the direction of iTominskoe, 
and Poniatowski that towards Medyn. TheEmpgor 
himself, before daybreak on the 1 9tjhT^^^&, 
emitted ..Moscow* and excIaim&iL " LetIik^qarj6i L,upon 
Kaiouffa ; and woe be to those whom I may meet with 
on my.pas^ag;e ! 

There are two roads leadingsou^wacd Aom Jtfofi- 
cow %o Kalouga; the old and tEenew. l£ jyas u pon 
tfietbrmer that Kutusof had jusf Beaten T ^SuStt, B y 
tBfe^saine^ road Napoleon set otfC anhoun qpg toTti s 
officers'that he was going to regain .t&CSsffitifiEjaf 
Poland " by 'Kalopga, Medyn, Inknowo, Elnia, and 
Smolensk: thenr^ting^to a sky sti ll without^ 
cloud, he aske3~tnem^Hyhe£^l^^ 
tESy' did' not fecogi^eliis jprote^tiJIg pJaSSnP^^ut 
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to rtus fortune ha rdly corresponded with 
^ ^reafflon j)? his countenance. NajoTeon^ 3%Eo 
^^^^JS^Sor^^^nmi^ thtfusanjl effective 
men an^Ttwenty thousand sick and wounded, quitted 
iTmjK]m3re^tnan a hundred thousand effective jnej*. 
H e lefT^ylbwelve hundred sick._ His stay, notwith- 
standing^his daily losses, ha oyenaLled him to reeJ-Jcus 

of ammunition, to 

_ usand men, and to watch 

ovgrjb he rec overy or the retreat of the greater part of 
h is woj ^S^r^^fe^ cavalry ancTfnelcrtmer^were not,, 
in so goocTa condition as he wished. l?rom the** 
preceding evehihgTEe arinyTiacTBeen moving out of 
Moscow without interruption. In this column of a 
h undred and forty t housand men, and nearly ft 
thousand horses, of every desmgtipn, a^huncK 

lotyaodjeSicHve troops marching at the head, with 
their knapsacks and their arms, with above - ftga. 
hundreds^ fifty field-jieces andjbwo thousand artit 
l^^wa^gras^^fflpr tore that character ^of texohLe, and 
warlike aryaywfciA Became ,th£ , v^cjprs cffjtha^ iygrld ? 
ut the remainder, which bore too great a proportion^ 
resembled a horde of Tartars after a successful in- 
vasion. It consisted of three or four almost endless 
files, of a confused assemblage of calashes, cassoons, 
elegant carriages, and waggons and carts of every 
description. Here^were^seen jroghigg ^ ^llgjftB, 
Turkish, and Persian flags^iind the gigantic ceqss of 
ivim^the jGreat; Jhejre bearded Russian peasants, 
dKvihgOT carrying the booty, of wnich they them- 
ie^^jormed part; at other times soldiers qragging 
jgpg py jS^S^force wheelbarrows filled with every* 
t feng they Jc^MjJlcollect ; crowds of recruits of all 
nations mEEout uniform; valets swearing in every 
language, and urging on, by blows and shoots, ponies 
harnessed with ropes to sumptuous carriages ; a num- 
lv>r nf Fr??i^ wn^QAn and children, thai Jb^ beeiL, 
settled i n Mo scow, 
an cT 
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In spite of the width of the road, and the calls of 

his escort, the EmB^rslowl ymade his wa^ tfirongh 

thisrost^^ 

oFsTsEnnisli with a troop of Cossacks, would too soon 

rid him of this incumbrance. 

Napoleon pushed on for several hours on the old 
road : but having halted in the middle" of the day near 
the castle of Krasno-pachra, he turned suddenly to 
the right, and with difficulty gained the new road to 
Kalouga, which place he might reach in one day's 
march, before Kutusof could get there, who was still 
expecting him on the old road, where Ney's and Murat's 
troops had been left to mask his movement. On the 
23rd of October, the imperial head-quarters were at 
Borowsk. This night was one of satisfaction to the 
Emperor, as he had just learnt that Delzons and 
his division were in possession of Malo-Jaroslavetz, 
four leagues in advance, and the only point where 
Kutusof could cut him off from the new road to 
Kalouga. The Emperor was at first determined to 
secure the place in person, but hesitated all the next 
day (for no assignable reason, except a reluctance to 
act from motives of safety in one who had never acted 
but from motives of glory and a sense of superiority), 
and the next night heard to his extreme annoyance 
the sounds of an engagement, which proved that the 
Russians disputed the passage with Delzons. The 
latter had not gone into the town, which stands on a 
declivity with a wood and a large plain beyond, mid 
a river below. His bivouacs had been surprised at 
four in the morning by Doctorof and his troops. 
Prince Eugene heard the firing at three leagues' dis- 
tance, and hastened to his relief. As he drew near, 
a vast moving amphitheatre rose before him : the 
river Louja marked its foot ; from the opposite height 
a cloud of Russian sharpshooters and their artillery 
poured down their fire on Delzons. On the plain 
beyond, Kutusof 's whole army advanced rapidly by 
the Lectazowo road. A severe and desperate conflict 
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ensued. Delzons and his brother were killed. The 
French maintained their ground by the judicious ma- 
noeuvres of Guilleminot, who threw a hundred grena- 
diers into a churchyard, in the walls of which they 
made holes for their muskets. FivetimesjtheJRu^ 
sians atte mpted to pass, and five^ times they; were 
"*^ o^jTm to disorder^cTrepuised by a weii-directe3r 
andjft^Sgrous "fire." "The "''^ote^ ^ySe^^iide wqr 
i feredT tne fourteentlTandlifteehtE divisions (the last 
composed of Italian recruits) contending against the 
increasing numbers of the Russians, who at length 
descended to the bridge, thinking to carry it, and cut 
off all retreat. Prince Eugene was reduced to his last 
reserve • he came^mto action himself ana , by. Kis calls 
^d~exatnp le^fl^ing Tiis meik Iffie battle was once^ 
more carried uptn e ^ heights ^andjEiT^^^ 
out, fell bad Lland concentrated themselves on^fEe 
Ralouga road, between the woods and Malo-Jarosla- 
vetz. ^us^d eighteen thousand French fl.nd Tlft ]™.^ 
hud(He3~together in the bottom of a ravine, defeat 
ous and Russians placed above theirneads. and 
^QPqded by all tneadv^mtages which a. town bjultjoii 
^steejfil^ivftj ^.pould 4 jpigSQnt^ Their loss, however, 



was great, and,' in the circumstances, doubly felt 

The Emperor received the report of this batt le in a 
w^ verV tiut, a ^ j gwsteps to the ri ght of tE^igb roa d^ 
onffie^ borders of thfc rivulet ancTviilage of (jhorodinia, 
and about half a league from Malo-Jaroslavetz. In 
this^hal^ gished hovel, in a daj-k .a&d comfortless 

in t^T>jTa tattered clotfi, tfie laS 
01 trie army g fliLjpXJEurQpe was to ^^decided^Jl^ 
iatai blow was struck, by wficE alTwas put to hazard, 
lost , ortoab again. The early part of the night was 
pissed in collecting intelligence. Bessieres had been 

~ wrted 





per 

B essieres 
hxTarms 



3 you .fflUfe k. Wm jou answer fo* th^/' 
repeating hisagsertaon. Napoleon crossed 
Itnan air of consternation : his head fell on 
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'Arembei 



cover 



been anticipated by Kutusof. He is indeed charged 
with having moved slow on this march. It is no 
wonder ; since he dragged his falling fortunes — that 
mighty ruin — after him I He could hardly, however, 
make this excuse to himself. Hejay dfl yn and r ps g 
upincessant^^ 

ayDSBle betrayed^ his distress. The agitation of his 
feffy^alone prov€^^nfeiSpesTwhich tossed his mind. 
About four o jdofikjn tljfijnprning Prince, 7 
eamaio inform him that some" Cossacks, 
of the mgEl and bTthe wood^were glidin g *~v ^^y* * 
him and his advanced posts. He disregarded the in- 
telligence, arid as soon as the sun was vi sible abov e 
the horizon^mbuhteiJais f horse, aiidprdceededjawards 
fflalo^aroslavetz. In crossing the pJ^O^jBLfi^^^^ 
4?lamour arose- and oCa.s^MQnP.latoflj^SjE^Oos^ 
sacks, mixed with the baggage oi the a rm y, *w,d Qve^- 
turning everything in then saurse, came LQftwith one 
of their nourras, which was at first tak en for cn&3of 
" Five 7 Emper&wrr j&app had only timfiTto say, 
" JU?.-$ e Ii - *um . tadLi_jn4 .seuang Jh^bjaieof 
liiOIorse, uig$d J^e.Eii)pecQ£ tojgBig. HaDoieon's 



,*•**?*. 



.jride^imhot stoop>iaJ^his. He_ jmt 
sword ; TJerthier and the grand equerry di 

maselves on the left of^ti 




esame; 



and placing themselves on the left^of^.ttiewoodLtitey 

\^ K The ^w5e 

onlylSrty paces oiff and ^!Rap|rwas wounded by trie 



■waiiecT 



foremostof tKemT~" Thej;oura ge of _gfeogt twe nty offik 
cers and jshagseurs, witiT the"e^rness o FjEe^rba ' 
jSEs"S)r plunder, saved the Tilmperbr ; iffie cavalrsLbf 
the guard coming up, put an end to 




Cossm£rrK3r^^ 1 

Emjferof^ amazed at thfc audacity of this attack, 
halted till the plain was cleared, and then went forward 
to Malo-Jaroslavetz, when the Viceroy retraced the 
action of the day before. NflYjer was a fie ld of bat tle 
more terribly eloquentJ^JThe gl 0] ^?|?tm( 
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th e Emperor. u whi ch/' he s aid, "belonged whollvto 
Kmce Eugene7 y He tlien li3vanced into tTJeTpEiln 
above. After carefully exa mining its openings, and. 
s^ujgthe_road._ to . Kalouga . closed a^n^,.£iocuijf 
^t ^oTltnd a hundred and tweK^ tnousand^mao, 
tEatto ^eay5"^Tlat'6F a£3"tenTEousanf horse, he_ 
returned slow and thoughtful to his^head^uaxters, "^ 
^TfiffSl^^PxTnce T5uger*e, BertKier, Davoust, and 
Bessieres followed him. As ill luc k would have it, the 
dwelling of an oSscure artisanj^aye shelter 

erc?nyrc^^ generals. 

leon was seated Before am 

hands, wnicn concealed ins ieatuce** 

*• «l t i.r... , _. . w«5W -**■"> «"■_ "" 



mise: 

to an emperor 




ixarjo- 



ible, nis head resting onrns 
lis ieature** The question 



wa^^EeJETeF^Eey sKoiild march upon Ssa^lesak by- 
way of Kalouga, Medyn, or Mojaisk ? Murat was the 
first to break silence, and proposed to josi 





despj^eij. TKis advice was cKe cked 

v - -^^-- too violent, ~ahcl "Bes^^res^secondea 

£&T Tfravousi "recommenced to proceed to Medyn, 
and this brought on an altercation between him and 
Murat. The speakers were growing warm, when jSa^ 
poleon dissolved the council by sayky^ tU&iferolj, 
sursjfT w3£ degiJe.^ " 'He, decided to retreat, andTJy 
tne^road w hich lea ium most speedily; fr om the enemyi. 
but it cost him ajrjgadfiil effort to gye an order so 
~"~~ ^Tne report of another skirmish w jfn 
,near Boro wsk, %j^id to Jiav^ been. tfisT 
pj»Sbixe. thati^g fat»L 

comae* What is most remarkable is, that he or- 




tered thisTe^reat to the north,' at the "very' moment 



* He is said on this occasion to have lost the use of his senses. It 
is a- pity the accounts in Segur (otherwise- so interesting) cannot be* 
implicitly depended upon ; but they hare an evident, bias, and are 
tinctured by a constant ambition of fine writing and effect. For in* 
stance, it is asserted, in describing the interview just mentioned, 
that "the Emperor remained motionless, absorbed, and apparently 
insensible to all that passed :" when a little before a speech is pot 
into his mouth in answer to Murat, and another into that of Bes- 
sieres, which the Emperor is said to " have approved by his silence. ** 
— Voi ii. p. 110. 
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tl^t JKutUfitof and his "RnaMM^ ypfllrAqfi^ Kjt^JJia 

^Kp^tEg^^B]LVec9TO3 at Tffalo-Jaroslavetz, were ig - 
fari ng onJbE e^^^E, ^contrary to the adviceToF l5r 
Hobert Wilson. TRitusof, in spite of ail that this 
knight-errant could &y7&dJ^bdenouj * 

andwas detennined to lettheT^nnter" 

!&LdJbhe]&>ench TSmperof Enown his resolution, ne 
jmsfiThaveTalleii upon ES^tfoo^astEeyCTq^^J 
gether in disorder to lge_bnd ge o ver the Ok a jk^hg 
m^STbimself haro^ecte^his fefasat B yTtedro^in 
a straight Efi# "andTLnmolestecT; and T^Een alLmi^ht 
nave turnec^ out^ well 

"*Tft~was on theSSth of October that the retreat by 
Mojaisk commenced! Davoust, with twenty-five 
thousand men, was to form the rear-guard. Xfe§ 
troogs^a^iarched ...with tjieir eyes on the ground , 
ashamed and'num&led. In the mids £ "6r"t h ** ™7tthg T 
ISiHer^m^^S^^IM JsUence seemed anxiously to 
measure This line of communication with the fortresses 
on the Vistula. In that interval, he had only two 
resting-places, Smolensk and Minsk. Wittgenstein, 
at Polotsk, threatened the first; Tchitchakof, who 
had reached Bresklitowsky, the second. But he 
reckoned much on the Duke of Bellu no and 15s 
^l^-sixTSiousand fresE troops, stationed at Smolenf 
in conjunction with whom, with St Cjt and Mac- 
donald, he might reco ver hjs^former posi tion on the 
Dwina and BOTisthene^keep Av^^rist einln^jh^k , 
stop the progress IbT Kutusof, andTmenace Ale^nSer 
in nis second capital. ~~He migEt halt tEerefore either 
at Smolensk, or at Minsk, a hundred leagues farther 
on, where Dombrowski with his Poles near Bobruisk, 
and Schwartzenberg at the head of fifty thousand 
Austrians at Bresklitowsky, would be able to hold 
Tchitchakof in check, and re-establish his con- 
nexion with France. On^eJ^^ror^airiv^at 
Vereia^Jiem^ 

foTsk^^ Cossacks 

*mcTl>oors,wEo after his departure entered it to 
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plunder, perished with it On the 23rd of Octobe r^ 
at half-past o ne in the morning, the air w as shoo k 



by this t errible explosion i^AndJ 5bth_ ar mies, thou 
amiliar to strange and appalling sounds, were awe 



& 



•«V*»*»\»t»" w » •» >v 



reef 



, itr>„. 'JU^.&axtntremble g m eter Mortier s st eps, as 
*ie drewjofi[ his troops^ The ^ .Empt or "Tjeaj^'l ^ten 
l eases farther o ^ at^Femenskoi ^ ai^^annpu nceorthe" 
e vent to^b uropiT in ~a~Tone of defiance and insult. 
" •J.J Bte KreJuI^ Tia oTbeased to exist f anor^Erhad left 
^TthatremameoT of JffiosSSW ^as^si^SenToF robbers 
ai nd T>egffi fs* Mortier, by TSTapoleon*§" special direc- 

lohs, had brought away as many of the wounded as he 
could. He also brought with him a prisoner, Count 
Winzingerode, who had rushed into the Kremlin at 
the head of a band of Cossacks : and finding him- 
self surrounded, waved his handkerchief in the air, 
and pretended to come as a flag of truce. As he 
was a German by birth Napoleon treated him harshly; 
but showed considerable kindness t^ Count Narischkin, / 
his aide-de-camp, who was a Russiaii^_BeftKt^^^ 
written to Kutusof on the 1 9th to cairy^a_liosr 
tQities on a less savage plan, anTtoTpare tET towns. 
AS answer waif tEST (r Ee ~6oiiM * hoV'rei5ain™'tn"e 

patriotism of the R ussians. rrom this tune,£La{)ft- 
Bate d^anH burnt all the towns in his rea£. 
>rowsfc and vereia were £he first "ISat share6n£is 
fate. 

On the 28 th, the French army re-entered Mojaisk. 
The '¥wn was fffled* with a' number of Wounded. 
The^ 

bi m 

^his wel^ known roaxi where in pne evening ne re- 
ceived int ^ijj^ alarmed him, that the whole 
Ri^an ^my was marching Ty 1ST ettVIf upon "Wiazma^ 
Seunmediaxely ordered Tils' guard forward to Gjatz, 
to secure that point. Winter had now set in, and^ 
a dded to t he gloom of everything arouniZ A few 
leagues from Mojaisk, theynad to" cross the Kalouga, 
which is a mere brook ; but they were stopped for 
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want of a bridge over it, which a couple of trees and a 
few planks would have remedied. The Emperor 
shrugged his shoulders : and Berthier, whose business 
it was to attend to the circumstance, replied by an 
air of silent resignation. A little farther on. the 
army was marching in a profound silence, when 
some of the foremost raising their eyes, uttered a cry 
of consternation. They saw the earth trodden, the 
trees cut to stumps ; and beyond were broken hillocks, 
containing the most hideous spectacles,, fragments of 
armour and drums, with half-devoured bodies and 
skeletons It was the terrible redoubt, where so many 
brave men had fallen. A jnurm ur ra n through the 
ranks: "It js the field TSTlETgreat 

lurager^ cold, and the enemy, they 
iSevc heads to give a last glance at f' 
burial-place of their old companions in arms» whom 
they were l^ving^for„over. But glprj and liberty^^ 
it said, were their bedfelfows ; "an J tSSre^S^t only 

their 



thejj^bSrtEe whole Tiuman race surr^lT^feg^ 
mffiS^bemg* and their vital breath, 
henceforward ias in a charnel^Quse diiag. 
Lated and dishonoured existence^hodies^JH 
Uving ^iiX the forms without the free-born 
men! ~3Tlii inscription for that ghastly Ispot woi 
make mad the survivors, and set free the world. Th$ 
*rmy was moving on in sedate and sUent meditetion 
past this fatal field, when one of the victims of the 
bloody day was, it is said, perceived to be still living, 
and piercing the air with his odes. But this is too 
horrible to be believed or dwelt on. Farther on, they 
came to the great abbey or hospital of Kolotskoi At 
Borodino, the struggle was over; here it was con- 
tinued, and Death inflicted lingering tortures on his 
destined prey. The care of the surgeons and the 
love of life preserved many> who when they found 
the army repassing, crawled to the threshold, and 
held out their hands in agonizing supplication. The 
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E mperor gave orders th at every carriage of whaj^jej 
degcrjpfij^BL ^hfiiJ S receive orKT of these unT Tap p y suf - 
ferers, and thatHffie Weakest, as^hadl)een (lon£at 
Moscow, s hou ld: be ^e ft_under_ th&, prot^fitiQa^Qf 
Wounded K usaansV wliom the French had cured. _JHe 
stopped jo ^ see the order e xecuted . The suttlera 
wEoscTcarte receive tne wounded are said to have 
loitered behind, and thrown them into the ditches ; 

imj 

prison ers, who w ere under the guard of some Portu- 

guese mm LPo Tpb, At miJ^t ^tKfi^ 

observed a gL r LiLHiy "i 1 *™^ Wr ™ A *%)g . n JL^ A kift$ 

happeneSaga^. 

The Emperor reached Wiazma in two daj^i^arch 
from Ojatz. Here he halted for the arrirsl of Prince 
Eugene and Davoust f^Ssd-t^ reconnoitre the road 
from Medyn and Juknof. H earing ^ no tidings of the 
Russians, he set off aft$r thii^^axhoiire*' srp,y,Teayv 
i flg l\ ey ^Wiazma to ' relieve Daypu^^ftQ "JflgjjS 
accused bFajatorbessj buih&jaid.t^^^ 






tfietess, t>oth he and the Viceroy arrived within two 
leagues of Wiazma on the 2nd of November, and 
might have passed through it ; but neglecting to do 




it, and posted th e mselves alo ng the leftpf the 
* y~~» ^tween the Jb'r^ cn^jpneral^ana Wiaima^jQn 
the 3rd of JNovemEer, Kince Ewene 'tfSfprepaxing 
to take the road to that tbW, when the first dpn| 
day ahoy^d him his aiti]atioTi T his" rear-guard' cut on, 

and Ne^eZ wlLotwas to hav e come tqj&igujaesigtaafi^j 

>wn defence m the direciagsnjjt^ 
immediately took his resolution. Me stopped, 
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facedgh Qut^formed in line alongthemainroad. and kept 
the loremost of the enemy's troops in checl - x::11 





em to retire. At the same 



i n the rearo 
tffiaeV Compans, one 



oust s generals, joined his 
division to the Italian guard ; and while they fought 
together, Davoust passed, and got between Wiazma 
and the Russians. T he battle was not over, K wt - Jl fgfffl 
The French a mounte d J fo tm r r^f ^ousand7bnt warn 
uTOTeaTSiStJrder 1'he Russian art3Tenusii)erior^in 

n^ib^_aOTancejcLat a gallop^ aaj, Jjowfi 

lines. Davoust and Ills generals were still surrounded 
witE many of their bravest men. Several of the 
officers who had been wounded at the Mosqua were 
still seen, one with his arm in a sling, another with 
his head covered with bandages, encouraging the 
soldiers, keeping them together, throwing themselves 
upon the enemy's field-pieces and seizing them, and 
thus preventing the effects of bad example by good. 
Miloradowich saw that his prey would escape him, 
and sent the Englishman Wilson to summon Kutusof 
to his aid ; but the old general laughed at him. The 
fight, had jalreadyjiasted seven hours ^whenp^ht 
approacEing, th£_Erencji began to retire. - r ±Tiisretro- 
grade movement encouraged the enemy; and had it 
not been for a signal effort of the 25th, 57th, and 
85th regiments, Davoust's corps w ould have been 
tarogdgj^l^ Pause Eugene mad e 

goocTlHs retreat to Wiazma ";~ DavousE followed, but 
lfc¥aii3rs"drVisioD, which entered first, found a number 
of Russians there before them, and had to cut their 
way through them. Compans, who brought up the 
rear, put an end to the affair by facing about, and 
making a furious assault upon Miloradowich. Th$~ 
bivouacs were set up by the light of the burning o f 
Wiazma, and amidst repeateJaischar ges of artjlh 
During the ni^liT^iralarm'conirhued. Several times 
the troops thought they were attacked, and groped 
about for their arms. On the following morning, 
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when they retur ned to their ranks, they were asto- 
Dished at thejmiallness of their numbers. 

jNevertheless the example of the chiefs and the 




sight of the sun ; but on th e 6th of November tha . 
mo w -Canie 6n, and e^ything^ underwent jflutiftte] 
chance! The^consequenc^s were most 3Saitrpus. The 
lyoops marfi feed on without knowing wJ^eB^aajJ X&k- 
OTtcu^au^ll^ : and whilfr they sfoprft 

tolSrce their "wayj ^ugh th^jghirbon^^ 
tKe sno^Tar ift^ inTirgl ^ities where t hey^fell, and thf) 
— * rf1 -^ The wind drove in their faces 



raSkflgt, y*n«ft np mora. 

noTonlythe falling snow, but that which it raised in. 
furious eddies from the earth. The Muscovite winter 
attacked them in every mrt^genetrated tltf QUgsC their 
tliin aress and raggecTsh oes^, Their wet clothes ftoas 
u^ nTh^ n ; t hifl jsavermff of ice c hiUecT^ ifiiL .bodies 
an^C^ifl^ia^ihek. .U^feilT^cuttlog and violent 
wind stopped their breath or seized upon it as it was 
exhaled, and converted it into icicles, which hung from 
their beards. Thg ^jinhappy men crawled jan, with 
trembling limbs iScT chauenhg'TOeth^inrihe sno^ , 
collectin g round the ir feet in hard lumps, li ke stonefr 
somTscatterecT fra^eni^a^rahc£ of a tree, or the 
body of one of their companions, mjadethem_ stagger 
andfalL^ Their cries f(^ B^W ™f rc v ainY s 001 * S* 6 

Sowlcoverecl tliem. jfrnd tfflftj]JnTT^l£g -jpftrlrPffl whftjff 

t£e^ l&y ! "Such was their sepult ure. T he road was 

.iinduiatipnSj like a buiymg^lace, 
most intrepid or oBcturate werelafiected : they 
hurried past with averted eyes. But be fore Jhem, 
around tnem, all was snow : the horizon seemed^one 
v a^win djn ^ nature was enveloping 

t^ejjh^^MTay;^ TEe only objects which came out 
frbm^the bleaEexpanse were a few gloomy pines 
skirting the plain, and adding to the horror of the 
scene with their funereal green and the motionless 
erectness of their black trunks! Even the weapons 
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of the soldiers were a weight almost insupportable 
to their benumbed limbs. In their frequent falls 
they slipped out of their hands and were broken or 
lost in the snow. Many others had their fingers 
frozen on the musket they still grasped. Some broke 
up into parties ; others wandered on alone. If they 
dispersed themselves in the fields, or by the cross- 
paths, in search of bread or a shelter for the night, 
they met nothing but Cossacks and an armed popu- 
lation,* who surrounded, wounded, and stripped them, 
and left them with ferocious laughter to expire naked 
upon the snow. Then came the night of sixteen hours. 
But on this universal covering of snow they knew not 
where to stop, where to sit, where to lie, where to find 
a few roots lor food, or dry sticks to light their fires. 
At length fatigue, darkness, and repeated orders in- 
duced a pause, and they tried to establish themselves 
for the night ; but the storm scattered the prepare 
tions for the bivouacs, and the branches of the pines 
covered with ice and snow only melted away, and 
' resisted the attempts of the soldiers to kindle them 
into a blaze. When at length the fire got the better, 
officers and soldiers gathered round it to cook their 
wretched meal of horseflesh and a few spoonfuls of 
rye mixed with snow water. Next morning, circles 
of stiffened corpses marked the situation of the bi-. 
\ vouacs, and the carcases of thousands of horses were 
I strewed round them. From this time disorder and 
i distrust began to prevail A few resisted the strong 
■ contagion of insubordination and despondency. These 
were the officers, the subalterns, and some of the 
soldiers, whom nothing could detach from their duty. 
They kept up each other's spirits by repeating the 
name of Smolensk, which they were approaching, and 
; looked forward to as the end of their sufferings. 

Nothing remarkable happened to the imperial 
column between Gjatz and Mikalewska, a village 
between Dorogobouje and Smolensk, except that it 
was found necessary to throw the spoils of Moscow 
into the lake of Senilewor "Cannon, GbtKSTarmoS, 
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the orname nts of th e^jftrfiralh), aiijijfrft Crp.S9_ofj^ 
GrealTIwSiin a Ujaunk atlSsioa. OnTt£e^§rd and 4th of 
November, Na^olebn^ad stopped at Slawkowo. On 
the 5th he slept at Dorogobouje. On the following 
day, the 6th of November, on the heights of Mika- 

. lewska, just as the snow was beginning to fall, an 

) estafette brought the news of that strange conspiracy 

/ formed by Mallet (an obscure officer in a prison) to 

1 overturn the new government and dynasty. With 
half-a-dozen accomplices, and with no other means 

\ than a 'forged report of the death of Napoleon, he 
attempted with his own hand to arrest the minister, 

' the prefect of police, and the commander of Paris, and 
to force them to dissolve the existing authorities and 

; proclaim a republic. *v|Ie had actually prevail with 
some of these ; and his plot-only miscarrieu, it is said, 

' through the spirit of one of the heads of a public 
office, who arrested Mallet, instead of being arrested 

) by him. Really the French are a, most theatrical 

1 people, 

" The lightest company 

Of players that upon the world's stage be."—- Domsra. 

\ 

i 

V The distinction between words and things can 
' hardly be said to have place in their minds. You 
: have only to say a thing, and it is believed ; and they 
I are ready to act upon this first impression, without 
' inquiry or regard to consequences, as if in comparison 
, with it " the pillar'd firmament were rottenness, and 
- earth's base built on stubble." What should we 
think of any one who should attempt to make the 
doors of one of the prisons of London fly open by 
declaring that George IV. was dead, that the Duke 
\ of Clarence had refused to succeed him, and should • 
/ proceed to summon the soldiers at the Tower or the 
' Horse-Guards^ with the commander-in-chief, to dis- 
solve the two houses of parliament, and proclaim a 
commonwealth? In London, such a person would 
be instantly taken up as a madman : m Paris, it is 
still thought an even chance that Mallet's conspiracy 
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might have taken effect, had it gone a step further. 
The mere supposition of the possibility is enough. 
Those who sought to read in Buonaparte's counte- 
nance what he thought of this incident, sought in 
vain. His first and only words to Daru were, " Well; 
if we had stayed at Moscow ?' He then retired 
abruptly into a palisaded house, where he gave a 
loose to his suppressed emotions in the presence of 
those most devoted to him. Some of them thought 
the Revolution of 1789 was beginning again : others 
were glad of the circumstance, thinking it would in 
future keep him at home. So little did they appre- 
hend the real danger ; — as if what was solid and 
inevitable repelled belief, and only what was most 
light and vain found a corresponding sympathy in 
their breasts ! 

The next day the Emperor's thoughts were called 
off from this subject by the arrival of one of Ney*s 
aides-de-camp. He had instructions to give an 
account of disasters, of which Napoleon knew enough 
already from deserters who Were continually passing. 
When, therefore, the aide-de-camp (Dalbignac) was 
going to speak, he interrupted him with these 
words, " Colonel, I don't ask you for these details!" 
Dalbignac was silent; he felt that under circum- 
stances so calamitous and now irremediable, every 
man stood in need of his whole stock of fortitude ; 
and that the Emperor feared the effect of complaints 
which could only weaken him who indulged in, and 
him who listened to them. He was struck with Napo- 
leon's deportment, the same that he maintained during 
the whole retreat— grave, silent, resigned : it was that 
of a man suffering less in body than others, but much 
• more in mind, and submitted to his destiny. Just then, 
General Charpentier sent him some waggons loaded 
with provisions from Smolensk. Bessieres wanted to 
take possession of them for the guard, but the Emperor 
sent them on immediately to the Prince of the 
Moskwa, saying that " those who fought should eat 
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before the rest." At the same time he begged that 
Ney would try to defend himself long enough to 
allow him some time at Smolensk, where the army 
would have food and rest, and might be re-organised. 
He did so, fighting the whole way, often with a 
musket in his hand which had fallen from the 
benumbed fingers of the soldiers; and entered the 
town on the 30th, together with Prince Eugene, who, 
taking the road by Witepsk, had narrowly escaped 
drowning in the waters of the "Wop, and had had to 
skirmish all the way with a rabble of hideous Cos- 
sacks. Colonel Fezensac more particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in this march. 

Napoleon had reached Smolensk on the 9th, and 
found the place a scene of confusion. The army when 
they arrived at this promised termination of all their 
sufferings were kept for a long time outside the gat^, 
in hopes to rally the stragglers : when they were" ad- 
mitted and applied for provisions, they could not 
obtain them, having no tickets - nor any officers to 
answer for the regiment to which they belonged. 
Instead of plenty, they found famine, instead of 
shelter only ruins ; their hope was turned to despair, 
and from this period may be dated the greatest ex- 
cesses. When at length the provisions were given 
out, the soldiers refused to carry them to their regi- 
ments, darting upon the sacks, and snatching out a 
few handfuls of flour, which they ran to devour in a 
corner. It was the same with the brandy. The next 
day, the houses were found filled with dead bodies. 
The Emperor shut himself up in one of the houses of 
the new square, nor did he leave it till the 14th, 
when he continued his retreat. He had reckoned 
upon finding fifteen days' provisions and forage for an 
army of a hundred thousand men : he did not find 
enough for half that number, and it consisted solely 
of flour, rice, and brandy. There was no meat at all. 
He was heard furiously upbraiding one of the men 

vol. in. T 
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charged with provisioning the army. The commis- 
sary only saved his life by a long and abject entreaty 
on his knees, or perhaps by showing that in the cir- 
cumstances he had done nearly all that was possible 
The stragglers had consumed all they could lay hands 
on ; droves of cattle had died of cold on the road ; 
and the enemy had captured a number of convoys. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

RETREAT QF THE FRENCH CO N TIfl (JED. 

~~~- — 

The imperial column quits Smolensk , Xaprrf ^w ,. ^ tne Rugr . 
mans at Krasno ; dreadful sufferings of the army; passage of the 
Berezina ; the last imperial head-quarter of Napoleon ; sets out 
for Fans ; Murat abandons the army; defection of the Austriana 
and Prussians ; Napoleon's passage through Warsaw. 

At Smolensk Buonaparte was twelve inarches from 
Borisof, where Wittgenstein from the north, and 
Tchitchakof from the south, ware trying to form a 
junction in the neighbourhood of Minsk, . so as to cut 
off his rotreat. 

After the action of the 18th of August, which pro- 
cured St. Cyr the rank of marshal, that general re- 
mained on the Russian bank of the Duna, in posses- 
sion of Polotsk and an intrenched camp beibre it. 
During the two following months the war had been a 
mere affiur of outposts, but to the advantage of the 

Russians, and at thft And nf f.Kof ™*«,wi w;** A •_>_ 




^3m*L^ thousand ^ 

^^.^^^nans or sixth corns. St. Vyi was 
fearful of beifcg turned on his right by Wittgenstein, 
and on his left by Steinheil, who was advancing from 
Riga with two divisions of ,the army of Finland. 
St Cyr wrote to Macdonald, urging him to stop this 
army, or to send him fifteen thousand men ; but: 
Macdonald, suspecting the intention of Yorck, to 
deliver up his park of siege-artillery to the Russians, 
refused on any account to stir from his post. In this 
situation the Russians became , more daring every 

y2 
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day ; and on the 17th of October, St Cyr's advanced 
posts were driven in, and Wittgenstein gained posses- 
sion of the outlets of the woods which surround 
Polotsk. On the following day, he attacked him with 
fury in his intrenchments : yet, after an obstinate 
engagement, St Cyr, though wounded, remained 
master of the field. On his left a body of Swiss and 
Croats, who had never been in action, rushed too im- 
petuously forward, and were in danger of being over- 
whelmed by numbers ; they at length, however, 
disentangled themselves and repulsed the enemy. 
Thus fourteen thousand men, according to the French 
accounts, resisted fifty. St Cyr slept tranquilly, not 
dreaming that Steinheil had crossed the Duna at 
Dryssa, and was ascending the left bank of that river 
with thirteen thousand men to attack him in his 
rear. On the 19th, Wittgenstein was observed with 
his troops under arms, regularly drawn up for an 
attack, for which, however, he seemed to want resolu- 
tion to give the signal St Cyr was at a loss to 
account for this backwardness, when about ten in the 
morning an aide-de-camp arrived at full speed from 
the opposite bank of the river to announce that 
another hostile army was advancing on that side and 
driving the French cavalry before it The rumour of 
this conflict filled the ranks of Wittgenstein with 
transport, and the French camp with dismay. The 
cannon of Steinheil were distinctly heard. Already 
St. Cyr had detached three regiments to meet him, 
and began to point his batteries against the bridge 
over which he must pass : yet still Wittgenstein con- 
tinued inactive. He seemed not contented with hear- 
ing SteinheiTs fire, but determined to wait for his 
approach. His officers advised St. Cyr to an instant 
retreat, but he conceived that this would be only a 
signal for Wittgenstein to fall upon him with his 
whole force, and he thought it better to trust to the 
unaccountable torpor which had seized the Russians, 
and to the chapter of accidents. For three hours he 
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stood in the most anxious suspense with his watch in 
his hand marking the decline of the sun, and hoping 
that Polotsk might be wrapped in darkness before the 
arrival of his new enemy. At length, when he was 
within half an hour's march of the bridge where he 
could bar St Cyr from the only avenue by which he 
could escape from Wittgenstein, he halted. A thick 
fog at the same time came on, and concealed the 
three armies from each other's view. St. Cyr in- 
stantly began to cross the river, but some of the troops 
setting fire to their camp, gave the alarm to Wittgen- 
stein, and a severe conflict ensued, before the French 
were able to make good their retreat Steinheil 
heard it not, nor didrJ^ come to the assistant of his 
countrymen; and the next day, his communication 
with Wittgenstein having been cut off by destroying 
the bridge over the river, De Wrede with his Bava- 
rians drove him several leagues into the woods from 
which he had issued, with the loss of a great number 
of his men. 

St Cyr having been wounded, it was proposed to 
choose another general ; and Be Wrede having offered 
himself and been rejected, and also piqued at no men- 
tion having been made of his name in the affair of 
the 18th of August, withdrew in disgust, and threw 
himself upon KLubokoe, a line which Napoleon had 
abandoned, and where he was completely useless. 
St Cyr continued his retreat, covering the road from 
Orcha to Borisof ; and on the 30th of October was 
joined by Victor with twenty-five thousand men at 
Smoliany, where Wittgenstein not knowing this in- 
crease of numbers, offered the French battle, which 
Victor unaccountably declined. Buonaparte was in- 
censed when he learned this circumstance on the 6th 
of November (the day he heard of Mallet's conspiracy) 
and sent orders to him to drive Wittgenstein, who 
hung upon his flanks at Witepsk, behind the Duna. 
Baraguay d'Hilliers had been completely defeated 
near Elnia, and the brigade Augereau taken prisoners, 
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so that Kutuaof might go to Kiasnoe before him. 
He was brought before the Emperor on a charge of 
misconduct, and sent to Berlin, where he soon after 
fell a prey to chagrin. A report was also in circula- 
tion which threatened the French with the march of 
Tchiichakof upon Minsk, and with the defection of 
Schwartzenberg, Hie numbers of the ami 
daily diminishing, atfd ^~fcuppEes cot o 8TjJ ^ 
tFis nost of calamities Napoleon could opposaJBothiag 
but a firm countenance. He sfcogped five days $ & 
SmoIei^V^ffdlhirifig r l£BS^iim^had pl aced the w hole 
of the remaining .cavalry under W^leager, Lafcour- 
ffiu&ourg. Eugene, Davoust, and Ney we re to lea ve 
the place in succession after Kim. Ney was not to 
quit it till the 16th or 17th* when Be. w^iS3SESy 
■all the ammunition, and Mpy up the taw£xaj}Lthe 
city walls. 

*""At length, on the 14«fch of Novemfeeiv-a^logr 
o'clock in th£ mornujg, the tftiperial .Cjohjjgsij^mged 
Smolensk. r Jts march was still firm 2md**d£pde<L 
but silent and solemn, as night The first day they 
advanced five leagues to Eorythnia, which Junot had 
passed with his corps of Westpbalians, now reduced 
to seven hundred men. At this vary time Kgtasgf 
was advancing along the Elnia and Krastiee road, 
covering tEfwhole of it with ninety thojj^ndmen, 
paESIKr fc th^Empe^ whom heTj&d outstayed , 
a£3j im£ forward aiSereht de^hinente^to^^^^^ 
Ka3van3 Mkoulina,36"cut off the je^ ^'at t he 
JBrench. While all these hostile tiroo^ were^Sa ^ w 
ihemselyes'* 'a^^.'|^ J Napol^n wais" ragoiin|r^ 
<jyfflyln . a^wretdhtied habitation ? the BfilJF o £e remain - 
ing m'tlie village of Korythnia, and appeared not to 
be aware of or to despise those mdv^nStsof men, 
arms, ananOrses T>jr which he was surroun ded: he 
cppatched ho orders to hasten on the otB^^^ro^ 
and waited for dayEght to hegih his march Tu^gJP. 
Sfosrtly after "a file "of Cossacks drew up"5SoS^e 
road, but they were easily dispersed ; wheg^snddeglv 
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the fi re of a battery burst from the heights on the 
lgfK SScT a body oi horse, under MUoraflowich, attacEecT 
tneWestphalian corps, whose chief losing his presence 
of mind, they were thrown into confusion. A young 
officer (Excelmans) at this moment stepped forward, 
and by his voice, hand and eye, encouraged the men 
and restored order. Junot died soon after the 
termination of the campaign, it is supposed of the 
severe wounds he had received, and of the excesses 

in which he indulged. The ^emy_observaigJibis 
headjttfjcolmnn.march in goocT order, 3CT not c hoose 
to attack it otherwise than by bullets. '!VEenj£§. 
fflgna^eraj )flhe old guard 'came to jpa^aqross t^i^ 
nre, they i clpse5 woun^d^apolfisaUik^ alHOttgjfcrtr^s, 
^STtheir pffv3ege of protecting: his person. TPhe 



roud 61 t heir pfTvflege of protecting his person 
And played the air, w jpeuinm Mre mimx qvfap'sein 
de safa/rwUle f* But the Emperor, whwaTnothing 
escaped, said, " Bather ^phy,- VeiUons a/a, saiut de 
V Empire !"f Two hours after, he entered Krasngg 
in some anxiety^ not knowing whom he might have 
t^ncounter there ; but Sebastian! and the foremost 
gE&B&d&BfS~ had already driven put the enemy^ He 
left M orfier andThe young guard halHirieague^hind 
him, holding out a feeble hand to those who came 
after. MUoradowich contented himself with .insulting 
Ae^gfigageof the Emperor andt he ol d guard? He. 
^d^^^cendjfom the heigKi^EIl it nad pEUKje^ 
ancLmen thre^hmireirifcCTff 
twenty^ thousand men, thus separating^ Eugene^ 
Davo ustr ahjT TSe y " from the E mperor, a nd barring 
t Eejoad to Europe'' a gainst JEffiB. -•—.-— - 

Meanwhile, Eugene was exerting himself to unite 
his scattered troops, and did not succeed in rallying 
eight thousand men before the 15th of November 
was far advanced. He was overtaken by night, three 
leagues from Smolensk; and the next day, he and 
> the chief of his staff, absorbed in melancholy reflec- 

* " Where can one be better than in the bosom of one's iamily ?" 
+ "JLet us watch over the Bafety of the empire." 
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tions, had suffered their horses to proceed unchecked, 
when a halt being made by the stragglers in front, he 
looked round, and discovered that he had advanced a 
full hour's march before his corps, that he was 
surrounded by only about fifteen hundred of his own 
men, of all ranks and nations, without leaders or 
order, and that he was summoned by the enemy to 
surrender. Guyon, a general, all whose men were 
dead or dispersed, started forward, and said to the 
messenger, "Tell your commander that if he has 
twenty thousand men. we have eighty thousand!'* 
The Russian withdrew in amazement, and the firing 
commenced. Prince Eugene was at a loss for a 
moment ; but hastened back to bring up his division 
to force a passage before it was yet too late. Guille- 
minot in his absence called the officers together, and 
they formed the disorderly mass about them into 
three platoons, who by presenting a firm attitude, 
and armed only with muskets, kept ten times the 
number of Russians at bay for more than an hour. 
Then hearing cannon in the direction of Krasnoe, 
1 and their patience being exhausted, they determined 
; to cut their way through this body of Russians, 
• which they did in spite of calls to lay down their 
{ arms, and tremendous discharges of artillery, losing 
, half their numbers : the rest rejoined the Viceroy, 
{ who was coming towards them. Miloradowich now 
i attacked the main body of the French and Italians, 
amounting to about five or six thousand. The 
combatants were drawn up on each side of the road, 
and in the plain the battle was nearly equal ; but a 
batteryjon some heights to the left did dread fill ex- 
ecution among the Viceroy's troops, and ^e jske d 
three hundred volunteers to scale It. TThey were 



very nearly cut in pieces. .Yet the mere aud^tj^of 
£Ee act staggered the...BuS8k-us 3 .who remalneJlSfe 
victory in their hands, but without daring to use it 
till night, when Prince Eugene leaving fires behind 
him, withdrew across the fields, and haT^f ' 
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Krasnog, while Miloradowich was perhaps still 
dreaming of the Emperor's son-in-law delivering up 
his sword to him. They were nearly stopped at one 
time by a sentinel, but Kilsby, a Pole, stepping 
forward, said in Russian, "Hist, fool! do you not 
perceive we are a party of Ouwarof s, sent on a secret 
expedition V and the sentinel mistaking them for his 
countrymen, let them pass without giving the alarm. 

TheEnaperor on his paart had been expecting^ the 
V iceroyth^PwhoI e of the' "pfeceding^day. ^Eugene 
ancTthe army of Italy, and the teng day i)f expecta- 
tion ^erymoment disappointed, was it all over with 
them atjlast?" 73ne onlvjhope remained, that the 
T^eroy^riven back trpon~SmoieiiSfe ha(Qie«^omed 
b y Davoust a nd Sey~ aridlhat the three would appear 
together. In the anxiety that^arsss&dJiln^ 
a councS cETthe marshals that were with him, Beir 
thier, Bessieres, Hortier, and Lefebvre ; and the result 
was to re-en ter Russia, to extricate their old compa- 
nTons in^SSTdr" j>erish with ihem. "His resolution 
once fbrmed^The great and important movements 
c aRymg^im^g ouTid^Km "never" bncS^hftok"'' it? """He 
knew that Ifutusof was close at hand, ancTfEafc 
C5^Jw^TwitE~atr a3vanced-guarc[ IrfHftttSsian in- 
g juJuTa lready got before him, and was waiting 
i m ln^aTTSQte^e'lnThe rear" oThi s leftT^ SCsTor- 
tunes "rather irritating than depressing Tiim, he called 
for Rapp T and told him, that "it was absolutely ne- 
cessary forEim to de part instantly, and hasten through, 
the darkness to attack {hat infantry with the bayonet; 
tfactTThir^as' ffie~first time they had displayed; such 
*^$T\5j) ftT>vq thfrtbift ™ QO , determinedTo makejhem 
so com pletely rjran£~af . it that "they " should^ never 
co^eliolc^ again." "Then calling 

^acOus aide-de-camp, " But no !" he resumed, " let 
foguet and his division go alone ! \D6 you stay hjer$, 
l^^lj^prTKve^ j^ou. killed : I shall. want you at 
IJtotzic." Sapp, while 
could not si 
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his chief, surrounded js J*fi.:sgis. bxjsjghty t housan d 
enemies whom Tie was going to attack on ffieT mcSrrbw 
with nine thousand men^Suould feeliucE perf ect con - 
fidence Inliis safety, as to concern himself 'albout what 
he jhould haye^to do BdLDantgic^ucit^^m^^^Ie 

was se^raj^dLby^flie fl o yfT3t'to»^f winj^O^iJb^^T^ 
anmeg^femine^ and a disj&nce of A,h\mdr e?and eigh ty 
league 

Tonight attach ..at JDhirkowa a nd Maliew o^was 
perfect ^uccessftiL... Roguet's-m firi approached with 
Bayonets fi xed and without firing^aSa roclijyas JEe 
surprise an3""3isor3er oT„fhe Russians tlialiESLhaji 
Tiarely time "to escape and " throw their arms into a 
neighbouring lake. This rencounter^^^ppsiLjiie 
movement of the Russians for twent y-fourl hour s, 
and allowed the Emperor to remain at Kr as noe, and 
Prince Eugene to rejoin him there the e nsuing ni g ht. 
fite received him with the utmost joy^iut soon ajfcsr 
fell into greater anxiety than ever, about ffie late of 
Ney . .and . Davqust. Napoleon waa ftdly^ apprised>of 
the imminence of his danger. He had— it m y his 
power to withdraw from. it JDaylight had nqkjet 
arrived. He might, if he judged it right^^dojo, 
avoid this bloody conflict, and move rapidlyJBfflOEajd 
wfth~Eugene "and the guard to Orcha and Borisof 
There he could immediately rally arouj^Lhim^Ae 
thirty thousand French troops under V ictor a nd 
©udinot, those with Domhrowski, with Reggjerand 
Schwartzenberg, and at all his dg^ts^and^^u^Tui 
the follow ing year be again able _^^^^^^£S!JO^J^ 
a^truly^formidabl^ descriptiopT ~ 
TJn tiiejl7th ; before day, he dispatche d his orde rs, 
awneJOlmsel^ went out on foot ; and,~"a 1Tthe Be ad 
of his old^guard, pmVfchem in motion. Tfotjt wjufnot 

that he directed\Jj£^^ 
Is his beloved France, where he mi ght on ce 
m8Fe"lind himself ITie head of a rising dy nasty, an d 
tBsTEmperor of the West. Grasping his sword x lie 
exclaimed, " I have acted the Emperor long^^P 



i 
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it isj buqe^fqrme to act JhftjrenftT^^ _He \yas in, 
feet ; marching back toloppose a Tiost of ejg&tyJJigB- 
sana" enemies, to draw alT their efforts udpa himself, 
ana divert them from Ney and Davoust The day 
broke, disclosing on one side the "Russian battalions 
and batteries, which in front, on the right, and in the 
rear, lined the horizon ; and on the other side, Napo^ 
leonjjthhis six thousand guards, prooeeding w 5^i 
firmstejTTS T&iJion TsomSgtf^i^ih iJiat formd^M^ 
dfcteT^hth Mortier and five thousan<Tmore a few 
pacesjn^dvanoe of him. Their object was to defend 
tEe rignt flank ofTKe Tiigh road from Krasnoe, as fitr 
as the great ravine in the direction of Staobowa. A 
battalion of chassc^sof the oM ^qyd^ jflbgVm tip in 
a'square Tike a brazen tort-Were the nigh road, seryed 
as a support to the left of the young soldiers. To th e 
nglit, on tJie snowy plain surrounding Krasnoe, were 
the rem aining^ivalry of the guaid, a few cannon, an£ 
the EoigTof Latour^au^ourg^^ti&e aHallery of the 
Bute of Tfeviso was' reinforced by a bafcteay con*- 
manded by Drouot, one of those men who live for 
virtue. Claparede re^^jrith^is. .few. soldier to. 
protect the woundea and the baggage, in Kiasnoe^ 
X^T^ceik>y"1v3ffirTiis shattered troops continued his 
retreat cm Lyadi Boguet had been recalled from 
Maliewo, and the enemy were' pushing some columns 
through the village, and extending themselves more 
and more to the right, with a view to surround their 
adversaries. The battle then began, if it could be 
called one. _ But here^also was rarnishecT a decisive 
proof that renown is not a worthless shadow, but a. 
r^andsu^^arpr^er. ^m Tlu^ns^ii^inff 
tojEubwt to mardf Rrwairl ; their number alone would 
navebe^ su4haent to crush Napoleon and his dirnir 
n^^Iori^ ^IBSEf^Hiey did liot Venture to come in 
contacT w fin~T5m . The very sight oFtE^ conqueror 
i3T^RJ^ttirirfi3Zfe of tattle struck ffiem with awe afii 
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defence a nd ^gsistance, and to interpose, as with some 

^yftr-TTiagfprrngr gpftl^ hftf^WftAnJlJTg Qp<\ 'this jmmfipaft 

body of Bussians. It was^sciiTCelypossible not to be- 
lieve that in the eyes of a people so subjected and 
superstitious his extraordinary renown excited an 
appr ehension o f somethinjL lffeternaturg J. ;jg!u£bJfckey 
conceived bey on? theu^^SicE and annoyance, 
and which ffiey" ougBT"tb attacF at a secure di s- 
tance; in short, that against the old guard, that Jiving 
fortress^jfchat column of granite,^ its chiei had^d^ig- 

alone 



lery aione 



a 



Sated Itj men were~po]Kjerle^ and that 
could possibly demolish it.. 

They effected wide and deep breaches in the ranks 
of Roguet and the young guard ; but thffi kijl ed 
without conq uering. ^..Jhese new sol diers, jsn^balf o f 
whenTTTaHne^^ 

deadly^nrefor^he L.space of three houraj wrtnout re - 
frea togltjui^ ostgp to avoid it, and ^lthou t being 
tBle to re turnTt, liaving no cannonTandThe Russians 
ceeging^out of the reach q£ their small arms. But 
every" moment thie danger grew greater. The report 
of cannon and a message from Claparede announced 
that Beningsen was on the road from Lyadi. The 
firejtfJksjeneniy flashed jn^tha easb f J^.jmth r md 
i he west. The French had no retreat but the_nprth 
and "the Dnieper, near which were the high road and 
the Emperor. The Russians _were tbojMsht_to^,be 
covering an eminericejust oyer his head with cannon . 





^^ttaIio|rof my^ha^eurs^cari^tt !" Then without 
paying any Sxther attention to the matterTmsTooks 
and concern reverted exclusively to the danger of 
Mortier. Just at this moment, Davoust made his ap- 
pearance through a cloud of Cossacks, whom he was 
scattering before him. The first corps was now saved; 
but information arrived, at the same time^Jbha^the 
rear-gu^rd^cpuld ho Tor^^ jJ?^ en ^ Krasno^anTTtih&t 
alThope of saving 15Tey must be given up* 
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could not for some time m a ke up hi &jpjnd Jqjj Q great 
otherwis 



>ut seeing no remedy, and that all must 



Tost, he sentTof TJortier, and grasping 

»^.>-..^»». > , ,_, -— — u mi : —■• j ^ «q wy «" »" —'■ j Mi nn i JL I Ml 



i >^l iis hand in the utmost distress^ said that Jltfaf ffllfilMy 
w ere assaili ng him, £KaF~Kutusof jQUghtj cut him off 
fromTjya^'and^the last Bend of theBoristEeiies. that 
he_wou!d^o^^ 



r XD 



guard to secu re thepassage, that Mqrtier_.and DarausL 
mus t keep ^ospssion 1^ thes 

follow hiiS^ Ke tTien moved slowly from the field of 
\S tia ttle^ passecl "Itorougfr Krasrioe, where Ke" again 
ESEed, and afterwards made his wa^tp IpaM. 

IJortier obeyeams instructions, and kept his ground 

for some time, by the most desperate valour, and at 

a /last led.Qf^hisJhr^ethousand men (whigtjwj^„all - he j 

V hj^VfiTTifl.jmfT7g) ii?^Tft face orEfty tliouganck jat the 

usual marching step . "Do you hear, soldiers, "^saS 

General Laborde, the marshal orders the ordinary 

time? The ordinary time, soldiers !" Among the 

accidents of this march, a shell from an adjoining 

height entered the body of a horse and burst there, 

blpwing the horse to pieces without hurting the rider, 

ifmo fell upon his feet and proceeded on. When 

/night came, N&goleon found Jbhat Mjortier hadgot 

y before him on J^roa^r*"lie sent tor, and gent^ir^- 

/^roachedLjiimj^sayjK^ 5he had douBtle^~Tought 

y gloriously ; bu£. jffihy had he placed EsTIEniperor 

b^^e^Ji^^^aiid^ theL.enemy. ;. thus exposing hJT» 

be made a prisoner?" The^ne_2;t.day the march 

confinfiedT^CEilmpitient stragglers went, before, 

idLHajgoleon^ who was on foot, 
in his h and, proceeding with difficulty 
^[uej^cej, , ajid^lialting every quarter of an hopr, 
asTiTie couTd scarc ely tear himself away from „Qld 
feussia,~^tBe frontier of "whicETie~had just passed at 
EyadiTlinS in whtclfl ie , had left his^uhfortunate cojn- 
^Vln^nas. InT the evening they reached Dom- 
>rowna, a town with inhabitants in it (an extraordi- 
nary sight), and those inhabitants friendly to them, 
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The weatjaej^was^also grown milder: but it was now 
tooTafjC-. The janoy"Vas '^esbrojed. HereTiews was 
riought that Tchrtchakof had entered Minsk on the 
VjftET Napoleon was at first speechless, as ST lie Bad 
recjeixsia mortal blow* then ronsir^himse lf witht he 
i^geo^of the danger^ Tie ^cboMy 'reih^^^ljVeQ, 
we have not&ngto do now but to make our way wit h 
l£e bOToneC He then sent off orders to Doiabrowiki 
anJtFie Duke of Beggio to hasten the passage of the 
Berezina at Borisof, and to the Duke of Belhmo to 
cover his march on the right. During the mghtjhere 
was an alarm of Qo&acks in the camp ; a^dlhe^iSc 

"lean* He 




qaaressea tnem very senousiy upon it. mere was a 
peculiar feeling with regard to tKse^hordes_cf half 
^v^iges^ not exactly feaj^ but a mixture 
inffcontempt, like the disgust that IsT eit tor som e 
unclean animal. Advantage was takeiu^Lito^Sr- 
oimstenceT)y the mo^ sldfiiJ among jbhe maj^ude^, 
wKoTEad only to /cry. "Hie Co6sax^.aje«conMm|/^to> 
have all the booty left to themselves. At OrcEawere 
^un^pro visions in great abundance ; and here once 
more the gens-d'armes made their appearance, who at 
first attempted to repress disorder, bat .soon found 
their occupation gone. Napoleon entered Orcha with 
six thousand men, Eugene with eighteeo.^ua3^3> 
Davoust with fonjr thousand. Thej^arshal himself 
ISdTost everything f was without Tmftn > ^jjjit^Spfc- 
ciate^L with famine. J3e declared that none but me ji 
oTsteel could go , tEroi^h such trials. BuT^^^m- 
nesgfof !Napoleon appeared to increase with"feffi j3Sa^r> 
In. his estimatjpjp^^^nd^in jhe mldst_ eyen^ of^tS ft 
^yies|Jwagte of swspag_ or^iog^ this ha ndful efmen 
^rgsjlways the_grand army^and timseldfj^ con- 
quejor bf^urop^. T^cir was,apy rashness Qt-hlJAJ^- 
fcffji^on ,miie4„iip^i^ltfis fee]mg,^^w^evid^; 
Iran his- burning in tkia.yery town, and wij^Jbis^own 
^nds, all those of his effects- which jxdghtjsejye^as 
trophies, should he fall into. -the power of tl^ei^rj^v ; 
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and among other things, the papers which he had 
^^ctSaasmaterials for writing his own life. 

uonaparte wished to have attacked Wittgenstein, 
but he was dissuaded from this project. He then 
decided for Borisof ; but he was slow in quitting the 
Boristhenes. His regi^^j^lLjsljingjbp Ney^as did 
those of the wnole^anny.^.. Jk£ter Napoleon hadjeffc. 
Orc ha qnT EeTOth, they accused each 6£her oFhaving 
d eserted J am. T^TKey asEe'3' questions of those who 
liad J^^esnUbiim ; and when - all their conjectures 
were^^aiwted, aim ttfey "were on the point of giving 
iinfljl hnp^ (uTa, sudden they heard the trampling of 
horses, and the lbyful "exclamation. "Itfarhal Ney is 
saved; he wfl Hyrnere m a morngftt s time ; here are 
tfieT<5Iujh Norsemen borne to announce Tils "arrival !" 
He wasapproaching alongTEeright bank oTThe Bo- 
risthenes, and applied for assistance. Eugene went 
to give it him ; and when they met, the troops of the 
latter overwhelmed those of Ney with congratulations 
and anxious inquiries. They replied that they hid 
set out from Smolensk on the 17th, with twelve pieces 
oTj cannoi ^ six thousand bayonets, and three hundred 
horse, leag ingl3fe eir siclT to lihe enemy's mercy. Xf 
')t£e gates of tneTcity an act of lnfaniyTiaJstruck tKem 
\ with horror. A woman had left her child to perish 
. in the snow, saying, he had never seen France, and 
; would not miss it ; and persisted in doing so, till the 
I soldiers, enraged at her depravity, left her to the 
J fate she had designed for her offspring. When near 
Korythnia, the report of cannon and bullets whizzing 
over their heads made them believe that an engage- 
ment was near ; when going to learn the cause, they 
found only two French batteries which had been left 
behind, and some wretched Cossacks galloping off 
through the fields at full speed, scared at their own 
temerity in discharging the guns, and at the noise 
they made. Hitherto they had seen only the traces 
of a disastrous rout — fragments of armour, scattered 
garments, carriages and cannon sticking in the hollows, 
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and the horses fastened to them still straggling or 
dead and half-devoured. But now they came to a 
field covered with blood and with the slain, where 
they found, by the buttons, that the 64th division of 
the Italian guard had been engaged here just before ; 
but they could not learn from the silence of death, or 
the desolate scene around, what had become of the 
survivors. They hastened by, and through a hollow 
defile emerged into a spacious plain. They knew it 
for the same, where three months before they had 
defeated Newerowski, and saluted Napoleon on his 
birthday, with the cannon taken from the Russians. 
The soldiers of Mortier then said that it was also the 
same spot where the Emperor and themselves had 
fought, and waited for them on the 17th. Ney's men 
rejoined, that here they still found Kutusof, or rather 
Miloradowich, for the old Russian had not yet stirred 
from Dobroe. Those in advance pointed to the plains 
of snow, or the rising grounds on the left frowning 
with the enemy's forces. An officer came to summon 
them to surrender ; but Ney having answered that a 
Marshal of France never surrendered, at once those 
cold and silent hills were converted into so many 
volcanos belching fire. In the midst of all these 
explosions, the French general, unmoved, unhurt, 
everywhere present, seemed to be in his own peculiar 
element. He launched Ricard with fifteen hundred 
men against the hostile army, ordered four hundred 
Illyrians to assail their left, and himself with three 
thousand men mounted to the assault in front. He 
was repulsed and hurled back into a ravine ; but re- 
gaining the summit, he there rallied and waited for 
the enemy who did not dare to follow him. Winter 
brought night to his assistance. He then gave the 
signal to his troops to retire, as if returning to Smo- 
lensk ; but coming to a stream, and breaking the ice 
to see which way the current ran, he exclaimed with 
true military instinct, "This stream flows into the 
Dnieper! This is our guide \" And following its 
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course, reached the Dnieper at about a league's dis* 
tance. A lame peasant whom they met showed them 
where they could best pass ; but the ice would bear 
only one at a time, and Ney slept on the bank, wrap- 
ped in his cloak, for three hours that it took his army 
to assemble and gain the other side. They next 
attempted to get over the carriages with the sick and 
wounded, but in vain. One officer, of the name of 
Brigueville floated over on a piece of ice, and was 
rescued by Ney himself. They now marched forward, 
scarcely knowing whither ; following a route, where 
stooping down in the dark, they perceived that an 
army had just passed before them, but it brought them 
to a village, where they found provisions, repose, 
shelter, and a hundred Cossacks, whom they took 
prisoners. For three days they then pursued their 
perilous way, beset by Platof and his flying hordes, 
narrowly escaping Kutusof 's army, availing themselves 
of night, the woods, and the river to cover their retreat, 
till they arrived near enough to Orcha to dispatch 
Pchebendowski and fifty Poles for succour. During 
the whole time, they remained calm, collected, cheer- 
ful, and seemed amidst so many prodigies of bravery 
and of skill to have done nothing extraordinary. Each 
of the few last days had had its distinguished men ; 
Eugene on the 14th, Mortier on the 17th, but now all 
agreed to proclaim Ney the true hero of the retreat* 
When Napoleon, who was two leagues distant, was 
apprised that Ney had come back, he absolutely leaped 
and shouted for joy : he exclaimed, in a tone of trans- 
port, " I have saved my eagles then I To redeem 
such a man as that from destruction, I would have 
given three hundred millions out of my treasury !" 
This magnanimity is the highest of all ; for there is 
no effort that costs so much as to rejoice at the good 
fortune of others. They who do not respect the brave 
are not brave themselves. 

Napoleon, even after the capture of Minsk, was not 
prepared to hear of the taking of Borisof on the 21st 
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It was on the morning after this fatal event, at three 
days' march from Borisof, and on the main road, that 
an officer met Napoleon with the disastrous news. 
The Emperor, striking the earth with his staff, raised 
his eyes with an expression of impatience towards 
heaven, and exclaimed, "It is then written there, 
that henceforth every step shall be a fault I" Napo- 
leon was now at Toloczina : he had the position of 
Borisof explained to him. The Berezina was there 
eighteen hundred feet wide, and the bridge over it 
totally destroyed. He then pointed with his finger 
on the map to a point below Borisof, where he 
wished to pass : but the presence of Tchitchakof on 
the right bank was made an objection. Then going 
lower still, and seeing that he was apj^aehinj 
country of tbeCQgsacks, .he .stopped 
^a&d^kh, yes, PultQwa !^Lik£ 

AiS 'then Mcpl^ jfc i£ w*«W 

2pon" "fauRsi These bursts of passion were short 
and rare, anddid not 'alter "his gene ral, demeanour . 
BeftE3er7"Duro j^.^ declared thaJL 

appeared immovable,/', and ao he was, compar ed 

with the re^~6FJmankind. A conversationthat 

passed that night will show the critical situation in 

which he was placed ; and probably gave the first 

idea of his separation from the army. The night 

1 was far advanced, and Napoleon had retired to rest; 

Duroc and Daru stayed in his chamber, and believing 

their chief to be asleep, gave vent in a low voice to 

j the most gloomy forebodings. He heard, them, how- 

\ ever, and the words, " Prisoner of state," striking his 

i ear. " What I" said he, " do you suppose they would 

( dare V Daru was taken by surprise, but recovering 

\ himself, he replied, " That if they were forced to 

I surrender, they must expect the worst, and could have 

■ little dependence on the generosity of the enemy/' 

" But France/' replied the Emperor, " what will she 

nay t ' " As for France/' continued Daru, " we might 

make, a thousand distressing conjectures ; but we can 
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none of us tell what would happen there." He then 
added, that " for the principal officers as well as the 
Emperor himself, it would be well if through the air 
or any other medium, since the passage of the earth 
seemed shut against them, the Emperor could reach 
France, where he could save them much more cer- 
tainly than he could by remaining with them." " I 
only embarrass you then," replied the Emperor, 
smiling, "Yes, sire." He continued silent some 
time, when he asked, "If all the reports of the 
ministers were destroyed ?" He was answered in the 
negative. " WgU^l^e^jreplied, "jjo and destroy 
the m- for it must^Ee acKnowe3gTO^we""&ef*ift a 
c^iinit oTO^SBu Stiop'^ 5 With this confessfon^jon his 
kra hg foil asleep, Tiaving the power, when necessary^ 
3f^f^n£evemhi^ to the morrow 
^~Tn the25tE^heTearnt tEafthe only point at which 
he could attempt the passage of the Berezina was in the 
neighbourhood of Studzianka, a little to the right of 
Borizof, where the river was three hundred and twenty- 
four feet wide, and six feet deep, and the landing-place 
on the other side in a marsh, under the fire of a com- 
manding position strongly occupied by the enemy. Na- 
poleon prepared for this as for a desperate undertaking: 
but there was no resource. His first step was to col- 
lect^l^theeagles and have them Jjiirjot*. He formed 
ei^teenTiuSadre^ of his dismounted guard into two 
battalions, assembled around him a troop of five 
hundred gentlemen, consisting of the officers of 
Latour-Maubourg's cavalry, who were still mounted ; 
and had all the useless carriages burnt. He^hen 
plunged, into the dark and boundless forest of MijSj^ 
inwhich a Tew spots had been cleared for small 
villages and miserable habitations. It resounded 
wjthjbcureport qfjjftttgenstein's artfllerjTwKb cagut 
down fiomtEe north accompanied by winter (which 
seemed along with Kutusof to have quitted the 
French) T jjpoiu Jthe_ ftuak of their feeble expiring 
column. This threatening soufltf"~Tiastened their 
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thro_ug£_th 





wSkne^*ancT 'tTie^slipperiness rf&Sjg &md wou l d 
germjk *~As "£hey app roacb e3^ IsorL 



jrizQ^Ic^ii-sluiuja 
were Tie1?<rbefc?e^ 
Keying th~ey "were about to be attacked. JtwaaJ^ 
army; pJITictor, whicliTfad been tard^jgamifld^fy 
Tjittgenstein to tj9gedgep£liliQ.forei ' "" 
JBgforl^Qleo^'fl^ 
a^d^a^pirit, and at the sight of thei 
fdrtBTntblilie customaiy'acclam^ 
rant of Msuiisasters, which hacf'been cxmceaJM as much 
STpossible even from their leaders. When instead of 
die formidable column which was abou^Jc^aciiisye^e 
conquest of Moscow, they beheld behind NagoleciOTry 

a band 
bits ol 

most wretched tatters, they were^uci^Bt&jP^^ 
nati on ^ jjy^" M A ** tL ~~~ x x ul ~ 

emaciated 




leads 



ana emaciaiea soiuiers, wuuso uaiasscu auu squalid 
Scesweire delormea^with hideous beards, marcl 
without arms and wfthc^pxder, ha^gujgjh^jf 
affixing tKelfeyes on .the earfiTinjrile^^ 
tf^j^fpaptiyes. TTof were they less astonishedat 
{he sight of so many straggling field-officers, occupied 
only in securing the remnant of their property or 
providing for their safety, and mixing indiscrimi- 
nately with the soldiers, who seemed not to regard 
them. The soldiers of Victor and of Oudin^t could 
not. believe their "eyes, Imd VBhecH^ars overtE^enS f 
tlieir comrades: whom thev recognised in the.crow< 
a^^wTEn^whdm "they "shared - their fooc^ 
They asked " where was the main T$o(t 
And this small band collected round their chief being 
pointed out to them, their eyes still wandered in 
search of the remainder. 

And j§t the unarmed Ju the.dying even, though they 
knew that they must make their way* across a river 
and in the face of a new enemy, doubjed^notof 



the army 
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"victory^ It was indeed but the shadow of an army, 
iSti twas the shadow of the g n mdj Min v, It felt itse 
conqSerecT by n a ture alone. The sighi pi their 

[lyhad long been 
accustomed to ~ 
victory. This was their first unfortunate campaign, 
put of so many that had been fortunate. All tnat 
was wanted was strength to follow him : he alone 
who had raised his soldiers to such a height and pre- 
cipitated them so low could save them. And thus, 




ih^tolfliem alt ^ or affectation,' in full^ 

^mtidencethafjEtefr' respect jpr him would endure as 
6ng as-^Beir^ respectTor sAotv^ "''HfiJknew welT that 
h e belonged to thenT as much as. theyJ3ra^3" to* 
Irani and thafTiis renown Vas the property oFlne " 
nation. livery man would rather have turned his 
anDMajgig^fflf^^wEicK. ' indeed; many. did) thgi 
^^nst^eirJeaS5rT if was .the less suicide of the twa 
Some crawled to fall and die at his Feet7and even^in 
the ravinggL .pf delirium, they i mpl ored but never, 
rwroacheJOuBX* In fact, did he not take part in the 
So^oTtaeT? Whoiad lost so much is'he? IT 
there were any murmurs, they were notneardjivhen 
Ife^'was'l^ 

waJPtETat or^HispIeasing T urn T~~'so~ roogcT was" th,eir 
tr ustih andt he irsubmission To"TE^;man^w Eb^Kad 
made the wortlQubmit to them, and whose?enTus. 

rr n< ?!!_jj^y ^ triumphant^a lwa^^ hqg 

SJE^tEepIacFoTtheir own Tlree^m flT 

The Jb'rench were now approaching the most critical 
part of the retreat Victor w^ in the rear with 
fifteen thousand men ; "TJudinot in advance, and 
on the Berezina with five thousand • the 
tperor jnioway betw een them with seven thousand 

Lousahd stragglers., and an enor- 
geaffitartinery, chiefly belonging 
Le second and mnth corps, that had lately come up. 
On the 25th, as he was on the point of reaching the 
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Berezina, he stopped^on the high road eve 
waiting toT^^^^^co^^IZSSs^^^^ 





at 

zianka. The Ispot had been pointed out by Corbineau, 
an officer of Oudinot's, who having been repulsed by 
Tchitchakof as he was trying to reach Borisof from 
Smoliany, and forced to make a retrograde movement 
along the Berezina, could not discove r _any placej sfc 
which to pass, the riverTwEerTEe pgrc^jsi^jjth^- 
nmn^easant^ wEos^^orse bei^ 
Tiave lust come, put of it, and. who showed ihimthe 
ifaj.^^cross^immediately opposite Studzianka. Ou- 
dinotj^wEo nad been apprised of the circumstance, 
conceived that this would be the best way for the 
army to pass ; and evenjfjfae bridges should Jail, the 

me&Qs all jvyouid, .jipt be lost Tn peaco^Sal^JSSfc 
as would be the. case if Napeieo^ were left in the 
power of the enemy. Accordingly, from the night of 
tlfe"2Br37tEe general of artillery, a company of pon- 
toon-men, a regiment of infantry, and Corbineau's 
brigade occupied Studzianka. At the same time, two 
other passages above and below Borisof were recon- 
noitred: all of them were closely watched The 
question was, how to deceive and dislodge the enemy ; 

and as nothing could be done by force, stoiagem 

rggortedjto. Three hundred men and'anumber of 
stragglers were sent on the 24th towards Oukoholda, 
two miles below the town, with instructions to collect, 
with as much noise as possible, all the materials 
necessary for constructing a bridge. The division of 
cuirassiers also filed off with great parade in the same 
direction, in sight of the enemy. Besides this, 
Lorence, general-in-chief of the etat- / niajor, / ordered 




perfectly satisfied from their" "answers, tBatthere was 
no other ; and to make sure that these mg p^wou^ d 
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betray him, made the m swear to meet him jjgauujft 
tfeo&eTgide^of theH^rgzina, and Jijlo rm. hun 4*C.lhg. 
mo veme nts of the enemy. 

While Tcnitchakof s whole attention was thus 
drawn to the left, preparations were secretly made 
for crossing the river at Studzianka. Eble did not 
arrive till five in the evening of the 24th, when the 
piles that had been formed the preceding evening 
of the beams of the Polish huts were found too 
weak. It was necessary to begin the work again. 
It now became impossible to finish the bridge during 
the night. It could only be completed during the 
day of the 25th, and under the enemy's fire. But 
there was no time for hesitation. As soon as this 
decisive night closed in, Oudinot resigned to JJapo- 
leon the occupation of Borisof, and took up his 
position with the rest of his corps at Studzianka. 
They marched in perfect darkness, and in profound 
silence. At eight o'clock, Oudinot and Dombrowski 
took possession of the heights which commanded the 
passage ; at the same time that Eble posted himself 
on the edge of the river, with his workmen and a 
caisson full of loose iron from the wheels of empty 
carriages, out of which with great risk and difficulty 
they had forged cramp irons. They had sacrificed 
everything to preserve this apparently trifling re- 
source. It saved the army. At the close of the 
evening of the 25th, he drove the first pile into the 
muddy bed of the river. The French worked all 
night, up to their necks in water, and struggling with 
the pieces of ice that the stream carried down, by 
the light of the enemy's fires which gleamed from 
the heights on the other side of the river, and within 
range of the guns and even the musketry of 
Tchaplitz's division, who sent to inform his general- 
in-chief of what was going on. 

TJUewrj^n^jxLjk^ of the_ enemy took 

a^^^^Ph^fi^jfff-jieceiYing the Russian admiral 
E^r^momejiL.they expected to hear, all his artillery 
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^jn^ugonthe j'rench ^arti gcera j or even should they 
remain ^n3i^ver^tiiT3aylig£t, the work would not 
be sufficiently advanced to be of use ; and the passage 
•was too much exposed to be forced. Nagoleon therefore 
set out from Borisof at ten o'clock at nurlitLi] 



expectation of encountering some d 

^ iirv - T - th 



esperal 



the full 
lent 



HeJ^HT^ed^ijagejf witfe His six fla o _ _ 

Eur^red^ jardsat Starol-Bons^in a house belongs 
^Jn5^ ul JB^ai^r"oiiTEe ngiK oFthe road from 
Borisof to Studzianka, and at an equal distance from 
these two places. He pag sgd,Jh& TPTnain^^r rf th* 
ujg^w^ou^ 

toli§rfm-^.t0*ia^ where his fate was 

tobe decided. The darkness was sca rcgl^ di^ipa te d, 
when he joined Owjijiot. The presenceofjianggr 

3131 "TBlif aE We Sg£t of the 



Lim, as it a] 



ways. 



KiSiaai ffres whicK marked' their position; his most 
determined generals, such as 'Rapp 1 ^Mort,if>|' l gr^l Ney T 
declar ed that if Jbhe Emperox^fij^pednoW j the y must 
igdefd believe in Tiis'"j)residing_stan Eve n Mur at 
confessed that it was time to relinqi^E^OgOTjfbts 
l^^oTsajSg the ^ISnperor," the means oTwfii^LySre 

o|£b^^themselyejua^JLS ,guides^ ^yoiLhaji^^^^d 
theHoselxes.fpr his safety.. .. NappleQxi horaeffgr rejected 
t his sugg estion as ajpropbsal for . a ..fihajai&JJ^ 
c oward ly fligEt, andwoulHToot hear of deserting!! 
an^oQJine midst ot danger. 

Day now^a^ed,'"an(ithe Russian fires gradually 
grew paler, and at length disappeared. The French 
troops took their ^armsj +hft ^.illAry^Ayi _r^pgp^ 
flEemselves at their guns, the generals watchedLthe 
enemy s movements— all stood in the silence of. in- 

^^SfLSJir*^ thei r 

eves riveted^on the^oggogj^ bank v Trom the pre- 
ceding evening, every stroke oT'fiie pontoon-men, re- 
sounding along the woody heights, must have drawn 
the attention of the enemy. The dawn of the 26th 
exhibited his battalions and artillery confrontingthe 
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weak 8caffolding. which Eble still w anted eight hou rs 
^TTEeP 



French had no doubt that they 



to comi 

waited only for day to direct their fire with greater 
certainty. It appeared : the yjsaw JheJ5res,aba^ donej^, 
the bank deserted, and on tEiTheights tinrtj^jKraes 






^Sorde oi GossacEs was~seen hovering onThe skirts 
" the w^STIeavThV^a free pSSsage toHtliirTrrehch. 
e latter sca rc el y^dared to believe uieir eyes. But 
"1, they clapperth'eir*harids and slSut^. for 

SjT and' Oudmot liastily entered, the apart- 
le "Emperor : tr Sire, w t hey exclaimed, ™tne 
enemy has raised nls camp and abandoned his posi- 
tion I " It is^mpossible,**' replied' the Emperor V 
the news was soon confirmed by "Ney~ and Mirrat. 
J frapoleon darted frbnT Kisf head-quarters"f tie! WSSff' 
and saw t IdeTSgrffle s of Tchaitfitz's column retire ancj 
in the wo od. In^atransport of joy^ he ex^ 
ciaime^^J^ay^3^ive? the Admiral 'V 

it ihir moment two briEES^^hemy's field-pieces 
returned and fired. Only a single shot was fired in 
answer for fear of calling back Tchaplitz, as the 
bridge was scarcely half-finished. But the Emperor 
impatient to be on the other side of the river, 
pointed it out to the bravest of his officers. 
Jacqueminot, aide-de-camp to the Duke of Reggio, 
and the Lithuanian count, Predzieczki, rushed fore- 
most into the water ; and in spite of the ice which 
cut the chests and flanks of their horses, they gained 
the opposite bank. They were followed by Sourd, 
chief of a squadron of horse, and fifty chasseurs of 
the 7th carrying some light infantry behind them, 
and by two slight rafts, which transported four 
hundre^mjn^jo^mg" Che" passage twenty times. 
InaBo ut an Eour tfie ~banTc~wag' cleared of ine Cds- 
__ and the ^dgi pbr ^ the^lm < aritry"''fihish"ed y ; E£ 
grand s diyjjio n crossed it rapidly with, its axtiUenr 
amid^shouteoi 1 u Vi/vel?T!!mperey,r" aud-uiidet,iE!e 
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eje^o^Jteu^leader, who himself assistedj^the 
pa^^^^TIEir aTFEflleryr On~ j^cEmgli Ee opp osite 
sEorepEe "crie3^"out, "My^staF^SjnZ jst ill reigns 1 ' 
foyT jg^was willing toTnfluige in the belie fin fatal iiy 
common to all conquerof^whol^SEgTEe^SE^^,. 
ra^edTSficfy they are regigCeS3^in ]^a¥en. and 
that their will, seconded by causesfor which they 
know not how to account and out of the reach of 
mortals to control, is fate.* 

At this juncture a Lithuanjaii noblema^.di^uifled 
as a ueasant, arrived at Wilna with the^lSelhgence 
oTS^warfazenBga^g victory over Sacken. ^wapolwn 
loudlvjMpclaimed this success,' adding tliat ^Schwart- 
zenberg had returned instantly'on Tchitchakof s traces, 
and was hastening to their assistance :" — a supposition 
which the disappearance of Tchaplitz rendered not 
improbable. But the^fact,^was that_ the admi ral, 
deoriyedby the fake demon^atio ns^j fOuolinot 
towards" 1/cnoloda, and" in all likellEood by the 
report of the Jews, had resolved to de scend the Be re- 
zina at the same moment that Nappleon^wasascgnduig 
it, and recalled ^ allthe_trqopa he had , .stati oned above 
fio^^nSvmg fallen into so "serious an error, he 
was slow in retracting it, and spent the whole of the 
two next days in reconnoitring, in feeling his way, 
and as it were in trying to avoid the acknowledgment 
of his mistake. While Tchitchakof was thus thrown 
upon a false scent, Napoleon witji_abo ut six tho u- 
sand of the guards andtRTremams ojT ffiey'B corps , 
p SBse STBie Berezina about two o'clock in the afternoon 
oFTEe 26th, 'and~pdsted himself in Oudinot's reserve, 
while Victor took up the position the guards had 
quitted on the heights of Studzianka. Tchaplitz re- 
turned on the 27th to attack Oudinot and Dombrow- 
ski on the side of Stachowa ; Wittgenstein advanced 
from Borisof against Victor ; and the battle raged for 
two days on both sides of the river, while the stragglers, 

* It will be aeen hereafter that his understanding was not the dupe 
of this flattering and politic illusion. 
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the baggage, the wounded, and the women were 




in g down i n the middle drove the tide of misery and 
frS ffitic^ distress hack upon the first. The scene ffiat 
followed,' the pity, the terror, the anguisE ancF the 
(fegpail were such 'as beggar description and^migbt, 
»g2§^2l^^® Bends *shuddef and kingp smjle j JTjjj gfrt 
l^ugmT^^jpsIief. The dark mass of men, of horses 
ancTcarriages directed the enemy's fire : Victor's 
troops, which passed at nine in the evening, crushed 
and overthrew all in their way ; yet the multitude 
stupified or desperate refused to stir, and in the morn- 
ing of the 29% when ^ 

ggfipjEffi .gees 

wa nder i ng in desolate groups on the. enemy's bank : 
some threw themselves into the river, others rushed 
upon the flames of the bridge, which gave way under 
them, encountering both sorts of death at once, and 
their bodies floated down the stream, jostling against 
the loose fragments of ice that accompanied their 
progress. 

The catastrophe being over, the remains of the army 
that were collected on. the righT^E"iormeI^T 
aBajSeless . mass which rolled confus edly off^ towards 
Zembjn. TKe" whole oT the surrounding counSfyls a 
Lorasa Thfr ai my ttf afrerBefrllns dreary tract by 
means of three successive bridges, each eighteen hun- 
dred feet in length, with an amazement blended with 
both joy and fear. Tchaplitz had occupied them for 
several days, and heaps of faggots of a combustible 
kind of wood were lying at the entrance to them. A 
spark from the pipe of one of his Cossacks would 
have sufficed. Then all the exertions of the French, 
all their Bufferings in crossing the Berezina, would 
have been fruitless. Entangled between these marshes 
and, jfoejnver, jrent upTh a IMtow space, without 
^ovisicla^without shelterL4h£ army and its leader 

*, - -hi ■ mini hi 'ii inn » - ^^ * *^ •■> *9 * • i.* 

must i nOTej[iriWedjrithout a struggle It was there- 
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they. 




bv miracle 



moment Napoleon had stayed on tl 
nearuie rums of Brilowa, without covenng, an d at th e 
hea d of l^ fl^guard JDuring^K£;^QB^^SS3©d 
under arms and Tn "order l)'t battle i :'" at night they 
^puag&ed ij3L square ardunajtiieir chiet-Jtrui these 
j^ld grenadiers were incessantly employed in keepin g 
u£, J^eilL^ies, which a violent wind blew ojit They 
were seen sitting on their knapsacks, with their elbows 
on their knees and their heads on their hands, dozing, 
thus doubled together that their limbs might impart 
some warmth to each other, and that they might be 
less tormented by the gnawing emptiness of their 
stomachs. During these .three days ^adJiirjenjiAts, 
_the-£pjperor^whose" eye and whose tho ughts seeme d 
to fancier from the jjaidst of the ^ fait] _ 
several directions at once, supported the s econd corp s 
tiyjbdsj^eje^ 

sfid..t£e^pa88age acrpss .the river by. Eus._ ^^ 
united his exertions to those of Eble in sa ving as much 
asjjosslble from the general wreck. .T&5 ^je ^u% 
gected the march of the remnant of ids armyinjifiison 
towards Zenibin, whither Prince EugejieJaadnreceded 
him. It was observed that he ordered his marshals, 
who had laowjost most 6T they men, tollaK^S > 
positions on the roa^^stg^iT thej.jsjill^^LjSm^ 
un^j^tEei: command. One of themjniade some bitter 



conipai nts toj jiim on tETsubject, and TcJegan ^toeiau- 
merate his losses, whenNapoleon hastily interrupted 
liim_with_these wor^.^Wiiy dp"^you try to^roETneTof 

dud 




iny^serejrityj" And when tne marshal persisted, Tie 
stopped Ins mouth, ^Pf^^gjf 1 a tone o f reproach , 
" Ibeff to Jtno3Y^^r ? _w^jwT - 6y to roh me oFm y , 
seren^? 1 ^ — a^e^rQssi^u^^^ showed the sort of 
^3eportment^Ee wished Jio maintain in i STadve^^ , 
andthat which Tie required from others. 

JJuring these dreadful days, every bivouac around 
him was marked by its circle of dead. There were 
promiscuously assembled men of all nations, ranks, 
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and ages; ministers, generals, commissaries. One 
mostr emarkable figure in t hegroupwasan old noble- 
ian/ a^relic o f 'the ^ylmd^brilliant^ap^of t5p 




»nch c ourt. AallsQon ^^ay"T)fok^ w ffiis' generaj. 



^ge hiajllressed and powdered his head wiflbkjbhe 
gre^^tiiai^uflaiiin mockery bT ihe m^serfpa anH the 
adverse elements which assanSedTnm. Near him. the 
6Ng3Jntifiqjnen ? almost cut in pieces pytlie north wiucj, 
were engaged in inquiries into the cause^of ija.direfi- 
tionT, 

"l5n the 29th, the Emperor left the banks of the 
Berezina, driving before him the crowd of disbanded 
men, and marching with the ninth corps. In this 
way he reached Kamen, where he slept, together with 
the prisoners taken the preceding day, who were folded 
like cattle. On the 30th he reached Pleszcsentczy, 
where the Duke of Eeggio, who had been seat on 
with a few men, was attacked by Landskoi and his 
Bussians, whom he repulsed. He was wounded when 
the Westphalians who preceded the Emperor came to 
his relief. Onthe3rd of December, Napo l eon arrived 
at Maladeczno m the morning] This was the last 
point at which TchitchaEoT might nave Intercepted 
mm. ~ j§ome proviao ns were found at this pIace,Tbrage 
was abundant, the day fine^and'the cold supportaBieT 
Jtntt ftflength, afU! V 'having "been a long time without 
the appearance of any courier, they all met here at 
once. The Poles were immediately ordered upon 
Warsaw by way of Olita, and the dismounted cavalry 
on the Niemen by way of Merecz. Up to this mg- 
ment, N apoleon had never seemed to conceive the^ 
ide a of quittin g His ariny^Jgut about The middle jd 
thiTcIay^W suddenly announced to Daru and Durqp 
hjgudeteraflina^Scto set out immediately for Pari* 
Dflni jqow saw _no re ason for his departure ; but huL. 
reapV ution was fixed. He said he bad to pass through 
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four hundred leagues of doubtful friends or secret 
enemies ; and to do this with safety, he must do it at 
once, before his intention was known, or they had 
time to take their measures. The difficulty was, 
whether to leave Murat or Eugene behind in command 
of the army, but he decided for Murat as the most 
showy character. He did not take Berthier with 
him, in spite of his earnest entreaties. Caulaincourt 
received orders to make secret preparations for his de- 
parture. The place indicated was Smorgony; the 
.time, the night of the 5th of December. 

Ney arrived with the rear-guard from Zembin on 
the 5th of December, fighting all the way with 
Tchaplitz s troops, who followed him across the 
marshes of the Berezina. They expected to be joined 
by Victor, but he had gone forward in the track of 
the Emperor. At Maladeczno dispatches arrived, 
in which Victor was charged to support the retreat 
and Ney ordered on to Smorgony. Napoleon had 
just reached that place, his last Imperial head- 
quarters : he completed his last instructions and 
revised the 29th and last bulletin of his shattered 
army. Precautions were taken that nothing should 
transpire till the morrow. At length, night -came, 
and with it the moment the Emperor had fixed for 
declaring his resolution to the leaders of the army. 
All the marshals were summoned. As they entered 
one by one, ho took them apart, and sained them 
over tJ his project, either by agents o?¥y address. 
His manner was engaging and affectionate to all ; but 
he was more particularly attentive to Davoust, between 
whom and himself there had been some coolness. 
Then having seated them all at his table, he praised 
them for their noble deeds of arms. When the 
repast was ended, he desired Prince Eugene to read 
them his 29th bulletin : after which, declaring aloud 
what he had told each of them in private, he said, 
that " this very night he was going to set out with 
Duroc, Caulaincourt, and Lobau for Paris. That his 
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presence there was indispensable to France, as well 
as to the remnant of his unfortunate army. There 
only could he control the Austrians and Prussians. 
Those nations would doubtless hesitate to declare war 
.upon him, when they knew him to .be at the head of 
the French nation, and pf a fresh army of twelve 
hundred thousand men/' He added, that " he had 
sent Ney before to Wilna, to reorganise everything in 
that place-— that he would be seconded by Rapp, who 
would then proceed to Dantzic, Lauriston to Warsaw, 
and Narbonne to Berlin ; that his household would 
remain with the army, but that the decisive blow 
must be struck at Wilna The enemy must be stopped 
there. There they would find Loison and De Wrede, 
jeinforcements, provisions, and ammunition of every 
kind; they would afterwards take up their winter- 
quarters behind the Niemen; and he hoped tke 
Russians would not pass the Vistula before his return. 
I leave," added he in conclusion " the command of 
the army to the King of Naples, I hope you will obey 
h iT" as myself, and that the most perfect liarmony will 
reign among you/' 

It was then ten o'clock at night : he arose, and 
pressing their hands affectionately, embraced them 
all, and set out He and Caulaincourt were shut up 
in a carriage, of which his Mameluke Rostan, and 
Wukasowich, the captain of his guard, occupied the 
box. Duroc and Lobau followed in a sledge. That 
very night the Russians surprised and aban<W 
Joupranoi, or as others state Osmiana, on his direct 
.route ; and Napoleon was within an hour of being 
taken by them. At Miedniki he found the Duke of 
Bassano, who gave him favourable accounts ; he turned 
Wilna by the suburbs, passed through Wilkowiski, 
where he changed his carriage for a sledge ; halted 
on the 10th at Warsaw : hence, passing rapidly 
through Silesia, he revisited Dresden and its monarch, 
<then Hanau, Mayence, and at last reached Paris, 
where he suddenly made his appearance on the 19 th 
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of December, two days after the publication of his 
twenty-ninth bulletin. 
NothingrCTaarkaW 

feftjQi2s£^^ 

dissensions which Degan to arise amone^thechiefe. 

The lofmer produced dreadful distresses and accidents. 

Numbers were seen hovering round the bivouacs at 

night like groups of spectres, unable to stand, afraid 

to lie down; others crowded together on heaps in 

buildings, where they were stifled or crushed to death, 

while some rushed madly into the fires, from which 

their famished comrades drew out their half-consumed 

limbs. In some r espects the winter j rave them relief , 

for it prev ented the enemy jnaT great m easure frotn pur - 

iu^gjECem : the Russians lajgo^ SEhg tj^housaadq. 

Among tBerFrench generals who were mostlamented, 

Eble and Lariboissiere fell martyrs to the cold. One 

of the most terrible scenes was jBtfjyjhjg, where they 

had hoped for everything, the crowarushing eagerly 

to the gates, and pressing one another to death in the 

confusion. Here however they at last procure d 

shelter qver^ tJiSj^iiads^^had Jlie^Tuxurv'oi tastin 



mentTully eq uippe d with arms," and "In entire new 

imifomJ^X^ey-S^^^ ^thfinCSlJC&ijJaftd^^ae 
fjromjEhe other^ world ! ilurat here took fright at an 
alarm ofTJossacETlind fled to Gumbinnen; where 
being afterwards joined by Ney, who brought up the 
troops and acted throughout with the most exemplary 
courage and fidelity, he thought proper to call a 
council of war, and to vent his spleen against the 
Emperor. He exclaimed, "that it was no longer 
possible to serve a madman ; that there was no longer 
any security in adhering to his cause ; that not a 
siugle prince in Europe relied either on his word or 
treaties. He bitterly regretted his rejecting the pro- 
positions of England ; had he not done so/' he added, 
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" he should still have been a powerful sovereign like 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia." 

Here he was interrupted by Davoust, who observed 
with great animation, "The Kins: of Prussia and 
Emperor of Austria aVe monarchs by the grace of 
God ; sovereigns whose thrones are cemented by the 
power of time and the long usage and hereditary 
attachment of their subjects. But you," said he, 
^are king only by the grace of Napoleon and of 
French blood : and you can continue king only by 
the power of Napoleon, and by alliance with France. 
You are blinded by black ingratitude." And he im- 
mediately added, that " he should forthwith denounce 
him to the Emperor/' Murat was abashed and con- 
founded. He felt that he was guilty ; and thus was 
extinguished the first spark of that treason which'at 
a later period was destined to prove the destruction 
of France. Murat, soon after, stung by a letter which 
he received IronTliis wife," who had exercised some 
act of sovereignty in his absence, of which he was 
jealo us, hurried forwa rd from Marienwerder to Poaen, 
wtj gffi^ he abandoned the army and disappeared. 
This was on the 16th of January, tw£jjjty-three dag 
before Schwartzfinberg^ disconnecteiiimselF from the 
I^^S5£iSr Prince Eugene^nd sixteen"3ays 
a fter Macdon ald had learnt the defection of Torek 
and_ Mass enbach, on the last day of the preceding 
year! This defection wag disavowed by the King of 

Pnissi^liuJLvesy -SflQft (as might be expected} followed 
up by^ thera cts of the same kind. In all the towns, 
after passingliJie JNiemen and Poland, the inhabit-" 
ants manifested the ir inward joy at seeing the 
Ifre nch troops retiS j^iscomfited ah(TiugL5y^s>^ The 
jjoo^J io wever, kept a firm" anct erect countenance. 
^an guxSied b^ the elements," they did not fear Jihp 
fa ce pf maiL In some places this feeling broke out 
into openviblence. Davoust's carriage was stopped 
at Konigsberg by the mob, when the marshal leaping 
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out of it, seized one of the ringleaders, and making 
his domestics bind him behind his carriage, drove off 
with his captive unmolested The Frenc h^gj pk yd 
wounded were almost utterly j^lecte ^recyiving 
neither attendance nor supplies of looc L Seveg d 
thousands perish ed in this mannef at the^j^Sve^of 
fc& BaSTTat VTiln aybut the'stencBTansiiig from their 
dead bodies infected the conquerors, and avenged the 
conquered. The Russians arrived on tbi g Vistula on 
thej22nd jrf January and the day foll owing! whe n 
Alexander being about to cross hisjown frontier, 
addressed a proclamation, to his troops. He stopped 
t&eiF "march at Ttalitck ^begreafer ]»rt of the 
Frgmj^who could, threw themselves 

Thefe^ iTjjSr^^ 
lihrjgugiL^JW^r^ J>y j]ie . AJM-jk 
A^ighjBvi3entlj c^c^tiixed^JOid^iajQggd with th 
extravagance an^jgreiudice?. of the wrr 
curious to be omitted in this placed " 
ESTTfecetSeSTtoo laaft^^xabflifa from -t 
for^his vanitylaajLi^^ to be 

to overcEar ge this_ picture. JS ^ words" arenas 

" At length, the 10th of December arrived. I had 
just received a dispatch from the Duke of Bassano, 
to inform me of the approach of the diplomatic body 
which had passed the summer at Wilna. I was en- 
gaged in answering him, to make him aware of the 
objections to his stay in an open town in face of the 
enemy, when the doors of my apartment flew open, 
and gave admittance to a tali figure, led in by one 
of my secretaries to the embassy. 'Make haste, 
come, follow me/ were the words which this phantom 
addressed to me. A black silk handkerchief enveloped 
his head, his face was as it were buried in the thick- 
ness of the furs in which it was inclosed ; his walk 
was impeded by a double rampart of furred boots : it 
resembled a scene of apparitions from the other world. 
I arose, advanced towards him, and catching some 
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glimpses of his profile, I recognised him, and said, 
' Ah ! is it you, Caulaincourt ? Where is the Em- 
peror V — 'At the hotel d'Angleterre : he waits for you/ 
— 'Why not alight at the palace? ' — * He does not wish 
to be known.' — ' Have you everything you want ? ' — 
' Let us have some Burgundy and Malaga wine/— 
' The cellar, the house, all is at your service — And 
where are you going in this manner ? ' — ' To Paris.' 
— -'And the army?' — 'It exists no more/ he said, 
raising his eyes to heaven. — ' And this victory of the 
Berezina, and the six thousand prisoners talked of by 
the Duke of Bassano ? ' — ' That is all over ; some 
hundreds of men escaped : we had something else to 
do besides minding them/ Then taking him by the 
arm, I said to him, ' Monsieur le due, it is time to 
think well of it, and for all the true friends of the 
Emperor to join in letting him know the truth/— 
' What a tumble ! ' he replied : ' at least I have not 
to reproach myself with not having warned him of 
it Come, let us go: the Emperor attends us/ I 
precipitated myself into the court-yard, into the street; 
— arrived at the hotel d'Angleterre ; it was half-past 
one. A Polish sentinel stood at the gate : the master 
of the hotel looked at me, hesitated for an instant, 
and then let me pass the threshold of his dwelling. 
I found in the yard a small carriage mounted on a 
sledge made of four pieces of fir-wood : it was half- 
demolished. Two other open sledges served to 
convey General Lefebre Desnouettes, with another 
officer, the Mameluke Rostan, and a livery-servant 
Behold all that remained of so much grandeur and 
magnificence. I thought I saw the winding-sheet 
borne before the funeral of the Saladin. The door of 
a narrow low room opened mysteriously ; a short 
parley took place. Rostan recollected and let me in; 
they were making preparations for dinner. The Duke 
of Vicenza went forward to the Emperor, announced, 
introduced me, and left me alone with him. He was 
in a mean-looking apartment, with the window- 

AA2 
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shutters half-closed to prevent his being seen. An 
awkward Polish maid-servant was putting herself 
out of breath with blowing the fire made of green 
wood, which resisted all her efforts, with a great deal 
of noise, discharging more moisture in the chimney- 
corners than it gave warmth to the room. The 
spectacle of the fall of human grandeur never had 
any charms for me. I dropped, without any inter- 
mediate steps, from the scenes at Dresden, to this 
lodging in a miserable inn. I had not seen the Em- 
peror since that period. I cannot describe the crowd 
of feelings, both new and painful, which rose at once 
in my breast. 

" The Emperor, according to custom, was walking 
up and down his chamber : he had come on foot from 
the bridge of Prague to the hotel d'Angleterra I 
found him enveloped in a superb pelisse, covered with 
a green stuff, with magnificent gold trimmings ; his 
head was concealed in a sort of fur cowl, and his 
leathern boots were loaded with a quantity of fur. 
'Ah! Monsieur Tambassadeur !' said he, laughing. 
I approached him with eagerness: and in that accent 
which sentiment alone can inspire, and can alone 
excuse in the subject to the sovereign, I said to him, 
' You are well, you have given me a great deal of 
uneasiness ; but at last you are come — how glad I 
am to see you !' All this was uttered with a rapidity 
and in a tone which ought to have revealed to him 
what was passing within me. The unhappy object of 
so much solicitude did not perceive it* A moment 
after, I helped to take off his pelisse : ' How are you 
off in this country V Then resuming my place, and 
returning to the distance which I had only quitted 
through an emotion easily excused in the circum- 
stances, I traced, with the caution necessary with all 
sovereigns, but more particularly with a prince of his 

* The Abbe felt an inclination to be familiar with, and to patronise 
Buonaparte in his reverses, and complains that the latter did not 
enter into the spirit of this. 
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humour, the picture of the actual state of the duchy. : 
it was by no means brilliant. I had received that 
very morning a report of an affair that had taken 
place on the Bug, near Krislow, in which two batta- 
lions of new levies had thrown away their arms at 
the second discharge, as well as advices that out of 
twelve hundred horses belonging to the same troops, 
eight hundred were lost through the neglect of these 
raw recruits ; farther that five thousand Russians with 
artillery were marching upon Zamosk. I told him all 
this ; I insisted on the propriety (for the Emperor's 
own dignity, as well as that of the confederation) of 
letting the embassy and the council go quietly away, 
without waiting the arrival of the enemy; I enlarged 
on the inconveniences of the residence of the diplo- 
matic body at Warsaw. I spoke to him of the distress 
of the duchy and of the Poles : he rejected this idea, 
and asked with impatience, ' Who, then, has ruined 
them?' 'What they have done for six years/ I 
replied; 'the scarcity and the continental system, 
which has deprived them of every kind of commerce/ 
At these words his eye kindled. 'Where are the 
Russians V I told him ; he was ignorcmt of it* 
'And the Austrians?' I told him. 'It is fifteen 
days/ he said, ' since I have heard of them. And 
General Reynier Y The same. I spoke to him of all 
that the duchy had done for the subsistence of the 
army : he knew nothing of it. I spoke of the Polish 
army: 'I have not seen a single person of that 
country during the campaign/ was his reply. I 
explained to him why and how the dispersion of the 
Polish forces had ended in rendering an army of 
eighty-two thousand men almost invisible. ' What is 
it tbe_ £oles want?' 'To be Prussians, if they cannot be 

iwhv not ""Russians V "with an air of 



irritation. I explained the reasons of the attachment 

* One would suppose that it was the Abbe who had just left them 
and that Buonaparte had only heard of such people by report. This 
is true French : and so of the rest. 
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of the Poles to the Prussian government : lie had no 
suspicion of them : I knew them so much the more, 
inasmuch as the evenvng before, some ministers of the 
duchy, having staid with me a long time after dinner, 
had determined on laying hold of a connexion with 
Prussia as the plank to save them from shipwreck. 
He continued, ' It is necessary to raise ten thousand 
Polish Cossacks ; a lance and horse will suffice ; with 
these they will be able to stop the Russians/ I com* 
bated this idea, which appeared to me to combine 
all sorts of objections at once : he insisted; I defended 
myself, and concluded by saying, * For myself, I see 
no good except in a/rmies wdt organised, wMpaid, 
and well fed ; all the rest signifies little.'* I com- 
plained of some French agents ; and when I told him 
that it was injurious to send men without decency 
and without talents into foreign countries, he said, 
' And where are the men of talents f The conversa- 
tion had led me to speak of the little enthusiasm the 
Austrians had found among the inhabitants of Vol- 
hynia; on this subject I quoted the testimony of 
Prince Louis of Lichtenstein, whom I had enter- 
tained at Warsaw, whither he had come, in conse- 
quence of a wound received in an engagement on the 
Bug ; and as I attached to his name an epithet of 
honour which I believed to be fully due to it, he 
looked stedfastly at me ; I paused. ' Well, and this 
prince/ repeating my expression ; ' go on.' I per- 
ceived that I had given offence. Shortly after, he 
dismissed me, desiring me to bring to him after 
dinner Count Stanislaus Potocki and the minister of 
finance, whom I had pointed out to him as the two 
most respectable members of the council. This inter- 
view had lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. The Em- 
peror had not ceased walking and using gestures the 
whole time, as I have always seen him do. Some- 
times he fell into an appearance of a profound reverie: 
it was his custom. We rejoined him about three 

* One would suppose by this that Buonaparte had been in the 
habit of neither paying, feeding, nor disciplining his armies. 
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o'clock : he had just risen from table. c How long 
have I been at Warsaw ? Eight days — No, only two 
hours/ he exclaimed, laughing, without other prepa- 
ration or preamble. e From the sublime to. the ridi- 
culous there is but one step. How do you find 
yourself, Count Stanislaus, and you, sir, the minister 
of finance?' On the repeated protestations made 
by these gentlemen of the satisfaction which they felt 
at seeing him safe and well after so many dangers, 
'Dangers!' he said: 'not the least. I live in the 
midst of agitation ; the more I am crossed, the better 
I am. It is only sluggish kings who grow fat in 
their palaces : I do so on horseback and in the camp. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step.' It was clear that he saw himself pursued 
by the hue-and-cry of all Europe, which was to 
hiryi the greatest possible punishment 'I find 
you greatly alarmed here.' — c It is because we only 
know what public rumour tells us.' — c Bah, the 
army is superb: I have a hundred and twenty 
thousand men : I have constantly beaten the Rus- 
sians. They dare not stand before me. They are 
no longer tne soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. We 
Shall hold out in Wilna: I am going in search of 
three hundred thousand men. Success will make 
the Russians bold. I will fight two or three battles 
with them on the Oder, and in six months I shall be 
again on the Niemen. I weigh heavier on the throne 
than at the head of my army: assuredly, I quit 
it with regret, but it is essential to watch Austria 
and Prussia ; and on my throne I weigh more than 
at the head of my army. All that^ has happened 
is nothing : it is a misfortuneT^Eeefect j)? tne cl£ 
mate ;. the ^nenuLna8 had nothing to do with it, \ 



have be& ten him every where. They wanted to cut 
meoff at JEeT&rezana : JTmacfe sport of that imbecile 
of an admiral' (he could never pronounce the name). 
' I had good troops and some cannon ; the position was 
superb ; fifteen hundred toises (fathoms) of morass, a 
river/ This was repeated twice over. He added a great 
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number of things on minds strongly or feebly tem- 
pered, almost all that is to be found in the 29th bul- 
letin ; then he went on to say, ' I have seenj aany of 

a^iflferentj^teffiE^_ A^MSiSSSS^^^^^^^S^ 
inj Ifie^even mgT t he nextdw^t was "ma ster of aU 

. At Essling I became master of Austria. That 

Lduke thought to stop me: he has published 

something, I know not what : my army had already 

Sroceeded a league and a half in advance : I had not 
one him the honour to make any arrangements, and 
it is known what is to be expected when I come to 
that I cannot hinder the Danube from rising 1 six- 
teen feet in one night Ah ! but for that it would 
have been all over with the Austrian monarchy ; but 
it was written above that I was to marry an arch- 
duchess.' This was said with an air of great gaiety. 
' In like manner in Russia I cannot hinder it froa 




tEe 



en 



JSP 



>ur 



ood pygj' Th i s rec urred five 
onnan horses are notso hardy 





<2j£sr£[1^ nine de grees o f 

cold • the same with t£e me n,J Go TanS Tlook _aF tfie 
Bavarians,, there is not one left. Perhaps it will be 
said that I staid too long at Moscow. That may be, 
but it was fine : thgjginter season,game oru before th e 
u^ugLti mej J, fiSBgcted ^ peace there. JlhcT 5tjlLo£ 
Qctgberjjjeirt ItEought 

o? goinjf to^TetersBurg ; Ihad time enough in the 
southern provinces of Russia, to pass the winter at 
Smolensk. We shall stop at Wilna: I have left 
the King of Naples there. Ah ! it is agrandjj^ 
litical drama : he who risks no?EiiJjr"gains nothing. 
From the sublime Jbo the ndiculousjbn^ ge is bu t 
one^ step. "'The Russians Tiave shown t hemselves . 

i'he^^mperor" Alexander^^ 

c louds oiT Cossacks. TT is something, TEis nation ! 
The peasants oOKe crown love their government 
The nobility mounted on horseback. I&j£a&{U&posed 
to me to enfranchise the slaves, but I would notHste n: 
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to it ; th^re would have Jbeen a general jmassacre; it 

Smble] Tmade a regul ar wa r 
on the i£m peror Alexand erj b ut L then, again, wap 
woSS Tiaye^ t hought the ywould h&ye^ struck such j*^ 
fi joVasth at of Jbfi^urnmg oOToscow ? Neverthe less 
tEeyltttri feufe _it to usj^ but it was ^ e giselvesjg ho 
d id it It wo uld have done honourj ojthe Roma ns. 
! umbers of French have 13IIowe3 me? 33TTthey 
are good subjects ; they will find me again/ Then he 
plunged into all sorts of digressions on the levying 
the corps of Cossacks, who, to hear him talk, were 
to arrest that Russian army, before which three 
hundred thousand French had just fallen. The 
ministers in vain insisted on the state of the country : 
he would not recede. Till then I had thought it 
light to leave them the ground to themselves. I did 
not allow myself to mingle in the conversation, till 
it became an object to interest him in the distresses 
of the duchy. He granted under the title of a loan 
a sum of from two to three millions of the copper 
money of Piedmont, which had been three months at 
Warsaw, and three or four millions of bills coming 
due from the contributions of Courland. It was I 
who drew up the order for the minister of the treasury. 
He announced the near approach of the diplomatic 
corps. * They are spies/ he said, ' I would not have 
them at my head-quarters. They were forced to 
come. All of them are spies, solely occupied in con- 
veying intelligence to their several courts. The con- 
versation was prolonged in this manner for nearly 
three hours. The fire had gone out : we all of us 
felt the cold. The Emperor heating himself by dint 
of speaking, had not perceived it. He replied to a 
proposal to traverse Silesia. ' Ah, ah ! but Prussia." 
In fine, after repeating two or three times more, 
' From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step/ after inquiring if he had been recognised, and 
adding that it was indifferent to him ; after renewing 
to the ministers the assurance of his protection, and 
making them promise to take courage, he begged to 
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depart I gave, him tbe assurance that in the course 
of the embassy nothing which concerned his service 
had been forgotten. The ministers and myself then 
addressed him in terms the most affectionate and 
respectful, wishing him his health and a prosperous 
journey. ' I have never been better in my life ; if I 
had the devil at my back I should only be the better 
for it" These were his last words. Immediately he 
mounted into the humble sledge, which bore Caesar 
and his fortune, and disappeared. A violent shock 
was near overturning it as it passed through the gate- 
way. 

" Sjic^f wg&jpord for wordthis^ajaous c onversation 
in wllujjh Kapo^nsEowed^wiin^utaii^ 
a^mcx)Eef^t^eiuu8,*liis cold mseiigiEqlj ^ 

dilation of His mind W.wapti a. rinpren Hiffcrerifr afthftpifig, 

^^sTprcjects and ^ dangers Jfe come. ^It^ajpk 
me too much "not to "Be fjuite sure ttJaT^Th ave rep re- 
sented it" 'With the greatest accuracy. I Save ex amine d 
myself'Well. and Irave jojott the'j^aO&gt SSS^SoS^^^ 
ofnavinff either forgotten or altered smyfhin^" — nZ^ 
fory of the Embassy to Warsaw, p. 221. 

If those who are acquainted with his character 
from other more authentic sources do not here re- 
cognise the likeness to Napoleon, they will at least 
find a striking picture of the sort of people about him 
(the army excepted), and of the hydra of vanity, im- 
pertinence, and selfishness he had to contend with in 
a whole nation.* 

* While the Abbe" was making one of his long, tiresome speeches, 
Buonaparte scrawled on the corner of the chimney-piece the order for 
his dismissal, and for the return of the embassy to France. In the 
same book in which the Abbe affects to bewail the misfortunes of 
Napoleon, and to have done all he could to prevent them, he also 
boasts that the Emperor would have conquered the whole world, had 
it not been for one man in it, viz. himself. It is in the same work 
that the author applies to his hero the epithet of Jupiter-Scapin. If 
this phrase does not apply altogether to either of the parties, at least 
there would be no difficulty in making it out between them. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CAMPAIGN IN SAXONY IN 1813. 

Buonaparte reaches Paris ; activity in recruiting the army ; favour- 
able posture of affairs in Spain ; interview with the pope at Fon- 
tainebleau ; the_ Russians advance through Prussia ; thfc Jatjfce^ 
declares war agai nst Jrancej: Bernadotte joins _ thg^coalition :* 
lorn/Bpandau, and Crenztochan surrender to lie aDies'f TSfiT 
poleon departs for the army ; Kutusof dieSj, andkr sucj&sdgd Jjgf 
^Jitgejafitgu^; battle of Lutzen; Hamburg taEeh ; battle of 
Bautzen ; death of Duroc ; armistice of Pleisswitz ; its deceptive 
character; hostilities renewed ; Austria joins the allies ^ plan of 
the campaign sketched by Bernadotte and Horeau ; perfidy of 
the latter ; battle of Dresden ; Moreau fatally wounded; Van- 
damme's corps destroyed by the allied troops. 

ONj^ejapuan^ Buonaparte's return, all Paris 

resoim3ed witE the news ; jbHe doubts "^d uneasiness 
wESeK^^^ eStedTFor some time ; past were djspeK$< 
and witlPnew Ebpes former confidence was restore 
TteHtwenty-ninth bulletin, which had just appeared 
in the Mordteur, prepared the public mind for great 
reverses ^ut the malcontents were disappointed by 
ffieTHakness and abruptness with which he had dis- 
closed the particulars and extent of his failure, and 
tEey complained that he had purposely exaggerated 
them in order to give the recital an air of greater 
magnanimity and candour. Some persons can hardly 
corKTtheJ surprise that the beW to gratify id 
eagerness of their enemies for such an event, the 
Parisi§ii^id^net^2J^^d upon BllQUa£ftrtej*t J^is 
v gry first opportunity a s an impostor and usuiper. 
T^ey^ cannot conceive how in the circumstances in 
which they were placed which demanded the greatest 
exertions and sacrifices, the French did not refuse to 
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make any, and at once give up the contest in despair. 
They think that as the Russians had gone the length 
of burning Moscow to show their loyalty and patriot- 
ism, the French could do no less than send a depu- 
tation half-way to the Niemen with the surrender of 
the keys of Paris, to show their sense of such disin- 
terested and heroic conduct by reversing the picture 
and opposing a complete foil to it. They give y pu_to 
understand that as the allies jwere about to turn 
j^ainsf''{he""5VericE73He latter sljguIdTiave antici- 



pa§SC. them bjr tyming^ against., tqenisei v^pliii d 




43fiftd 



for the hono ur of 
te~p eace "of 




* ^ 



>rone 




appi K 

pjjQieif own^ ch ^ 

safety o fEurope^an 

were bal enougn^ut notTquite so base, so 
as these gratuitous advisers an 



iuBoi^ef s "brilavefjjf qulji iaie jbfiem. 

The EmperbFconvoked the council of state. " All 
ljacTgone well/' he said— T " Moscow was in hisjjower 
— every obstacle was overcome — the CQnSagnrtion of 
the. cityhad made no material change in the condition 
of the Trench^army ; T>ut winter, had teen .productive 
of a^generaJ calamity^ in consequence of whicE^g 
army hacTsiisiteined very great losses/' He ITliere 
accused by the adverse party of disingenuousness in 
laying the blame on the seasons, and not on his own 
bad. generalship. Had he not been victorious, he must 
have suffered less. Had he been defeated in battle by 
the Russians, he could not have staid in their country 
till winter compelled him to quit it. But whether ad- 
vancing or retreating, in the plenitude of his strength, 
or in the most straitened circumstances, he van- 
quished — at the Moskwa, at Malo-Jaroslavetz, at the 
field of Katowa, lastly, at the passage of the Berezina. 
They might have done wisely in leaving it to the 
season (their surest ally) to destroy him, but they did 
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so. They came victorious out of the struggle not by 
resisting, but by enduring more than others — and 
more than Napoleon had been led by former example 
to expect Farther, it is stated (to make out a 
triumphant case) that the whole of the grand army 
was destroyed, that not a man of it was left, not 
owing to the inclemency of the seasons, but abstract- 
edly to the blunders and incapacity of its chief, to 
make which account good, lists are given of five hu/n- 
d/red thousand men who did not return out of four 
hwndred cmd fifty thousand (the utmost number 
that went), when presently after it is shown that fifty- 
four thousand soldiers had been able to throw them- 
selves into the Prussian garrisons alone. The accounts, 
in short, vary accord ing to the object which the malice 
or servilitv of Jibe writer has in view at the time, and 
are m at at all to be depended on. They do hot pre- 
tend to be true, but loyal 

Addresses came pouring in to the Emperor from 
all the principal towns : speeches were delivered by 
t^aiirators_QLdiff , erfint public bodies of a sufficiently 
f^lsQa^^jdescriptiaiL; the public offices were called 
into double activity ; and in a short time, with tjba 
a^ai«itanceofidfiia!fi§. of the senate, anticipating the 
conscription of 1814, he was enabled to carry his 
feviesjrf^ery kind to three hundred and fifty thou- 
san d men . In tE£ number were included the hundred 
cohorts of one hundred thousand youth of the first 
ban of national guards, who had been placed in fron- 
tier garrisons as militia, but were now converted into 
regular soldiers of the line ; and forty thousand sea- 
men, who being of no use to a navy which did not 
exist, and merely idled away their time in the seaport 
towns, were formed into corps of artillerymen. The 
affairs of Spain were at tins time in a favourable 
posturirfor Buonaparte. Lord Wellington, after the 
battleof Salamanca, being ill supported Dy the Spanish 
duefsf repu lsed before Burgos, and in danger of being 
intercepted tQT Soult, who had raised the siege of 
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Cadiz and was coming -4a4oin^JD'Erlon, retreated 

^Smnr^^^enableg, Jfapoleon jfa? Jgithd raw from 
te war in the Peninsula a ^iWrfrd and fifty fiRjlfitafiff 
Lonf^ yhich he made use of as the means of 
)lining his new conscripts. Four regiments of 
guards, one of Polish cavalry, and one of gms-dfwrmes, 
were at the same time brought from Spain. To these 
were to hare been added four regiments of guards of 
honour, to be raised by enrolling ten thousand youths 
of the higher ranks as troops of the Imperial house- 
hold ; but the republican jealousy of the old guard 
put a stop to the schema The greatest difficulty was 
in recruiting and remounting the cavalry, and restoring 
the artillery and materiel of the army which had 
been lost in the late campaign. For this pjgtqjoogjtlje 
treasures in the vaults oltlie TuU^eSr-w^ 
largely drawn upon for the preparations .of. +-* 1 * pr*»- 
ceding year, were not yet exhausted^ jEfira-. again 
resorted to by Buonajparte^j?^ 
whose economy; were v alike princely^ Artisans were 
seTio work ; horses were purchased ip fvfiyy g arter ; 
and such was the active spirit of Napoleon, and such 
the extent of his resources, that he promised the 
legislative body, (and kept his _ word) without, any 
adaffibn to the national burdensJb.Q.provide tho^jxnn 
ofttoee hundred' mUUQMj^jfcQjncs to repair ih&Jg§g§p 
oftne ^Russian campaign. 

Buonaparte at tnis time eudeayoureji.tosetflfe,^ 
differences with the Pope, which were a stum bling - 
brock to a number of good Catholics, and might tend 
tolessen that popularity, of which he at present wished 
to secure as large a share as possible. The Holy 
Father had been detained at Savona till June 1812. 
He was theirhastily removed to Fontainebleau, when? 
he arrived on the 19th of that month. He"wasJifiEP 
treated with every mark of respect; and"ha3T every 
indulgence allowed him, except his liberty. EElife- 
mained at Fontainebleau t3I Napoleon's re&umJxam. 
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that the 



and it was qti dig l^jinf J«niM3y i una, 

tW. thg ElPfH?r nr i hflvrnfl W^ fo^T^ottd nndftr pratey*. 

of a hunting-party, suddenly presented himself before 
ie aged Po ntiff. He exerted all the powers of per- 
suasion which he possessed to induce Pius VII. to 
close with his views. He rendered the submission 
which he required more easy to the conscience of the 
head of the church, by not insisting on any express 
cession of his temporal rights, and by granting a delay 
of six months on the question of canonical instalment. 
EleveiLarticles ™ vft agreH to aT)^.^?fe^J^. jby. Jihfi. 
Egaperor and^theJ^pg. .ButJ^aiy^jj^^-ffii^dong, 
ere the feud broke >jput ^a&esET^TT was of importance 
to Napoleon to have the schism healed as soon as 
possible, since the Pope refused to acknowledge the^ 
validity of his secQ^marria^gej and of course to ratify 
£he J efijtimacy of his son. He therefore published the 
articles of the treaty in the Moniteur, as containing 
a new Concordat The Pope ready to pick a quarrel, 
more particularly in the present circumstances, com- 
plained of this step, stating that the articles were not 
a Concordat in themselves, but only the preliminaries, 
on which after due consideration such a treaty might 
have been formed. He w as indig nan t at what he 
termed circumventio n olftE e parToTThe Emperor of 
France^ an d refuse d toabiHiTBy the alleged, Concordat* 
'.Thus iaiTed Napoleons attempt to terminate the 
schism of the church ; and the ecclesiastical bickerings 
recom menced with more acrimony than ever. 

Buonajjarte was greatly incensed when he heard of 
Murat s conoTuc^^^Jepariure from the army on the 



ac customed t o^ne^m^ agemeht oimiiit ary affairs on 
"""""" be53e s^ enjoys tlie>7fiilr confidence 

>eror. This oblique sarcasm consideraBTy 
increased thTToldness between the two brothers-in- 
law. Meantime, the Russians continued . .to advance 
without opposition into Prussia, having left behind 
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them the line of their own territory, which was to be 

a wall of brass, a sacred barrier to others, bat which 

they were to pass whenever they pleased : su ch virtue 

is there in a soil jjjiere th e growth ^of^s^ery haS 

Sever |b^n~blig£j^d ! A clod of Kussian ^^ SEFii^^ b 

. under any flirraimstAnftRs f,ft TVfTlxampTfifl T>y a foreign 

/ foot. WnV ?_l3ejcause.^i. serf is bound to it anHjSui- 

) noiget fr ee. A clpd of French earth is to be tramnled 

by the foreign too. Why ? . Because fffe ~ftx*™pto ft f 

liberJ a^hjad Jtaken root in^ it , ani had- tilLjL^audsfifid 

tjhgjahgeene. hoofs of barbarous and TnPTWIfiJX hftHk** 

■, to extirpate Jt! Therefore, iib was to be doubly 

\ Blotted out, first, from the old hatred to the thing; 

[ secondly, from the new right of revenge for having 

failed so often before, retaliation Jbeing j ust, on th e 

Tjarkpf kings, but unjust on the part of ^eneogle. 

S5^§ay.!he statists. If slavery has rights^ andjSberty 

ha& none, if kings liave rights and thejjeapl&Ja&S3 

none ^not £yen to defend themselv es, except ^sjthe 

slaves of kings, if war is to be al way&Ara L strictly 

defensive onJtiha part of .the .people,, but may_bejp- 

stantly turned iota the offensive again§tJEe^5Ibe 

. it said and understood any where but i n these page s ; 

> but there it shall nsver be sq .said or, unders tood S ot 

an instant ! It is conjectured that if ^e^Jj^joi* 

Prussia had refuied tojom the coahtion againstFrance^ 

hisjuBjects might in that moment of excitaticm Have 

found some one else to have placed at the head o£3he 

\ government :, sq eager were these brain : siclf patriot 

to jivet on their own chains and. those of o^hera^But 

\ ffiere was no occasion to-xesort to popular violence" to 

j make the Tnng adopt this course. It waT^asyTor 

, hiirTEo revert to the feelings and the line .oFconduct 

' of~wSich_"te^had set thejexample in 1792, andwEck 

' nothing but the extremity ofnis circumstancesTEad 

. evefTnterrupfed ; and on the 1st of Marclf He con- 

I eluded a treaty offensive and defensive with ^Russia 

for the same implied objects. Previously to jhjff^jie 

hacT~suddenly left Berlin and repaired to xfreslau, 
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where there were no French soldiery. Immediately 
aft er, n€ Lj)uTffished an address to his people^ calling . 
hisjarm ies toget her and giving the signal for the 
lateDtTand wi^^re^spint of animosity against the 
F^n gh^tcT giaiiifest itself.* On the 15th of March 
ttie^^m^ror^ Alexander arrived at Breslau. The 
meeting^tetween the two sovereigns was affecting (to 
tHenTjTahe. King of Prussia wept " Courage, my 
brotherTHaaid Alexander, "these are the last tears which 
Mapoleon shall cause you to shed."^ It is to he o!h 
served ifc ajnhe tone of these ^rinces^was_tEatof per- 
Sons who were an cTEadr always been friends^however 
/ necessity or policy mteht have forced'ffiem tcTcBi- 
/ semble; that as despotic princes they Tiad and could* 
naveT>ut one interest at heaxt, one feeling in common ; 
that whatever appearances they had assumed or ear 
gagements they had entered "into were merely royal 
masquerading to conceal or to attain their fixed ana 
favourite purpose; and one of them wept at being 
assured by the other that this object which had been 9p 
long deferred, the restoring the people to their lawful 
propnftorsrhad now a chance of being accomplished 
^tnjbhe unlooked-for aid and the infuriated acclama- 
tions 6?lhe people themselves. 
^Onlthe 16th of March, Prussia declared war against 
Fran ce. That paper, in order to give a plausible 
colour to the tone of patriotism and independence 
which it adopted, ought to have contained the 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick as its preamble ; 
it should have reprobated it as the cause of all the 

* It has been remarked as a peculiarity in the Prussians that they 
did not like to be subjected to foreigners, who must therefore (it ia 
argued) have used them very ill. I wonder, if the French had con- 
quered England, whether we should have been reconciled to them, if 
they had used us ever so well. This is so far from being a eingu- 
| larity, that the French are themselves the sole instance of a people 
\ who, when these same Prussians afterwards imposed it on them, 
, sulnnitted without a murmur or a struggle to a foreign yoke. I know 
j that a nice distinction is here taken between a foreign yoke and 6 
, yoke imposed by foreigners. Should ue understand it, if Europe in . 
i arms should unite to give us back the Stuart race? 

VOL. m. B B 
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misfortunes of Prussia and of France, have placed 
this disclaimer as a bar to the repetition of any 
similar outrages, and then it might have seemed that 
its own loud professions of the principles of liberty 
and independence were anything but the most flagrant 
hypocrisy or loathsome affectation. It ought to have 
done this at least, before a single human being, who 
had ever known what the word freedom meant or tibe 
resentment due to the insolent refusal of that right to 
the whole human race, could be supposed to sympa- 
thise with it And yet marrjrjnends of freedom took 
fair , yards, vague promises, vows made inpaaDTSr 
current payment, for full indemnity^ and sedi^^m 
thig._great question, where the rights _and~TIBerties ls£ 
.^fiiaanlind so often threatened, and which Tia3 sb 
oHen escaped by miracle, were to be once more pBt 
at stake, who would riot be so grossly imposed upon 
in a matter where property of their own of five 
shillings value was depending. But why should I 
take the responsibility of the ^diffe rence or bl indness 
of mankind to their own rights and interests ; jupoa 
anyself? * What have I to do with it raaore than 
others ? I have not Gyges's ring to take the remedy 
into my own hands. Sagrfeon^^^ei^e^u^gi 
declaration of war as^tHS^^orcoii^^ "TLt was 
.better^TLe said ? "to have a declared^enem^iKan ji 
doubtlul aDy." In a few weeks Prussia tad ajn army 
ifPfhe field, eager to avenge the wrohgs"tEey Sad 
ieceive3rand still more those they had not been able 
i 'to inflict ; and Blucher took the chief command ;ofi% 
/ of whom Buonaparte afterwards said that Jiflre )Sd 
\ ijoore trouble from that old dis^pated^ hussar th an 
jfrom all the generals of the allies besides? 5 T&e 
I Crown-Prince of .Swe<fenJ also joined ffiFljoaTMonT 
his attachment to old friends and "pnncmles jgiving 
: way to the new. Austria stood aloof an f undecide d, 
inasmuch as in her ^a§e _: Ehe ties "of^family connexion 
made a war (should it not turn out a successfuTone) 
\ a matter of great personal delicacy to the sovereign. 
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Otto, the French minister at Vienna, could however 
see in the Austrian cabinet a disposition to revive the 
ancient claims which had been annulled by the 
victories of Napoleon; and wrote to his court bo 
early as the beginning of January that they werg 
already ma king a merit of not instantly jd^Jarjng^ 
wair^gamst France. _As an obvious piece o£ jtote 
Ig oficy a ncTto conciliate (as far as possible) the Emperor 
oi^Austria, ihe~Empfess Marie-Louise was soon after 
appointed regent during the absence of her husband. 

^In the midst of all these difficulties and hostile 
preparations accumulating around him, Buonaparte^ 
fw2314>ruden^ as well as pride, did not abate ^fthe 
loftiness of his pretensions." He knew the value of 
material force ; but he also knew the jx>wer of opinion. 

A j* jrpg\ft word, betraying his weakness or a want of 
orafiilence in the continuance of his fortunes, might 
iJeffatel. Besides, with the sort of people fre "had fo 
deal, who thought they had a prescriptive .right 
toall, on^corioession would only lead to another..,. If 
he gave up Poland to Prussia "or his claim to the 
mediation of Switzerland, he would next have to 
give up Italy to Austria, Spain to Ferdinand, and 
France to Louis XVIII. It was necessary to make a 
stand somewhere; and he thought he could do tiiis 

I best upon the basis of victory, when he could show 
himself at once moderate and firm. The only fault 
he^ committed: was in supposing the allied monarchs 
j too^much influenced by political interests "and tod 
EtjEClinQhe e&grit de corps, ' He would not see "this; 
for heafiEectedto be one of them, by which he lost an 
immense lever over popular feeling. Indeed, the 
submissions to which he had made the allies stoop 
might in some -degree warrant sdeh a conclusion, but 
then^hj&^jjower had been absolute: now it was con- 
tingent, ancT there was nothing^ Tie might be sure, : 
t^^^^ouldnot do to avenge their wounded pride 
and recov er them selves in their own good opinion by 
6lbttiSS3i. trac os of his power (together with the 

bb2 
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regojledxoaof tljg mortifications it Jmd occ^rioned 
them) from the face of the earth. It would therefore 
have Deen better to have followed up his advantages, 
to have struck home, and thus regained his old 
ascendancy over their fears, and not have stopped to 
negotiate on equal terms which were impossible. 
There never was nor could be any such feeling in the 
case. It was a question whether inordinate preten- 
sions on the one side could be put down by sheer 
force on the other. The pridfe of birth is a madness, 
a disease in the blood, which nothing but "^Tne iron 
rod, the torturing hour" can tame. Iitonamrle^d 
a sufficient force to wield, his genius ^SlS^^d; 
But he had lost one incalculable advantage^ tnepef- 
suasion that he could not be cono^uereA^IfTie^fiSd 
been conquered by the seasons, yet he had beencgn- 
quered- and he might be so again. The victory was. 
no longer deemed as certain beforehand as after it had 
happened. This made his enemies hold outTErSr- 
cumstances where they would formerly have given 
up, and his friends shrink from the mere possibility of 
a tan of fortune. This in spite of his firet mcaLs 
in the summer of 1813, and the ability and resouroea 
he displayed, was the casting- weight against him, for 
it led to the improvement of accidents which would 
not before have been noticed, and to repeated defec- 
tions, which would not have been ventured upon, while 
it was thought no disparity of numbers could be of 
any avail against him. 

Injho month of April he had increased his &lg££« 
to tnreeTiundred and fifty thousand men^ in addition 
£cTthe great garrisons maintained in Dantzic, Thorn,. 
Modlin, Zamosk, Custrin, &c. augmented as they 
were by the remains of the grand army which had 
taken refuge in these places. He had beside^ an. 
active levy goings qn_jn_Jtaly, a53 a ^'lajgej^mxjn 
Spain ; so that he was not ill prepared e ither for 
peace or war. In the field jg was perhajps-equalto 
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tis enemies, for his own skill and masterly combina- 
tions might be said to double his numbers. He had 
tq^Bjft gC SDggia abrb^; forlnose whom he. 

and disaste rs in which their own governments had in^ 
v blved lih em. To counterbalance or keep in check 

— j i w M i n m i » i— » m IT 

this nsmg spirit, he wanted (what now began to fail 
him) the opinion that he was invincible. But all that 
it^wasjjpssible to do i& the circumstances he, did,: 
nor can we blame him t if gods and men were averse 
to his ^guccess.* "The Russians relying on the favour- 
ablejj^position of "Trussia hacTTeft the various for- 
trgsg ^behlhli^h ^^and advanced towards the Oder 
andlthe Elbe! The Kins: of." SwedeirinTirtue of a 
convention into which he had entered at Abo, crossed 
over toStralsund in the month of May 1813/wiih a 
ob^pEGOhirig£fc e . thousand men, with which 
whenjoined to fifty or sixty thousand Russians and 
Germans^ helrieant to attack Buonaparte's left flank, 
while he was'erigaged in front by the main body of the 
Russian and Prussian armies. Three flying corps under 
Czernicheff, Tettenborn, and Winzingerode, spread 
along both sides of the Elbe. The French everywhere 
retreated to concentrate themselves under the walls 
of Magdeburg or other fortified places, of which they 
still kept possession. Meantime, Hamburg, Lubeck, 
and other towns declared for the allies, and received 
their troops with an alacrity which in the case of 
Hamburg was afterwards severely punished. The 
French general, Morand, endeavoured to put a stop 
to this tide of ill fortune by throwing four thousand 
men into Luneburg ; but he was hardly in the place 
when the Russian!, under the command of Czerni- 
cheff, suddenly appeared, forced their way into the 
town, and on the second of April killed or took pri- 
soners the whole of Morand's corps. Prince Eugene, 
wishing to strike a decisive blow, marched from 
Magdeburg, with a view of surprising Berlin ; but was 
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himself surprised at Mockern, driven back, and 
obliged to shut himself tip in Magdeburg, where he 
was blockaded. 

Denmark, which had always been a firm adherent 
to France, at this time appeared to waver in its deter- 
mination. The King of Saxony retired from the im- 
pending storm to a place of security in Franconia ; 
while his army separated themselves from the French^ 
and throwing themselves into Torgarci^ offered to stipu- 
late for a neutrality. Davoust retreated northward 
after Mowing up the bridge at Dresden, which city 
shortly after became the head-quarters of the Em- 
|>eror of Russia and the King of Prussia. Three of 
the fortresses held by the French in Prussia — Thorn, 
Spandau, and Crenztoehan — surrendered to- the allies ; 
but the expectation that the other garrisons would 
follow the example was put a stop to by the arrival of 
the numerous forces which Napoleon had in so short 
a time levied to repair his late losses. He left St 
Cloud on the 15th of April, stopped eight days at 
Mayenee to give time for the collecting of the troops 
which he sent forward in the direction of Erfurt, 
where he arrived himself on the 24th. Prince 
Eugene at the approach of the new French levies, 
through the passes of the Thuringian mountains, re- 
moved from Magdeburg, and formed a junction with 
them on the Saale. The force present in the field 
was about a hundred and fifteen thousand. It waa 
composed chiefly of the new conscript* "^e^alKed 

ansUjraa. draw? W P between Leigsic ~ 

y\ and^ they meant (had they not been a ^ 

^ l&qnaparte) to have given battle in Jheplgmsi^J^ui 

•^L.^-^C^^S^ftiSfiL^^X-- ^h^T" vengeance /* in thfi-Jan- 
guage"^iheir partisans. Why ilftfilrMyrar^ ^ jont 
fiSuof battle in a 'war Between two nations shguJdJbe 
termed ymgewnce does not appear, except on thiuup- 
posflaon (which indeed is everywhere implied) Jhatfrr 
a^armY not led by an Hereditary despot t o3efem l 
lteelTagauiL^, much more to beat, one that > js^oJed > 
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is^^nt_^ Thi8 single ^ hragejg-gplftj^fi Jihfu^(j^£gS? 
" TEE Sr^eech ^be wrayeth them II' .„ A ^^pg^f^miL 
iinnQriance Ea3TaEen place on the Russian army by 
thejdte^^JSojtuso^ Wj^ua&fiOfidin^^ 
jnaj)4J>y Wxtfcgengtein, 

SkinnisKes took place at Weissenfels and Fosm& 
on the 29th of April and the 1st of May. On the last 
day (the eve of the battle of Lutzen) a contest took 
place in the defile of Rippach, near Fosern, when* 
Marshal Bessieres coming up to see how the action 
went was killed by a spent cannon ball. He was sin- 
cerely lamented by the Emperor and the whole army. 
His loss was particularly regretted by Duroc, who was 
soon after to- meet his death in the same casual way, 
and who seemed almost to have a presentiment of it.* 
The war kept its pace : the French continued to ad- 
vance upoa Leipeic ; the allies approached from the 
north to defend it. The centre of the French army 
was stationed at a village called Kaya, under the com- 
mand of Ney. He had asked particularly to have the 
young conscripts placed under his charge, and said he 
would answer for the consequences. "Our grey- 
beards/' he said, " know as much of the matter as we 
do„ and boggle at a number of difficulties ; but these 
brave youths think of nothing but glory/' He was 
supported by the imperial guard, with its new paxks 
of artillery, drawn up before the well-known town of 
Lutzen, which had witnessed the last conflict of Gus~ 
tavus Adolphus. Marmont commanded the right 
The left reached from Kaya to the Elster. Buona- 
parte, expected to have found the allied troops on the 
other side of Leipsic, and was hurrying forward for 
that purpose ; but encouraged by the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, they 

* Ctci devient trap longw, nous y pcuserone tons, was the em- 
phatic expression that he used on hearing of the fate of Marshal 
J5essicros. 
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came to the unusual resolution of advancing to meet 
him, crossed the Elster during the_njghL andjnihe 
jj^jn^^^^^^nS^^uRe^ the French" c^tre with 
the^choicest^of Jfcheir troops under ^Blucher. The^ y 
^^Afiattackjucceeded, __ and^ tnejjllieg were onj jhe 
^^oT ffl ining possession^flLTSaya^ Napoleon was 
not wantmg^tonimself at 
pe55n to Jring up KI JSard "to~ iustamHEEe 
wTuinh"KT«flgntre hao re^eivf**), Tyh?TftT iemove3loi _ 
K&Two wings, commanded by Macdonald and Ber- 
iran*o7 -anJjupported W his tet^iesja^jwH^ 
fortresses, so as to outflank and surrou nd the main 
bo3y of the allies. _ The battle lasted for several hours : 
at last, the. allies finding they could. notbre aTTffiroug n 
£IieFrench centre, and seeing the French press upon 
them on each side, withdrew fronx thedaiige£jith 
diMty; ^Twith a" tfemendousjo^^tinmt^jat 
not les&thah eighteen or twenty thousand menT Two 
circumstances~mainly contributed to the success of the 
battle. General Bertrand came up after it began, in 
time to enable Marmont to join the centre when 
it was pushed hardest ; and Miloradowich, from some 
cause or other, was absent Scharnhorst, reputed the 
best tactician in the Prussian service, was killed, and 
Blucher wounded. The youth of Paris and of the 
Gerrn an unJYersities emulated each other's ard our ^ 
prodigality of life in this contest; theuonei 
recover that independence wEcha crusade ag ai nst 
EBerty had deprived them o£ j^j[^ ^ot^3rs fignting 
for tnat T victory^which. was tje only ^u^yfcffjifeeir 
in^^endenceornonour for ajffl^^ou y^^Gto th e 
rHetaphysrcaT studentsj>f the norfE^of'^ ginany Zwe 



inight^stcp To* ask, coul3 ""not the r Subtleties of the 
Kantean philosophy purge _away.th e_gro^Qess oi ihs 
docjrjne of divine right; or teach th em to resolve th e 
hac^ngygcr ^pKistryof "a "state^apef^lnto a^erlg uof 
moral eauafiohs ? Those who survive are as sil ent a s 
the dejecta this subject at Resent ^Th&King.Qf 
Tri^ajiimg^^ to the troops urafcr 
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him ; and c harged at fo ft h^ftd ^f hj« re gimen Lirf 

soldier s. ^^Thej^ant^Cj^S^?^! J^^^St^ij^v^Tj 
pr evented him from foUowing up, hia. JZJctory ashe 
offigjwise BM^ft. Tie however remain^ jn possession 
oTAeJEpld otTbattle and of all his former reputationl 
Couriers were immediately ctispatched with the new* 
of the battle, even to Constantinople. 

The allied monarchs fell back upon the Mulda. 
The French troops were again admitted into Torgau, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Saxon general, 
Thielman ; and the King of Saxony returned from 
Prague, whither he had fled, and was conducted back 
in a kind of triumph to his capital, which he entered 
on the 12th. The allies could no longer maintain 
themselves on the Elbe, though the main body retired 
no farther than Bautzen, a town affording a strong 
position near the sources of the Spree, about twelve 
leagues from Dresden. A corps of observation under 
Bulow watched Berlin, and kept open the road to 
Silesia. One of the consequences of this retrograde 
movement was that Czernicheff and Tettenborn were 
obliged to withdraw their protection from Hamburg 
and other towns in that direction, which had thrown 
open their gates to the allies. Hamburg was imme- 
diately attacked by Davoust with five or six thousand 
men, when the terrified inhabitants, to their great 
surprise, saw the Danish gun-boats and artillery sent 
from Altona to their assistance. But this demonstra- 
tion of kindness was of short duration. For the 
Danes after the b attle of Lutzen thinking the star of 
|f ^apoleonlia^Tisen again," and not liking the sj^eci- 
menwhfch^the allies had just given £hem orthe^conr 
itexionb^^ Ithff^raclioesJjBy 

5^ ^uagoin^t5g TgB8fon ofl Torway to Bwecfen in rewaxg 
o Tgernactotte li 6X6HJons in the cause of the " inde» 

ndence ofltatidftft, and the ties of habitual attache 



ment w hich ougEF to bind subjects to sovereigns, had 
r eturned" t oHEheir old alliance with France ; and on 
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the 30th of May marched five thousand Danish troops 
in concert with one thousand five hundred French to 
take possession of the town in the name of the French 
Emperor. Its allies appear to have paid little atten- 
tion to the interests of Hamburg, probably because in 
choosing them it consulted chiefly its own. Three 
thousand Swedes were to have come froJh Strabund 
to its relief ; but the crown prince, judiciously waiting' 
to have his forces increased instead of helping to 
diminish them, would not stir. Czernieheff, though 
by no means pleased with his compulsory retreat from 
Hamburg, contrived on his march near Haberstadt to 
cut off a body of French infantry, taking nearly one 
thousand prisoners, and not letting a single individual 
escape. Negotiations were going on at the same time 
with the preparations for war ; Count Bubna came to 
Dresden on the part of the Emperor of Austria ; and 
the audiences were often prolonged till midnight 

The war was for a few days confined to skirmishes 
on the right bank of the Elbe. On the 12th of May, 
Ney crossed the river near Torgau, and seemed to 
menace the Prussian capital, probably to induce the 
allies to leave their strong position at Bautzen. But 
as they remained stationary there, Napoleon moved 
forward in person to dislodge them. He quitted 
Dresden on the 18th. In his road towards Bautzen, 
he passed the ruins of the beautiful little town of Bis- 
chofiswerder, and expressed much concern at finding 
it had been burnt by the French soldiery after a ren- 
counter with a body of Kussiana He declared he 
would rebuild the place, and presented the inhabitants 
with one hundred thousand francs towards repairing 
their losses. Arriving at Bautzen on the 21st, the 
Emperor reconnoitred the formidable position chosen 
by the alliea It was at a small distance in the rear 
of the town, and had the Spree in front of it. Their 
right was defended by fortifications, their left rested 
on woody eminences. Ney and Lauriston were a 
little to their right, prepared to act in concert with 
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Napoleon ; but Yorek and De Tolly, by a successful 
manoeuvre, attacked and dispersed a column of seven 
thousand Italians, before Ney could come to their as- 
sistance. He joined the Emperor about three in the 
afternoon, and the army effected the passage of the 
Spree at different points in front of the allied" army. 
Napoleon fixed his head-quarters in the deserted to otl 
of Bautzen. The two armies bivouacked in face of 
each other. The position of the allies covered the 
principal road to Zittau and that to Goerlich ; their 
right wing (composed of Prussians) rested on the for- 
tified heights of Klein ; the Russians occupied the 
woody heights to their left. The centre was rendered 
unapproachable by commanding batteries. 

Napoleon did not try to force this position ; but he 
resolved to turn it, and succeeded. He made Ney 
take a considerable circuit round the extreme left of 
the Russians, while Oudinot engaged them more 
closely. Miloradowich and the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
however, made good the defence on this side. The 
next attempt was made on the heights on the right 
occupied by the Prussians. Here also the struggle 
was severe and bloody. It was not till Napoleon 
brought up all his reserves, and combined them in one 
desperate effort, that he carried his point. The attack 
was conducted by Soult, and maintained at the 
bayonet's point for four hours, when after various 
success the French remained masters of the ground. 
At the same time, the corps of Ney, together with 
those of Lauriston and Reynier, amounting to sixty 
thousand men, appearing in the enemy's rear, Blucher 
was compelled to evacuate the heights, which till now 
he had defended with such obstinacy. Both wings of 
the allies being turned, they had only to make the 
beet of their retreat, which however they could not 
effect by the roads to Silesia and Breslau, but were 
forced to turn near the Bohemian mountains. Night 
dosed in, and the whole of the next day was spent in 
harassing the enemy's rear, Buonaparte placing him- 
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self in front of the pursuing column, exposed to a 
repeated and heavy fire, and urging on the pursuit by 
such expressions as " You creep, scoundrel!" addressed 
to one of his general officers. 

At the heights of Reichembach, the Russian rear- 
guard made a halt ; and while the cuirassiers of the 
guard disputed the pass with the Russian lancers, 
General Bruyeres was struck down by a bullet. He 
was a veteran of the army of Italy, and favoured by 
Buonaparte as the companion of his early victories. 
But a still severer trial was reserved for Napoleon's 
feelings. As he surveyed the last point on which the 
Russians continued to make a stand, a ball killed a 
trooper by his side. "Duroc," he said to his old 
and faithful follower, " Fortune has a spite at us to- 
day." Some time after, as the Emperor with his 
suite rode along a hollow way, three cannon were 
fired, onejball shattered a tree close to Napo leon ; 
and rebounding, luIIecrTJeneral Kirchene^jj^TjQ^:- 
taJFrVomded Duroc, whom the Emperor hadjygjb 
spokeii to. A halt was ordered",' and for Tfiejrestjpf 
the day Napoleon remained in front of T5s ~"tenTwg - 
rounded by his guard, who condoled with Hie Tjgn- 
peroi;. as if he had lost one of his cTifldrST^Be 
yisited the dying man, whose inside was tornljyTEe 
shot,' and expresse^~hts"afiectT6n and refflefc^p**"*** 
oflier but that isiiigle *6c(asroir''was" < Ee obseryedjgo 
much overcome or absorbed by ffiieE^ afi i to declS e 
listening to military details' or isstlteg^ffit^^^s. 

"42§?2^ n gr. ^°" m0I T 0W i. wa * T™ "answer tq thp se 
who ventured to ask his cbmman&J^KVDMidfi^OTe 
than one flecrefr in favour of Duroc^slann ^fiSdpk^ d 
the siim of two "hundred Napoleoiis mjfce^hfliyjsjof 
the_gastor r in whose house JDuroc haJ ex pired, to jajse 
a monument to his memory^ for which lbe himself 
(Edtated.a& epitaph. In Bessieres and l5uroc, Napo- 
leon lost two of his best servants and most attached 
friends ; and lost them at a time when he most needed 
them. Bessieres was the more compliant of the two ; 
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but Duroc had more of his confidence, and had more 
influence over him than any other person. He softened 
his resentments, diverted the ebullitions of his momen- 
tary impatience, without directly opposing him ; and 
by being always governed more by a sense of duty 
than even his respect for the Emperor, exercised a 
kind of authority lite a second conscience over Napo- 
leon himself. He was not much more than forty when 
he died. 

On the day preceding that sanguinary coi^ict an 
armistice had been proposed by Count Nesselrode, in 
compliance it was said with the wishes of Austria, who 
by coming forward as mediator could easily go over to 
the other side. It was enforced in a letter from Count 
Stadion to Talleyrand, whom as well as Fouch6 Na~ 
poleon had summoned to his presence, the latter con* 
fessedly because he did not think it safe to leave him 
at Paris. Meanwhile he marched forward, occupied 
Breslau (from whence the princesses of the Prussian 
royal family removed into Bohemia) and relieved 
Glogau, where the garrison had begun to suffer from 
famine. Some severe skirmishes were fought ; but 
the main army of the allies retreated into Upper 
Silesia, showing no inclination for a third general 
engagement. The armistice (a mischievous one) was 
concluded on the 4th of June, and Buonaparte testi- 
fied his desire for peace, by resigning the possession of 
Breslau and Lower Silesia to the allies, by which they 
regained their communications with Berlin. 

During the armistice, Napoleon either to amu&e 
himself or others, or to throw an air of gaiety and 
carelessness over the embarrassments of his situation, 
sent for the French actors to Dresden. He was ob- 
served at this period to have changed his tastes, as he 
now seemed to prefer comedy to tragedy, which- is 
easily understood. He had now tragedy enough about 
him, without going to look for it in the regions of 
imagination, which is the privilege of minds at ease, 
and that from sanguine earnestness and confidence in 
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good are thrown back by pictures of terror and pity, 
only the more forcibly upon their own store of enjoy- 
ment or hope. He had the celebrated actress Made- 
moiselle Mars introduced to him, and in answer to 
some question relative to her debut on the stage, she 
said, " She had begun quite young, and had crept 
on without being perceived/' The Emperor replied, 
" that it was impossible for her to avoid notice ; and 
he himself, in common with the public, had always 
done justice to her rare talents." He found leisure 
at this busy period to enter into a long criticism on a 
piece of Fabre d'Englantine's, whom he did not like 
as an old member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and remarked slightingly of some piece intended for 
representation, that it might please the Cowrt of 
Scucony. This exclusive tone of predilection and admi- 
ration for the French cost him a good deaL His 
admiration was the worse, because it was that of a 
foreigner, who neither had nor could have a perfect 
sympathy with them. A Frenchman would have 
been satisfied with what the French were : he wanted 
them to be something more ; and in endeavouring to 
make them a great people, and fancying that he had 
done so, met his own ruin. When their superiority 
to all the world was to be proved by anything but a 
flippant assumption of it, they sunk even below the 
standard of mediocrity, as he soon found reason to 
acknowledge. 

The armistice of Pleisswitz, which lasted nearly 
three months, gave the finishing blow to the last 
chance of success which Napoleon possessed. It was 
merely meant and made use of to gain time for 
reinforcements to arrive, to foment intrigues, to find 
pretexts for division and desertion, and to place a 
stumbling-block in the way of his new career of 
victory. He had to do with a foe that it was not 
enough to strike down — he must repeat the blow to 
disable him from rising. Ifjhey held nut thmy h^l 
in show of friendship, it was only to bet ray with the 
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fjrg ^ppft^MniliY, °JL tkg_ principksL^fif pi ety and ' 




cpul d^ only be_ ^mea^Wtakmg from it^the pow^x,to^ 
n3i&^ Events proved tibis_ too" late. TheL..j|imperor 
crowned with success, halted before his baffle*! 
^ffl S^7.'tP . w ^m lie could how make concensus 
wjtK^^ sacrifices could 

only be^r^OT3ed ^^^eratfon. ^^Tajjoleon in this 
"^S]j^vi^^~ to 3^ 8cfwolsboy cahtToir TEfoopej 
to lie conventional TiTOwtisy ^MffiiafiEnd, Tney 
asked Tor prools bT ins moderation, and when they 
were" jg iven^ ~turnSJ5T them against him; they called 
(mta^SLSt^ his want of plain-dealing ana sincerity, 
wilKseSret'treaiies and articles of legitimacy In th.§ir 
]^^EeJfiCJ^33bey said, "If you 3o not come into our 
proposals, we will accuse you of a desire for eternal 
"Kg-d j)u.t jEhe instant you agree to, peace, we^&ilf 
break ofl^_insist on terms which we know cannot be 
g^S^^^^^^y^^P^J9^ neverfheles^." Tke 
congress of Prague, which met according to agreement, 
on the 1.9th of "u uTy, was merely a mask to'covejjjr to 
complete ^ clesig»a.,wluch Tiad been "entered into*, two 
mont hs, before, for the overthrow of Napoleon's, pow^r, 
and the restoration of the old order of things in Europe. 
KussTasent a French subject by birth as its representa- 
tive to it The E mperor had so little, „ doubt of the 
understanding" thaT Austria atlihis time had with his 
enemiesjThaf he" said, TialF" good- humouredly, half 
|^^^3^1J---^13^tnan negotiator, u Come, nqjg, 
co nfessTje U me how much ttiey Have paid yqu_ for 
thlsf' ^WKaTwaif lie to do in these circumstances f 
'Wasjjetebrave opinion, and thus give double effect 
tQJh^pnyslc aQprc e of the allies ? Or was he to give 
way to opinion and" thus make ah opening ancl 
g feqftu &e"to tfte physical force arrayed against him f 
TitfeTiOTeTiis own words in regard to this noiht 
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" How was I perplexed/' said he, "when con-rosing 
on this subject, to find myself the on> <j<& to fjudge 
of the extent of the danger, or to adopt means to 
avert it!_J^gjas harassed (^ thfcJ^»e ^and by tjbte 




labour ing for my HMt.ni^.^n|Vfr kj f ho i^p^ji^j^ 
ofmy people and even my ministers^ wh^ ur g^ ma 
tcTlJirow myself on the mercy of fo reigners. And I 
was obliged to m^tedn^^^ood^appfia f^ce naTtES 
embarrassing. jaftuation,,. to jgply ha^ht S^to _^infi 
and s^ftrplyj^. reprove, i^thers^ who cr gated difficultly 
behind me, encouraged the mSt^en^urae!oF5u5ic 
opinion. in§t§ad of seekingto pnve it a pro per fl jfr fifrtiniij 
anasunered meJ&The toiment ecf with ^n*Tuiq fo r 
peabej whejx tney ought to have proved that thy njfiy 
means of obtaining it ym^M* mge . me^ p«tensiblY Jto 
war. .... The . circumstances . . iA^^bKk-JKfi^-So^ 
placed were extraordinary and iotallj LJiew : , \% wq uM 
Be vain tp seek for any parallel to them. ^1 was my * 
self the keystone of an edi^ce not sumcientlv con- 
solidated, and the stability of which d ependea ^jm 
each of my battles. *H'acT I been c° n q,H§ESLj!£ 
BGSengo, Trance would hav§. , encpuntered^ *yG& 
disasters of 1814 and 1815, without those procGgies 
of glory which succeeded, and which will be im- 
mortal. It was the same at Austerlitz and Jena; 
and again at Eylau and elsewhere.* Thg 
failed not to blame my ambition as. tha, cause. 
JEese wars. But they were not of H^Y^ gqgjpgl -„— f 
were produced by the. nature and TSTce^if .eigate; 
fhey arose out of that conflict between the jra gt and 

* Vet the allies affected to take vengeance for all these victories by 
the subjugation of France and overthrow of its government, as if 
such a scheme had never entered their heads till now, or as if the 
repeated attempt to carry it into effect had not been the cause of all 
the grievances of which they complained. The force of hypocrisy 
could no further go. 
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thejfoture— jjmt constant aTuj^pgrma^ient coqjffiop_9f 
ouTenemies^ wEcIT oBigecT us to subdue* under paiu 
ofbeing subdued." Suppose Buonaparte had taken 
tfte silica at their word, and proposed that each 
country should give up its conquests and retain only 
its own independence, which was assumed as a self- 
evident and categorical principle with respect to 
France : that Italy should be independent, tbat the 
partition of Poland should be annulled, that Russia 
should give up Finland, that Norway should not be 
annexed to Sweden, and that England should renounce 
her exclusive maritime pretensions — would they not 
have laughed in his face for supposmgThem for. -a 
moment serious in professions of which he alone was* 
to be the dupe, under pain of the Kue&nfccry, the 
\ ban and anathema oF-Europe^" alT af once turned dis- 
\ interested^ and moral? He saw theditemiHarititQ 
.' wEch. they strove to drive him," with" odium on one 
\ hanjl, and imbecility on the other. ' TKey had deter-. 
;, mlheaJhenceforward to abide neither by * law nor 
\ treaty with him ; and while they absolved themselves 
\ from all ties, to set up a stricter standard of morality 
lor him, from the double Vantage-groundTSey pos- 
f seised of old prejudice and recent successes. To make 
head "against" such odds, France "should have con- 
tained another Moscow in her bosom : but her ruler 
seemed the only man in a nation of grasshoppers. 
In opposition to most of his counsellors^ he held out 
dgainsf the proposaTto give up his influence either in 
Italy or Germany as the price of the adherence of 
Justria. ~] " If T relinquish Germany," said he, 
* ^ustria will butfeontend the more perseveringly tilL 
she obtamsTFaly. * If, on the other hand^ I surrender^ 
f^y^toher^ she will, in order to secure the possession 
oTit, endeavour to expel me from Germany.' " Thus, 
one concession granted will only serve as anTnduce- 
ifient to seek or enforce new ones. The first stone of 
the edifice being removed, the downfall of the whole 
mJTiney jfably ensue. I shall be urged jon. fhaiLojie 
VOL. III. "~ C C 
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ijM^toaxiothe ^ti^, I am driven back to th<& castle of 
ibft TuTTene^wESce the TrencETi^pIe," ei 
my weakness and blaming me for meirdi 



foreigners." Hus is very nearly a^SeEST j)f what 
afterwards happened. "Wax gave Him ^l&ance fin. 
negotiation he had none ; for whatever concessions he 
had made, would have been purposely clogged with 
farther conditions, which must have made it impos- 
sible or infamous to comply with them. It is said 
that at one moment, however. Napoleon had^detSJr- 
inined to sign the terms prescribed by X qgtirak and 
took upjjie pen for that purjjose, but stojro£dL£h$& 
saying, "What Austria requires is wbrffi^dipu^jjg 
sword in hand/' It will scarcely be cre3ile37tibat 
among the persons who came to Dresden during the 
armistice, was Murat, who, after hearing of the victory 
of Lutzen, couI3*not keep away Trom tbe scene^blsuch 
dazzling achievements, and actually figured ~a)T~EEe 
head of his cavalry during the remainder of jtfce cam- 
paign, though he had alread[y enWecTjnibo private 
engagements with Austria; and jn'flfe J^uary fol- 
lowing, formed a strict and public Sliancg jyith jj*gg" 
land and Austria, in order to keep a throne., by joining 
to~fuin and" hunt down the m$n. who haS jraised^j n 
to it. "There seems to have been a studied" and mali- 
cious refinement on the part of the aUie^ in_ 
selection of these apostates to honour and tlieir count 
so as at once to wound the feelings of their oldbene- 
factor, and degrade all those who had ever taken par t 
with him. 

The armistice was broken off on the 10th of August, 
when Austria joined the allies ; and, in the night 
between the 10th and 11th, brilliant fir^wkswgre 
le^of? between Prague v and ^ffrafchehberg, theTiead- 
quartere ofthe Emperor of Tlussia a ? a-lKl^Sf 
Prussia, to announce to these sovereigns^^Ee ^joyral 
newS^SEd^Ehe hope that t&e times were comSp gjme n 



\ 
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thrones shoflhLbe safe, if not from sons, fr om s ubject s* 
Le account of the DatQe of Vittoria had arrived in 
time to brace the tone of the negotiations, and to 
try Buonaparte's diplomatic patience to the utmost, 
who dis patched Soult to Jbakfi^ the command ofjhg 
Fj^gh~^mies^m^p^^nd oppoga..fthe fi.irt.her-pcQ' 
oF the^u£^'J^ the sauttLfif 

pational independence was ab®ofc iamvajl&jf 




he^could, and jbrce .a. gssSSSOmeoA. u|»jnu&_ &J&WT 
is^raar^t Soult>..wife. sm. ,ysrj angry at this npmi- 
nation o f her husband to so distant and difficult a 
command, and went to remonstrate with BuonapartQ 
a^r^jgfa o auB VV' er^ ^^^lfaaam; T am' not yoijr 
husband^ ancT if 1 were, you dare not use" me thus.'* 
In the interim between the suspension and the re- 
newal of hostilities, he had strongly fortified Dresden, 
intending to make it the centre of his operations, from 
which he meant to sally out and defeat his enemies, 
as they presented themselves at different points round 
him ; had established an intrenched camp at Pima, 
and thrown a bridge of boats over the Elbe near 
Koenigstein. This intimated his apprehensions of an 
attack from the Bohemian mountains, behind which 
the Austrians had been stationing their army. Here 
he collected the young conscripts who poured in from 
the French frontier, learning their exercise by the 
way. 

In the beginning of August, Napoleon had assem- 
bled^ about two hundred and fifty thousan3 men. 
TGs formidaBre force was placed so as to confront the 
enemy's troops. At Leipsic were sixty thousand 
under Oudinot ; on the borders of Silesia, Macdonald 
commanded a hundred thousand men ; another army 
of fifty thousand men was quartered near Zittau, and 
St Cyr was stationed with twenty thousand at Pirna 
to watch the passes into Bohemia; while the Emperor 
occupied Dresden with his guard, amounting to twenty- 
five thousand men. A considerable army was collected 

CC2 
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in Italy under the Viceroy ; and a corps of twenty- 
five thousand Bavarians were to act as a reserve 
under General Wrede. Buonaparte had with him his 
best and oldest generals. The army of the allies 
amounted to nearly double the number of the French. 
There were a hundred and twenty thousand Austrians, 
together with eighty thousand Russians and Prussians 
under Schwartzenberg in Bohemia, being disposed 
round Prague, and concealed behind the Erzegebirge 
hills to the south of Dresden. The army of Silesia, 
commanded by Blucher, amounted to eighty thousand 
more. Near the gates of Berlin was the Crown-Prince 
of Sweden with thirty thousand Swedes and sixty 
thousand Russians and Prussians, led by Bulow and 
Tauenstein, by Winzingerode and Woronzoffi Wal- 
moden was at Schwerin with thirty thousand mixed 
troops ; Hiller, with forty thousand Austrians, watched 
the Viceroy in Italy ; and Reuss was opposed to the 
Bavarians with an equal force. 

The plan of the campaign was agreed upon at a 
council of the allied sovereigns, at which two French- 
men assisted, Bemadotte and Jloreau, as jU Qre&hery 

were a_kind f contag^oajja France. TheTlaEteFj^ 

come all the way from America, whereTie affecteda 
sort oF quaker morality and republicah'^S mpKcity , 
to join the autocrat of all theTR-ussias in overturning 
tEe independence and institutions of his ^Qiyfitry, 
which was a rpund-about way of disprovi ng and 
^veriging by an overt "act of treason in JTSI3 the 
imputation of it which had been brought agairisthim 
in 1804; and the suspicion of it to which he hadlna3e 
Himself liable in 1797. His friends and admirers did 
not the less but the more continue to sanction a life 
of perfidy and meanness, by tacking to his name the 
epithet of "the virtuous Moreau." As to the ex- 
cuses that have been set up for his conduct in siding 
with the enemies of his country, they are such as go 
to prove that there can be neither traitors nor treason. 
If before we apply these hard names, we wait to. 
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inquire which side is in the right, of course this is 
matter of opinion. Traitor and renegade are words 
that have rather a more pointed and positive meaning. 
The old Russian who had his son condemned to death 
as a traitor, did not stand upon any such metaphysical 
nicety: why then should Moreau join in hallooing on 
this herd of untutored savages against his country, as 
if, having once given a loose to their prejudices and 
fury, he could bring them back when he chose to the 
limits of reason and propriety? If we wait for the 
traitor to confess that his object Is to restore his 
coun try to an odious slavery by first subjecting it to q, 
foreign yoke, we "sHaU never find an unprincipled 
knave so deficient in excuses. Moreau was doubly a 
trajfoFtoJus country and to his party, to glory ana to 
freedom; ancTif we still are inclined to throw a veil 
STsoiTsentimentality or lenient censure over his con- 
duct, because he came over to our side, this is a merit 
which all traitors must have, that of turning against 
themselves and going over to the enemy. The paral- 
lel which has been drawn between him and Corio- 
lanus is a slur upon history. If Coriolanus had been 
secretly leagued with the enemies of Rome and had 
been detected and banished for it, and had then 
returned with the Volscians to fulfil his first intention, 
there would have been a resemblance in the two 
cases. Thus the slime of servile pens is always 
ready (as well as it is able) to varnish over the 
character of a modern poltroon or to stain that of an 
ancient hero! The principle of the campaign as 
sketched by the two French generals and adopted by 
their patrons was a sufficient tribute to Buonaparte's 
superiority, and showed a knowledge both of him and 
of themselves. It was never to come to close quarters 
with him in person, but to draw him off by false 
demonstrations and fall upon his troops or his other 
generals in his absence. Blucher was the first who, 
with this view, advancing from Silesia and menacing 
the armies of Macdonald and Ney, induced Buo- 
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naparte to march to their assistance with his guard 
and a body of cavalry commanded by Latour- 
Maubourg. He left Dresden on the 15th, threw 
bridges over the Bober, and advanced rapidly, bringing 
up Maodonald's division to his aid. But the Prussian 
general, faithful to the plan laid down, retreated 
across the Kutzbach, and finally established himself 
on the river Niesse at Jauer. On the 21st of 
August, Napoleon learnt that while he was pressing 
forward on the retreating Prussians, Dresden was in 
danger of being taken. His guards had instant 
orders to return to Saxony. He himself, leaving 
Macdonald to keep Blucher in check, set out early on 
the 23rd. It was time ; for Schwarteenberg, together 
with the Russian and Prussian monarchs and General 
Moreau, had descended from Bohemia, and concen- 
trating their chief army on the left bank of the 
Elbe, were already approaching the walls of Dresden. 
General St Cyr, who had been left with about twenty 
thousand soldiers to observe the Bohemian passes, not 
being in a condition to make a stand against six or 
seven times his own number, threw himself into 
Dresden in hopes to defend it till the arrival of 
Napoleon. The allies displayed their huge force before 
the city, divided into four columns, about four o'clock 
on the 25th of August If they could take Dresden, 
the blow would be almost fatal by cutting off Buo- 
naparte from his supplies and his communication with 
Franca But the importance of the object or. their 
own unwieldly size (like that of some large-boned 
bully) seemed to have encumbered their motions; 
and instead of giving the signal for onset instantly, 
they waited for the arrival of Xlenau with an addi- 
tional corps, postponing the assault till the next 
morning. 

On the 26th, at break of day, the Allies advanced 
in six columns, supported by a tremendous fire. They 
carried two of the principal redoubts of the city ; they 
hemmed in the French on all sides ; the shells and balls 
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began to fall thick in the streets and on the houses 
of the terrified inhabitants ; and, after engaging all 
his troops, St Cyr, whose behaviour was truly heroicaJ, 
felt he had yet too few men to defend a place of such 
extent It was at this crisis when all thought a sur- 
render inevitable, that columns were seen advancing on 
Dresden from the right side of the Elbe, sweeping 
over its magnificent bridges, and pressing forward 
through the streets to engage in the defence of the 
almost vanquished city. ^eJl^^i^JOerti^y J, 
himselfwas beheld amidst his soldiers, who, jjur from 
discovering fotigue, demanded with loud cries to b^ 
Ied_lnto" immediate battle. "Napoleon halted to 
reassure the King of Saxony, who was apprehensive 
of the destruction of his capital; while his troops 
marching through the city drew up on the western 
side at those avenues which were threatened by the 
enemy. Two sallies were made under Napoleon's eye 
by Ney and Mortier, the one directed against the left 
flank of the Allies, the Other on their right The 
Prussians were dislodged from a hollow space a which 
coverefjheir advance towards the ramparts \ and the 
wjjjjffgjffiiji Vlfftfl/f y to wear a new aspect, the assailant^ 
retiring frnryi tbe points they Bad" before so & 
attacked . The sentinels of the two armies remaine w 
Kowever, close upon each other during the night On 
the 27th the battle was renewed amidst torrents of rain 
^.C^Jtempest of wind. Napoleon, manoeuvring "with 
tie excellence peculiar to himself, made his troops, now 
i ncrease d to two "hundred thousand men, file out from 
the city In ^Efferent directions, like rays from a cental 
imd'Aen turned them upon such point as seemed 
most assailable along the enemy's whcie Jline, which 
occupied tie heights from Flatten to Strehlett. In 
t his mai mer, aided by the stormy weather whkfe 
served to conceal liis movements, be commenced IE* 
j feack liponnSoth flanks of the enemy. On tbelel^ lie 
took /advantage of aJarge interval left for the divj^jeiLof 
KTenau, who were in the act of coming up; fa^t j^ose 
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troops were too much exhausted to fo rm i n Kpf- A 

Feavy cannonade was kept up on both sides. On$joftEe 
lotteries of the young guard having slackened its fixe, 
an3 it being given as a reason that the balls did not 
tell from, toe guns being placed too low, K apofem 
majle answer, " Fire on nevertheless; Ji-iLjjGQfisaiy 
toj^cupy the attention of the enemy, on *]^ posst/* 

"At this period of the battle, Buonaparte observing 

a group of persons on horseback at some distance- 

from him, and concluding they were endeavouring to 

guess at his movements, resolved to disturb them, and 

called, to a captain of artillery to throw a dozen ballets 

into that Jjroup, which might contain somej^the 

enemy's generals. One of the balls strack JtfgQgiu, 

and carried off both his legs. A mo ment, b efore., 

Alexander had been speaking to him._ A bustlejook 

place among the troops as if some person "oTconse- 

^ quence had Mien, and Buonaparte. h&vjng.Lbeen led 

to suppose it was Schwartzenberg, remarked witlTan 

/ air of complacency; " It was to him th en IhaTljE e 

. fatal omen of the fire pointed I". Moreau' s legs wege 

amputated, not for from ihe^spoi A peasant brought 

one of the feet with the boot upon it. to the King of 

Saxony, as that of some officer of great distinction 

who had been struck down by a c^x^-T^_J^Vit 

was not known till the next morning wh&jtJKaP ; 

' when a Russian officer told the Emperor, thaj^it was 

) General Moreau, to the surprise and mortification^ 

; IJaru who was with him, and who had hither to con - 

tended that Napoleon had ..taken up a grounfe 

pnmiaice against that general. I am not son^^that 

the blow which extinguished his Iile was "aj 

htm whose glory he had thought to dim by ea 

b y opp ressing the last struggles of a cause 'whose 

©arly triumphs had lent his name a pas sport to in *» 

mortality. He who barters his fair fame for the smile 

<JTgreatttfiss should have his meinory puraug[^TOli 

l asuh'g^ scorn. ""T" ~~ ' 

"The death of J MIoreau, on who se, judg ment a nd 
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reput ation great reliance had been place d, i s supposed 
tdtaveTiaa aTshare in disconcerting the~operationg bT 
t^aUisg. Another circumst ance oTmjore^pprtaiR^ 
jasjfo^rei^ unexpected, 

Jomini, another *3eserter"1rbm the French ranks, pro- 
posed to redeem the fortune of the day by changing the 
whole front of the army ; but this scheme was thought 
too daring, so that retreat was resolved upon. Murat 
had however thrown himself into the eastern road to 
Bohemia by Freyberg, and Vandamme blocked up 
that which led directly up the Elbe by Pirna. The 
cross-roads therefore only lay open to Sohwartzenberg- 
and his army ; and these having been rendered almost 
impassable by the weather, his retreat was disastrous 
enough. He lost fourteen or fifteen thousand men, 
who_were taken prisoners, and a great number of 
cannon, 

"Having seen this triumphant day to a close, Napo- 
leon returned to Dresden on horseback, his grey-coal 
and slouchetf Tiat streaming with water: KilTliaving 
eaten of some foo"d which was suspected to be poisoned, 
in addition to his exposure to the weather and con- 
tinued fatigue for three days, the next day he suffered 
a severe attack of illness, and was prevented from fol- 
lowing up the pursuit in person as he had intended, 
which led to a series of fresh disasters, and gave a turn 
to affairs. On the 29th, the King of Naples, Mar- 
mont, and St. Cyr were each employed in pressing 
hard on the columns of the Allies. A corps of about 
thirty thousand men had been entrusted to Vandamme, 
of which Buonaparte had such confident expectations, 
that when complimented on the victory of Dresden, 
he replied, while bis countenance beamed with satis- 
faction — " Oh! this is nothing, Vandamme is on their 
rear — it is there we must look for the great result I" 
This general had advanced as far as Peterswald, a 
small town in the Bohemian mountains, driving before 
him a column of Russians commanded by Ostermann, 
who were retreating upon Toplitz. This latter town 
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was the point on which all the scattered and fugitive 
troops of the Allies were directing their course. If 
Vandamme could have defeated Ostermann and car- 
ried this place, he might have established himself 
(with his corps of thirty thousand men) on the only 
road practicable for artillery, by which the Allies could 
reach Prague ; so that they must either have remained 
cooped up between his corps d' armee and those of 
the other French generals in their rear ; or, abandon- 
ing their guns ana baggage, have dispersed and en- 
deavoured to escape across the mountains by tracks 
known only to goatherds and peasants. It was a true 
trou de rat ; and the only pity is that it failed. 

It was on the morning of the 29th that, acting 
under so strong a temptation as that just mentioned, 
Yandamme descended the hill from Peterswald to the 
village of Culm, which is situated in a valley between 
that town and Toplitz. His plan, with all its untold 
consequences, seemed to promise every success. Al- 
ready he grasped his prize in his hand. This single 
cowp-derirwm, if accomplished, would complete the 
disorganisation of the Allied Army. The French ad- 
vanced-guard had got within half a league of Toplitz^ 
when, on a sudden, Count Ostermann,who had hitherto 
retreated slowly, halted, and commenced a most obsti- 
nate resistance. His troops stood to be hewed in 
pieces, while Vandamme led down corps after corps 
to renew the attack, till all his force was collected in 
the valley between Culm and Toplitz. Ostermann 
lost an arm in the action, the grenadiers of the Rus- 
sian guard also suffered severely ; but he had gained 
the necessary time. Barclay de Tolly came up with 
succours ; Schwartzenberg sent others ; and Van- 
damme, in turn overpowered by numbers, retired to 
Culm as night closed. In prudence he should have 
regained the heights of Peterswald before he halted ; 
or perhaps he expected to be joined by other columns 
before morning. In the mean time, Barclay and 
Schwartzenberg had collected more of their followers; 
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and at break of day, renewed the attack on the French 
with a superiority of force, with which it was in vain 
to contend. Vandamme therefore prepared to return 
towards the heights of Peterswald, from which he had 
descended. But, at this moment, by a chance of war, 
the corps of the Prussian General Kleist, who had 
evaded the pursuit of St Cyr by throwing themselves 
into the neighbouring wood, issued out of it, and ap- 
pea** at & top <Xe ^ ridge which VandauJ, 
was climbing. When the Prussians came in sight of 
the French, they conceived they were placed there 
for the purpose of cutting them off; and the latter 
coming to the same conclusion with regard to them, 
each party being bent on making its way through that 
opposed to it, the one rushed down the hill, while the 
other proceeded up it with equal impetuosity and fury, 
and met half-way with a shock, the confusion and 
violence of which raged for some minutes, when the 
Russians, who were in pursuit of Vandamme, appear- 
ing in the rear, put an end to this singular rencontre. 
Generals Vandamme, Haxo, and Quyon were made 
prisoners, with two eagles and seven thousand men, 
besides a great loss in killed and wounded. 

The effect of this piece of chance medley was 
important, and even fatal The Allies regained 
all their confidence and spirits, while the French 
generals were disheartened and afraid of repeating 
Vandamme's blunder. The advantages of the battle 
of Dresden were no longer followed up as they 
might have been. Murat halted at Sayda, Marmont 
at Zinwalde, and St Cyr at Liebenau. The head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander remained at 
Toplitz. Napoleo n received the news of this cala- 
mity, howe^^CT^^pe^tid and mortitjmg, with the 
i mchsturb efcalmness which was one of his distinguisja- 
\aracteristics. General Corbineau, who com- 
STin the desperate charge of cavalry up the 
hill of Peterswald, presented himself before the 
Emperor in the plight in which he had escaped 
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from the field, covered with his own blood and that 
of the enemy, and holding in his hand a Prussian 
sabre, for which, in the thick of the scuffle, he had 
exchanged his own. Napoleon listened attentively 
to the details he had to give. He then anxiously 
turned to the instructions to Vandamme, to see if 
anything had inadvertently slipped in to countenance 
the false step which that general had taken. But 
nothing was found to justify or :^encourage_his M j*{J- 
yancmff beyo»d . PfiterswSpv .thoSagt . the^jlssUEL of 
£oggi£asing~ himself of Toplitz might fimiish^Jii&-£x> 
cugfi^. " This is the fate of war;" jgaid the Em peror, 
tgrjung to Mur^t__^Exalted in _ the mornin g, low 
enoug hs before night. There is but. aTsteiL between 
triumph and ruin 2" TETe then fixed his eyes on the 
map which lay before him, took up his compasses, 
and repeated,, in a sort of reverie. . ..som e _ verses 
bearing an AppITfia-tinq t^ ^» jgst fiTi(TIfg ^ent 
^rtunes.* 

* " J'ai servi, command e, vaincu quarante annees ; 
Du monde entre mes mains j'ai vu les destinees ; 
Et j'ai toujours connu qu'en chaque evenement 
Le destin dea Stats dependait d'un moment." 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 

Disasters of the French in the north of Germany ; desertion of the 
Bavarians ; battle of Leipsic ; Napoleon demands an armistice ; 
Leipsic evacuated by the French ; Napoleon arrives in Paris. 

Affairs were going on no better in the north than 
they were in the south. Indeed wherever Buonaparte 
was not present to make amends by his unwearied* 
activity and the superiority of his genius for the de- 
ficiency of numbers and other disadvantages, the 
result could hardly be otherwise. On setting out on 
his return to Dresden (August the 23rd), he left 
orders for Oudinot to march upon Berlin, and for 
Macdonald to attack Blucher at Breslau. Both en- 
terprises failed. Oudinot came up with the crown- 
prince of Sweden at the village of Gros-Beeren near 
Potsdam, and was defeated by him and Bulow in 
conjunction, after a spirited resistance made by 
Regnier, and with the loss of fifteen hundred men and 
eight guns. General Girard, also, had sallied from 
Magdeburg with five or six thousand men, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the blockading force to 
join the crown-prince against Oudinot; but after 
the action of Gros-Beeren, meeting the Prussian 
brigade returning, an action ensued, to which 
Czernicheff, who came up with his Cossacks, put a 
very unpleasant termination. Macdonald was not 
more successful ; for going in pursuit of Blucher, 
who thought the absence of Napoleon at Dresden a 
good opportunity to seek the enemy, they met half- 
way on the road to Jauer, before Macdonald was pre* 
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pared ; his right wing under Lauriston, and his left 
under Souham, with Sebastiani's cavalry, being at 
some distance from him. The latter hastening to 
his assistance, and taking by mistake the same route, 
five thousand horse and twenty-five thousand foot got 
entangled in the narrow village of Kroitch; and 
Macdonald, unable to stand his ground alone, was 
defeated before they could come up to save him. 
Lauriston was fiercely engaged by the Russian general 
Tauenstein ; and his retreat cut off. The French in 
these several actions are allowed to have lost fifteen 
thousand men ; and the army destined to act against 
Silesia was thus completely disabled. 

Buonaparte pinrlftftvmrrpd to repa^j thes e evils by 
appointing l?ey to succee3 Oudinot, wit h strict i n- 
junctions to plant his el^esTon "Ite'^^lB^jS ^Ber^n . 
Ney, accordingly, on the^ffh oTBeSESplberj^^^a^e 
of the army which lay round Wi ttenberg, and 
advanced towards "the "Ifras&n" capital with a view 
to execute the Emperor's ordersT" The troops of the 
crown-prince lay to the left; and the marshal's 
object was to avoid any encounter with the enemy, 
throw himself on the road from Torgau to Berlin, 
and enter into communication with reinforcements 
from Dresden. But it was found necessary to pass 
by Dennewitz, where Tauenstein was stationed, and 
who might give the alarm to the other corps of the 
enemy. On the morning of the 6th, therefore, Ber- 
trand was sent forward to attack Tauenstein and draw 
off his attention, while Ney with the rest of the army 
pushed rapidly by without being brought to action. 
But Bertrand having made his appearance too early, 
notice was given to the allied troops in the neighbour- 
hood ; and before JNey arrived, they werereadyto 
dispute the passage with him. The engagement con- 
sequently became general ; and Ney who had had 
enough on his hands with the Prussians, though the 
French artillery made dreadful havoc among them, 
despaired of success when the Swedes^ and Russians 
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appeared in the field again st him. But no sooner 
had he begun his retreat than this served as a signal 
of flight to the 7th corps, composed chiefly of Saxons ; 
and the cavalry of the allies rushing into the gap 
made by their sudden disappearance, the army of 
Ne y was cu t into two parts^ one of winch with 
OucGnot reached ScKaKntz ; the marshal himself 
making good his retreat upon TSrgau, but wSET the 
l oss of ten thousand men, forty-threejpieces of cannon^ 
and the disappointment of "the object oF'his'Iiaarcn 
upon Benin. 

TEe allies seemed to avoid Buonaparte hinj^eUi, as 
t hey w ouIiTaydd the Devil Having dispatched 
l>ley against the crown-prince on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, he set out himself in hopes of meeting with 
Bluche r, whose Cossacks had been committing depre- 
dations in the neighbourhood of Bautzen ; but that 
waxvadventurer knew better than to trust to an en- 




the French Emperor, recalled to the Elbe by this 
circiiiSastahce and by Che news of the battle of 
Dennewitz, came in sight of the Russian. geAeraloi*. 
tn£j£tb -"""But the allies, afraid of one of those sudden 
flashes of inspiration, when Napoleon seemed to 
dictate terms to fortune, had enjoined Wittgenstein 
to fall back in his turn. The passes of the Erzebirge 
received Mm ; and Buonaparte following hiix* as far 
as Peterswald, gazed on the spot wHere Vandamme 
had met his ima&ountaBle defeat, and looted across 
SSTvaHey toTopHtz wHere Alexander still had his 
head-quarters; but proceeded no farther. He re- 
turned to Dresden on the l2tH, liaving taken a son 
of Blucher prisoner in a skirmish on the road ; but 
was soon called back to the Bohemian mountains to 
the relief of Lobau, who was attacked near Gieshubel 
by a detachment of Schwartzenberg's army. In his 
absence he found that the prijnc^royal was preparing 
to cross the Elbe, and that Bulow had opened trenches. 
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before Wittenburg, w hile Blucher ap proached the 
right bank of that river^ insulting his lieutenants and 
fetlri^fFonTErmself, as was the case again at Hartha 
on the 21st of September. Napoleon in these cir- 
cumstances could neither remain at iDresden without 
suffering the^rown-prince an3T JBlucher tST^enter 
Saxony^ nor make any distant movemenr^^^nst 
those generals, without -"endangering Jthe safetyof 
Dresden, and witji lFhisJine of -communication wHpi 
France. The last, as the greater evil oFtEe two, 
he resolved to guard against as much as possible, 
by fixing himself at Dresden, which he reached 
on the 24th. Bis marshals had orders to draw 
nearer to this central point, and the right or east 
side of the Elbe was abandoned to the allies. He 
directed Augereau, who commanded about sixteen 
thousand men in the neighbourhood of Wurtzburg, 
to join him at Dresden. The Bavarian troops, upon 
whom Augereau had been a check, deserted not long 
after. The allies on their side had just now received 
their last reinforcement of 60.000 ll usSa ns under 
Bennigsen. The most of them came from the east- 
ward of Moscow ; and atnong^ them were */» fa^a™ 
tribes of wandering Baskirs and Tartar ii gqrefl 
unknown to European war, wearing j ^ftftp-gfc jpfii arjrj 
armed with bows and arrows ; Eagjj, fecojught Jromjihe 
very wall of China, to^ sTiow the narrow range of 
despotic sway, and step the overwhelming ^tide of 

modern civilisation. "" 

The aUies having now coUected their utmost 
strength, and being in numbers greatly superior to 
the adversary, determined to execute a joint move- 
ment, so as to transfer their forces to the left bank of 
the Elbe ; and should Buonaparte persistjaj^flaaining 
at Dresden, to cut film orFlrom his communications 
with the Rhine. On the 3rd of October, Blucfier 
crossed the Elbe ; and driving Bertrand before him, 
fixed his head-quarters at Duben. The crown-prince 
crossed at Bosslau ; and thus both the gre at armies 
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which still lay before Wittenberg. Ney retired before 
this uneoual force to Leipsic, and ochwartzenberg 
^^eTfrSiEllie -sButtTS far as Marienberg. It 
was at this period, and in this critical position, that 
the Emperor received a confidential letter from the 
King oT^Ewaria, assffrifig Eirn*that he would hold out 
sixweefeg; longer again^OlIHEEe allurements that were 
(A ered h im to* desert his cause. On this, Buonaparte, 
findingone grand stroke necessary, "Both io baffle his 
enemies and secure the wavering fidelity of his allies, 
conceived and propoged,,to hi&.£ouncil on e pf „the 
boldest schemes Ee had ever thought of or executed. 
The alEes, By concentrating themselves on the left 
bank of the Elbe, had^ left the right side defenceless, 
with the exception of the inconsiderable force of 
Tauenstein at Wittenberg. This circumstance did 
not escape the falcon glance of Napoleon. He pro- 
posed^ therefore, to change positions with the enemy ; 
tcfoccupy the right bank pf the Elbe which they had 
quitted, resting his extreme left on Dresden and his 
right on Hamburg ; to recover the cities of Berlin, 
Brandenburg, and Mechlenburg; to deblockade the 
great garrisons, and add their troops to the main 
army, and carrying on the war between the Elbe and 
the Oder from the resources of a country yet un- 
touched, and injbisjurn becoming the assailant, in- 
stead_of acting on the defensive, to dazzle and over- 
power t he al lies no less by the daring novelty of his 
enterprise, than" by the addition of solid strength it 
would aSbrd_Mm t Jffe had already ordered Regnier 
andJBe rtrand to cross the EEbe in Furtherance of his 
me3^ ted""ptefiT „But .^.coldness of his.jnarshals, 
whcTseem to Eave thought from this time that there 
was no safety but in fear, and the defection of the 
Bavarian troops, of which he was informed by the 
King of Wirtemberg, put an end to his scheme, and 
he gave it up, though not without a struggle. He 
VOL. in. D D 
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balanced for three days between advance and retreat 
At length, he resolved upon retiring to Leipsic ; and 
the orders to Regnier and Bertrand to proceed towards 
Berlin were recalled. No time was to be lost, and he 
was obliged to leave Dayoust behind him in garrison 
at Hamburg, Lemarrois at Magdeburg, Lapoype at 
Wittenberg, and Narbonne at Torgau. Still he did 
not despair of some favourable chance which might 
again bring him back to the line of the Elbe. " A 
thunderbolt/' he said, "alone could save him; but 
all was not lost while a battle was in his power, and 
a single victory might restore Germany to his alle- 
giance." Diis aliter visum! 

Leaving Duben, whither he had gone on the traces 
trf Blucher, who retreated across the Mulda to join 
the crown-prince, the Emperor reached Leipsic early 
on the 15th of October; and received the welcome 
news that his whole force would in twenty-four hours 
be under its walls : that the grand army of Austria 
was fast approaching, but Blucher alarmed by the 
demonstrations against Berlin, would be longer in 
coming up, so that there might be an opportunity of 
fighting one army before the arrival of the other. 
There had already been a skirmish of cavalry, in which 
Murat had narrowly escaped from a young Prussian 
officer who was cut down by an orderly dragoon of 
the king's. The Prussians, it is said, when compli- 
mented on their behaviour, replied — " Could we do 
otherwise ? It was the anniversary of the battle of 
Jena." It is not a rule in war that the party that 
is vanquished one time conquers the next. But any 
thing will serve for the folly of pseudo-patriotism. — 
The town of Leipsic has four sides and four gates. 
On the north those of Halle and Ranstadt, on the east 
the gate of Grimma, and on the south that called St 
Peter's, lead out of the city into extensive suburbs. 
To the west are two rivers, the Pleisse and the Elster, ! 

which flowing through marshy grounds, are only I 

passable by a succession of bridges, the first of them j" 
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leading to the villages of Iindenau and Mark-Ran- 
stadt, and commencing close to the city-gate of that 
name. This road forms the only communication be- 
tween Leipsic and the banks of the Rhine. On the 
east, the river Partha makes a large semicircular 
bend, enclosing an extensive plain: on the south is 
the rising ground called the Swedish camp, and an- 
other called the Sheep-walk, bordering on the banks 
of the Pleisse. To this quarter the grand army of 
the allies was seen advancing on the 15th of October. 
Buonaparte made his arrangements accordingly. Ber- 
trand and Poniatowski defended Lindenau and the 
east side of the city, by which the French must re- 
treat Augereau was posted farther to the left, on 
the elevated plain of Wachau; and on the south, 
Victor, Lauriston, and Macdonald confronted the ad- 
vance of the allies with the imperial guards placed 
as a reserve. On the north, Marmont was placed be- 
tween Mceckern and Euterist, to make head against 
Blucher, should he arrive in time to take part in the 
battle. On the opposite quarter, the sentinels of the 
two armies were within musket-shot of each other 
when evening fell. But neither side seemed willing 
to begin a strife which was to decide the great, the 
only question — Whether the princes of Europe should 
be put in a situation to dictate laws and a government 
to France, or fail (as they had so often and so justly 
hitherto done) incurring the penalty which they madly 
and wickedly thought this object was worth, not only 
of disgrace and discomfiture, but of their own and 
their people's subjugation ? 

The number of men who engaged the next morning 
was estimated at one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
French, and two hundred and thirty thousand on the 
part of the allies. All the accounts assign a prepon- 
derating force to the latter of eighty or one hundred 
thousand men. Napoleon himself visited all the posts, 
gave his last orders, and took occasion, as he fre- 
quently did on the eve of a battle, to distribute eagles 

DD2 
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to the new raised regiments. The soldiers were made 
to swear never to abandon them : and the Emperor 
concluded by saying aloud, " Yonder lies the enemy : 
swear that you will rather die than permit France to 
be dishonoured/' And they so swore, and they did 
and would to the last have kept their word, in spite 
of the superiority of numbers, but for the treachery of 
their confederates, who thought to set themselves free, 
when indeed they became most slaves ! The g reatest 

1 the southern 



norm was less 
certain. 

ihejiigl , . ^ _ __.^^ _ 

^^^^E~ &f l3hiQheiv anlTSae crownjpnnce^ Napoleon 
remainecf all night iiTthe reai r ^fT3s^i^^*^ai?B, 
behinJ^ffie central' position, facmg*a village called 
Gossa, occupied by the Austrians. At daybrea k o n 
the 16th of jOctober the battle began. ^ The^ FreSch 
TOsISon was assaflecT along all'fhe soutn^m front^ni j "* 





the Austrian division of Mehrfeldt making their way 
through the marshes, compelled Poniatowski to give- 
ground, till the Emperor made Marmont send Souham r 
who had joined during the night, to his assistance. 
Marshal Victor defended the village of Wachau against 
Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg. Lauriston repulsed 
Klenau. The allies hayings jnade . ji^jte§E§£S5®3^" 
tempte^on Qiesfc. points,. all of . t^^"ajnsu^fi^^lS^- 
jglgQn in turn assumed the offensive., Macdonald was 
orderecTTo attack Klenau and "beat him back from 
Liebertwolkowitz with the cavalry of Sebastiani ; 
while two divisions proceeded to sustain General 
.Lauriston. This was about noon. The village of 
Gossa was carried by the bayonet Macdonald made 
himself master of the Swedish camp ; and the emi- 
nence called the Sheep-walk was near being taken in 
the same manner. The inip^u^j^^ofJhfiF^di 
had fair^jbrokenjb hroughjffi ^entre oT tneaJE^ Sid 
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Napoleon^^ success to^the King* 



<?annon. The King of Naples, witE Latour-M^ubourg" 
and Kellermann, poured through the gap in the 
enemy's centre at the head of the whole body of 
cavalry, and thundered forward as far as Magdeburg, 
a village in the rear of the allies, bearing down Ge- 
neral Rayefskoi with the grenadiers of the Russian 
reserve. At this moment, while th§ JJrench were 
■disordered "^tteiFbwn success, Alexander, who was 
pJesenF,*~brdere(r forward the' Cossacks of his guard, 
who" with their long lances bore back the dense body 
orSiva1iy"tEaTTiaJ so nearly carried*the~day. 'Mean- 
time, as hacTBeen apprehended, BIucKer arrived before 
£he* city, and suddenly came into action with Marmont, 
bging^ three times his numbers. He ih^cbnsequence 
<^tame3rgreat and" decided advantages; and befor^ 
nightMI had taken the village of Moeckern, together, 
wjthjbwenty pieces of artillery and two thousand fM" 
^l|rs7^But onrthe south side the contest continued 
cloubtfuL Gossa was still disputed. The Austria^s 
of Bianchi's division came on with dreadful outcries^: 
PoniatowsE, even with Augereaus aid, had great 
difficulty in keeping his ground : but Schwartzenberg 
having pushed a body of horse across the Pleisse to take 
the French in rear, they were instantly charged and 
driven back by General Jewel of the guards, and their 
leader, General Mehrfeldt, fell into the hands of the 
French. The battle zaged till nightfall* when it ceased 
fey. . n^ujjuaf' consent. Three ^caimon-shot fired as a 
signal to the more distanTpointe^ intimated that the 
<^^^5^s ^ ehdect for the time^ and the armies slept 
on the ground"tTieyhad occupieJI during the dsayl The 
French" on ffie^outhern side had not relinquished one 
foot of their orignal podtion ; thau^h attacked by such 
sup^prnumBers. .marmont had md^ei^ejLiarcecI 
back bvjBlucher, a£3T^ompelIedTb crowd his line of 
defencejifiaj^ 
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Thus pressed on all sides with doubtful issues, Buo- 
naparte availed himself of the captu 

MeKrteI3tto k 3em^c[*^^afmistioe 9 laii _ ^ 

a^ptapce ofjtte ^rms^progcgGfd^Bj the alliS, byt 
wIScSTVere now ; fspnd to'he too mM^^;' 1 S^ 
termlf would prove to be, that ;1?iflier fwer^^jw^bajT^ 
ch^ce of being accepted, because tfiere was an^uTK- 
rior nameless object that drew them on, and from 
which nothing but despair could wean them. They 
qflered Bupna^j^eim^^ 

could make him submit tp^ r and^ wfejgjfc Jfog&uAggSSlti 
cap^thej. said^TSTo,. Fe^iA hay^^re^ n^^^g 
original stake we played for : unconditional surrender 
Ophe right" of Sus to ghoose ft^'o^Tg^ 
mejii. Buonaparte thought he could make iSft^fifiU^ 
Cgupi Jtfehrfeldt ..as the Wr^^^^^jf)YfittailS 
with.the Better jprace "arid* more (^pfi^^f^Jhfif^^j 
a&ej^tbe battle of Augterlitz, it iyaa.,the^sjattS3BU^yi- 
dual who, on the part of the Jimgeror of Austna. ha d 
solicited and obtamed a personal '^t^^jw^^^Ta- 
vourable tenns from Napoleon " AdTeu^ General 
Jtehrfeldt/* said the Emperor, dismissing his prisoner: 
a when, on my part, you mentiim,!^^^!;^^^^^^^ 
to tK^wo^mperors^Xi doubtfnot tEaTthe^^SwEI^ 
ffienstiBtes 'tfieir ears will a ^wa^eQTn^yt^bDeSEions.^ 
Many recolledbions, indeed, " deepjcars^^htiamidOT 
hacTeD|na5^^ 

dTlhem"wiped out by an erasure as complete as it was 
unhoped for ! Woe to him who shows and theaex- 
geets favour froj^^iM^pHag^r^^g^o 
answer till bis^trooTO EST recfossecT theTffianej^ , aS§ 
the reason "assumed" is, that the aili^'*^a^ pfe3ge3. 

treaty with hmi" while a single indiv* 

__^^— -t-p—^— „ ,.„„ ^ ^.rf^-rafe^,— ,«^S«. ..<* ~■-•~wj r ~.^•<~'»-^« 
J<rench army remamed in uermany; when 

being no fear left for the saxredn<^ v pf^eirjmn so; 

they might proceed" to violate^aipffrance wr 

puaence and with impunity, nor leave it 
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iBferns&.verj. 

"xheTYtli was spent in preparations- on both sides, 
without any actual hostilities. At eight o'clock onj he 
roo ming of t he 18th 3 they jg^e^newedwith tenfold 
' apoleon^KaTconsiderably contracte3TSs circuit 

of defence, and the French were posted on an inner 
l: line, nearer to Leipsic, of which Probtsheyda was the 

I central point He himself, stationed on an eminence 

called Thonbeig, commanded a prospect of the whole 
field. The troops were drawn up behind the villages; 
cannon were planted in front and on their flanks, and 
every patch of wooded ground, which afforded the 
least shelter, was filled with riflemen. The battle 
then joined issue. The Poles, with the gallant Ponia- 
towski at their head, to whom this was to be the last 
of his fields of battle, defended the banks of the 
Pleisse and the adjoining villages against the Prince 
of Hesse-Homberg, Bianchi, and Colleredo. In the 
centre, Barclay, Wittgenstein, and Kleist advanced on 
Probtsheyda, where they were opposed by Murat, 
Victor, Augereau, and Lauriston, under the eye of 
Napoleon himself. On the left Macdonald had drawn 
bade his division to a village called Stoetteritz. Along 
this whole line the contest was maintained furiously 
^>njttth sides ; nor could the ternfied spectators, trom 
tEPwalls and steeples of Leipsic, perceive that it 
either receded or advanced. About two o'clock the 
allies forced their way headlong into Probtsheyda; 
the camp-followers began to fly ; the tumult was 
excessive, v ff agolepn, m jbhe r^ar butyffli on the 
vei "**~" 






m^^^^Ji^J^em^mj^mon to recover the^yffli^^ 
and "saw tfiem~force I&lF^trffiac^Sfe' Tie withHrew* 
to the eminence from whence he watched the Dattle. 
Dunne the whole ol tBis eventful day, tmS Wonderful 
man continued calm, decidea, collected; ana sup- 
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ported his dminig hed and broken squadrons with a 
presen^pjT mSnSTSd a cou rage as det ermined a gJigL. 
Kad ever shown ln~7firecfii^tne tide "l>f o nward vie - 
foiy^ Perhaps his military talents were "even moreto 
Tie admired, when thus contending against Fortune 
and superior numbers, than when the fickle goddess, 
with her countless followers, fought by his side. The 
allies, at length, feltthemselve s obliged to de sist from 
the~murderous attacks on tEevillages which cost then> 
so dear ; and, witEdra^gig their troop^feBt^ffLa 
Sreadful^fire^wiltrtTieir artiflef^ T ^ Fi^nchi^ pl^l 
with equal spirit, thoygh they TScfTewer Lgan&^and 
SeSdes, Ifceii ammunition wa^' faQ r^s^ r^ii, 
however, Napoleon completely maintained taie 3avin 
the south ot Leipsic ; wherene commande d in person. 
Off the northern side, the yet greater superiority of 
numbers placed Ney in a precarious situation ; and, 
•pressed hard both by Blucher and the crown-prince, 
he was compelled to draw nearer the town, and had 
made a stand on an eminence called Heiterblick, 
when o n a sud den theSaxons. wh o were stationed in 
thatjpart of the lield, desertedHfro m tl^^renqh jgid 
went oyer to ffie" eneffr^ In consequence of this 
unexpected disaster, Ney was unable any longer to 
defend himself, ft Was L vain that BixoLpa^dis: 
patched his reserves of cavalry to iilPup the c hasm 
ShaTlBeen madeTand Ney drewlifrtne remainder 
of his forces ~cTose under the walls of Leipsic. TJjg 
bat^le-once^moLe cea^edLat all points ; and the same 
signal having been given as befbrefthe field was left 
to the slain and the wounded. 

Although the French army had thus kept its ground 

*~~ y&jretjjiere 
id out much 



longer a t^ Leipsic The aUiesj)rej»e<l 
mous force on the "city : ffie^ammumtioff 
waT nearly exhausted : a corps. wEcETt" 



an en< 



rench 



qi gEt Joj njSrom TJresden, had* not conra 
ch, Buonaparte Tiad jusOeara^d tET 
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rians had gone overto t he allies and m eant t o inter - 

nApfThiq rftf.nrn \q f^f^nn^ A11 f.hincrg counselled a 

retreat, wfri$h w as destin ed (like the rest of late) to 
be unfortunate : for when disasters once begin, the 
hurry and perplexity of mind they create multiplies 
them. The retreat was commenced in the night-time : 
and Napoleon spent a tEirdTharassmg^igiyuyti givinsr 
the necessary orders M onarch. He appointed Mac- 
donaTd and roniatowski (with whom he parted for 
the last time) to defend the rear. WjtlLjkjy^ 
allied troops strove to pour into Leipsic in pursuit of 
the regnng^ .army. "The King of paxony sent p ro- 
^s^s^tothe allies not to eh terfEe cit^jlljhe ^ ~ ^ 
Ka^evacuatecTitj anct J N apoleon was ad vised to set 
fire to^tielsuWrLs to" protect his rearzOTarST: bufthis 
he refus ed to do, out c^ jgard tg^hig^old.anOaithnil 
fillvi HeTtook U friendly leave of the monarch and 
loosqueen, but their interview was broken off by the 
near discharge of musketry around them. They 
urged him to mount his horse and escape ; but, before 
he did so, he formally released the king's body-guard 
from all ties to himself and France. He parted only 
just in time ; for t he streets were so, c feo kecLq p with 
tJ^oj^feae^^ 

the d ead, tha t ne found it was impossible to make his 
wasLthrough them, and 




Dye-streets, and. leavi ng t ne city tnrougn a aitterent 
gatte, gamed the bridge of Kanstadt by a circuitous 
route, 

"A temporary bridge which had been erected had 
given way, and theold bridge on the road toLin- 
denau was the only one that remainea*f5rthe passage 
pf Ilia. wC&g^^ 

was allowed for this purpose. ^"Tengtn "tEe Tea£ 
guard itself was abotlt^to retreat, when, as they 
approached the banks of the river, the bridge blew 
up by the mistake of a Serjeant of a company of 
sappers, who, in the absence of his principal, hearing 
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ft 



the shouts of the Cossacks and seeing the confusion 
that prevailed, imagined the retreat of the French cut 
oftj and set fire to the mine of which he had the 
charge before the proper moment Thiscataatrophe 
effectually barred the escape of all t^^jgjl^at^! 
remameaonHflXerLeips^ except a 

fe$r, who succeeded in swiinming across, ainpng jpigjn 
wa^^JJarsfeaJiffacdajiaTi Tomato wsti, after making 
a brave resistance, and refusing to surrender, was 
drowned in making the same attempt In him, it 
might be said, perished the last of the Poles. About 






con- 
receive 



thejjta^ 

Tbeymefcjn theOTgat say§je x together mt 

gratu^i£e^galch other on the event ; an* 

his sword from General Bertrand as commandant 

of the city. No interview took place wi&J&eJ&itg 

of Saxony, 

of thrones) 



Tlie bri5ge"wEchTia3^een 
sary to the advance of the allies as it had been to the 
retreat of Napoleon, and the pursuit was but slack 
However, accordWj<Q jthfi^JKriters on that side of 
the qu^tion^jbhe great point had been jgaine^ju^ 
the uberation of Germany was effected Tt TOTuSe 
contest was at an end, according" to* the professed 
objects of the war. But it was only then that the 
old, the secret, and unalterable ones came into play. 
"Their comae was hearted." TheJ^Jcomi^b^ 
Buonaparte became, the more were "Bis enemies 
pent o n hjs destTOctaon: iQr^hgLjsuperskui 

tion — Freedom — a thousaju&jbu&$s more hateful 
them ; jm^ all marks^of _which tnejr^ 
with curses andTn frantic orgies, to 
earth ! 
Heantime, he himself continued his retrograde 
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steps to Lutzen, and thence to Erfurt, which he 
reached on the 23rd of October. T he troops, it ia 
said, soured bjjpisfortune^marched witTT a fierce. and 

seemed thoughtful, out calm and composed : indulg- 
mg in no vam regr< 

were greater than he expected : heard of ne w defec- 

With Murat, who, under pretence of bringing up forces 
ga^j^Jrendb^ frontiers, haLstUjJ^t.off XQfJm <$m 
dominions. The iPoles who were in Buonaparte 
army showed a spirit worthy of' a "people wishing t^ 
te'free ; but therefore (aS'tt should seem) not trusted 
with freedom. The Emperor gave them their pptiop 
whether they woulct atffiere to nls "broken fortunes, or 
fSiiaEe him U this crisis whei^jlrjffifigit })§[ of ju&gp- 

tage to themselyisj^^^J fa - a.maja. J J^^4Q 
avail themselves of the alternative. He passed two- 
days at Xriur^wKSreThis i reassembly fo^«ce amounted 
to about eighty thousapxT menr TKese, witli eigfity 
thousand more which had beenj§S behind m the 
garrisons, were all that remained of two hundred anA 
eighty th ousand at the commencement of the r canx- 
EjjgJu Instructions were sent to the commandants, 
aJterthe battle of Leipsic, to evacuate the fortresses 
and form a junction with the Emperor ; but it is sup- 
posed they never received the orders. Most of them 
soon after cagituJate^^ 
tojtajttce^^pj^iti^n 

tsfflfefe in the contracting pyti^- ^ m g 34 Ui I ^ sg. JAftd^- 




want 9* gooa taitn. 
St. Cyr thus lost thirty-five thousand men at Dresden ; 
and Rapp, nine thousand at Dantzic. After this > 
Hamburg, Magdeburg, Wittenberg, Custrin, and 
Glogau were the only places that held out at the end 
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of 1813. A pestilential fever raged in many of these 
garrisons, filled with the sufferers in the Russian 
campaign, which was sometimes communicated to the 
victors. 

^uonagarte, while he was recruiting and collecting 
his forces, received pews that ]ijg old ally, tfrft B?Tfr- 
rian General Wre#e, was waiting: for him at Wurte- 
Qj2fcon^ne-Mayne # . to intercept^ hjg, jgray toHFranoe, 
and that theAustrians and Prussians were'closuiff on 



ihe 

25th of October, in very boisterous weather. Wrede, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of his force, took up a 
position at Hanau, where he was joined by some 
Cossack chiefs. On the 30th the Bavarians occupied 
the wood of Lamboi, and were drawn up in a line on 
the right bank of a small river, the Kintzdg, near 
Newhoff A sharp skirmish took place in the wood, 
which was disputed, tree by tree, till Buonaparte 
ordered two battalions of the guard, under General 
Curial, to advance in support of the tirailleurs, when 
the Bavarians, at sight of their grenadier-caps, ima- 
gining themselves attacked by the whole corps, turned 
and fled. A successful charge of cavalry being at the 
same time made on Wrede's left, he found it necessary 
to retreat behind the Kintzig. The Bavarians kept 
possession of Hanau, but the high road to Frankfort 
passing on one side of the town, the necessary line of 
retreat was left open to Napoleon, who proceeded 
forward towards the Rhine, leaving three corps of 
infantry with Marmont to protect the rear-guard of 
eighteen thousand men under Mortier, which was not 
yet come up, but which made good their defence the 
next day against Wrede in a skirmish, in which he 
himself was wounded, and his son-in-law, the Prince 
of Altingen, killed on the spot. They then hastened 
to rejoin the Emperor. The French are reckoned to 
have lost six thousand men in these two actions, and 
the Bavarians ten thousand. A German miller is 
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said to have performed a signal service in the last 
day's battle, by turning the water into his mill-stream 
just in time to prevent a body of French cavalry from 

Sursuing a body of Bavarian infantry, who were in 
anger of being cut to pieces by them. Buonaparte 
reached Frankfort on the 30th, which he left to other 
and to unhallowed guests on the 1st, and passing 
through Mentz, where he stopped for some days, 
arrived in Paris on the 9th of November. 

Hisreturn, under these ^irnurnstfljif^ raised 3 
carowcT oPcritics^"an3~ murmurers, who, not to be 
deceived by a lew banners, and an empty parade of 
four thousand Bavarian prisoners, asked very wisely, 
" Why they heard rumours of Bussians, Austrians, 
Prussians on the east, and of English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese on the south, approaching the inviolable 
frontiers of the Great Nation t" It was the great 
nation itself who asked this, as if they had nothing to 
do with the title but the honour of receiving it, leav- 
ing the task of maintaining it to others. But the 
reason why they heard these rumours now was that 
they had heard them twenty years before and ever 
since, except as they were silenced or kept at a distance 
(which drew forth all their courage) by him, whose 
conduct they now questioned, and whose misfortunes 
they were ready to desert. The Bussians did not ask 
why they heard the report of cannon on the banks of 
the Niemen : they only asked in their brutish instinct 
(better than reason that is merely the pander to 
foppery and cowardice) how they should repel the 
aggression (right or wrong) to the banks of the Seine : 
and it was not the tribute of admiration to Bussian 
fortitude or German enthusiasm that would prevent 
these nations from over-running a country too elegant 
to defend itself in the moment of trial, except by pro- 
fessions of moderation, forbearance, and courtesy 
towards its enemies, when it could no longer trample 
upon them as it pleased. Was war a fine thing when 
the remote shout of victory served these polite talkers 
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and summer-patriots in silk-stockings and with 
chapeaux-bras for something to descant upon with 
their natural self-complacency? But did it then 
become quite shocking and barbarous when it came 
nearer home, and might rouse them from their effe- 
minate ease or cut short a vain-glorious harangue? 
If it was ambition in Buonaparte, why did they suffer 
it « IFnecessary seli-defence ,against systematic and 
uniust aggression, why not uphold him injt npw 
mqre_ than ever, when the tnumph over them was 
likely tcTBe' earned* into effect with* a33ea rrt iSmwur 
and indielible ignominy \ Their way was not & stand 
still and compliment the sacrifices and exertions of 
foreigners, who had at last (as by a miracle, and from 
local accidents) rolled back the tide of war from them- 
selves; but to offer them the praise of men, and not 
of women, by emulating, if they did not mean to be 
wholly overwhelmed by them. Besides, evqn the late 
events showed th&t. without , iheirJ&ad er the^coa fd 
do nothing. Wherever he had not been preaentin 
the last campaign, the other French pe nfT M? hadl***** 
worsted. Where he had commanded m person, he 
had either obtained signal advantages, or stood hjs 
ground stflr'more wonderfully against double his 
numbers— ft frighting the souls bT^earraT^ve^sa^es ,, 
—with distrust ; shame, and hate in his confedemtea 
TheTTfehlfilf nation Tiact only to st^lTBylnm to come 
on victorious : or tor the same reason, to sacrifice nun 
tcT obtain peace with infamy. Let 7 them deitendTEQai 
as long as he had defended tnem against their 
enemies, whom by so doing he had made his^m^he 
ancTTTfatoce would 1i)e quits^ and leave tn"e jgo||3j])£ir 
debtor whfle^^.w^ i 

The German troops when they came in sight of the 
Rhine ran forward and raised a shout of triumph and 
of filial piety at sight of this guardian stream ; but it 
does not appear that old Father Rhine frowned and 
murmured a hoarse warning to them never again to 
forfeit his protection by invading the independence 
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and insulting the liberty of other states — or that they 
minded him if he did. A whisper from Prince Met- 
ternich would have more power to send them on than 
the roar of all the waters of this parent flood to stop 
its valiant sons! The liberation of Gernuypowas 
easily effected by hasfflyfemiSHi^^^ 
m their fojrmer sovereignties : For it is assuredly much 





power or tKbse who suffer by it being equally attached 
to it for some unaccountable reason or other. Xhe 
te reverse of fortune followed ever ywhere. Prince 
iugene was unable to defend Italy or the Illyrian 
provinces, after the defection of Bavaria opened the 
passes of the Tyrol to the Austrian troops, and the 
Croatians had mutinied in favour of their former 
masters. The seap ort of Trieste jEa&iaksm M the end 
QfJOct^r^ and„the English oca^ed..Efirtaca-jLnd 

B9«eaaa^,.^_th9.,pop§. m r ,^^ne^-in^,ir^d ioaajto 

heretics had wished them to do a few ^ earfi b e fo re , 

which Jgd to^his .mXQfent^,. 

now conductedback with considerable pomp toTtome, 

anaKi§L6^^ 

installed in his authoritvYin concert with the Aug* 
nai^~ EgjLthat V£*£~ sai&e_Murat, ^q had Jbexoi© 
Lurried him with such indecent haste and alaj^gaiijg 
heresy a^rbss^jt^e"'^^^ " Terdinand was about the 
same time ungraciously released from his confinement 
at Valenqay ; and returned to his own kingdom in 
March, 1814, fettered by a sort of treaty which the 
Cortes annulled (as he soon after annulled the Cortes). 
It is wished by some politicians to close the account 
of Spanish affairs here, as if, after all the blood and 
treasure that have been wasted on this puppet, we 
ought not to know for what principles and for what 
persons we have thrown away our birthright and our 
boasted privilege "of giving out reformation to the 
world/' The Duke of Wellington after the battle of 
Vittoria took the fortresses of St Sebastian and Pam- 



